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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Hill ,  and  their  daughter  Constance , 
from  the  portrait  group  by  Ellen  G.  Hill. 
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ildM  ^Uitt0ham. 

ELEN  PATERSON,  eldest  child  of 
Alexander  Henry  Paterson,  M.D.,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Herford,  was  born  September  26, 
1848,  near  Burton-on-Trent.  A  year  after  her  birth, 
the  family  moved  to  Altrincham,  in  Cheshire,  eight 
miles  from  Manchester,  and  resided  there  till  1862, 
when  (June  4)  Dr.  Paterson  died,  after  a  few  clays’ 
illness,  of  diphtheria,  caught  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties.  His  widow  removed  to  Birmingham 
with  her  six  children — three  bdys  and  three  girls. 

Helen  Paterson  was  then  thirteen.  She  had 
always  evidenced  a  great  fondness  for  drawing — a 
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faculty  supposed  to  have  been  partly  inherited  from 
her  maternal  grandmother,  who  painted  with  skill 
both  in  oil  and  water  colours — and  now  began  a 
course  of  study  at  the  Birmingham  School  of  Design, 
working  there  three  days  a  week.  The  school  was  a 
very  good  one  :  then,  as  at  present,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Raimbach.  With  the  exception 
of  one  year  passed  at  a  boarding  school  in  Manchester, 
Miss  Paterson  remained  at  Birmingham  until  1867. 
In  January  of  that  year  she  came  to  live  in  London, 
under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  Miss  Laura  Herford. 

This  lady  was  herself  an  artist — a  most  earnest 
and  energetic  student,  loved  and  valued  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  now  lamented  sincerely.  Some  five  or 
six  years  before,  she  had  practically  opened  the  schools 
of  the  Royal  Academy  to  women — the  first  woman 
ever  admitted  to  those  schools. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  a  speech  at  the  Royal  Academy 
dinner,  spoke  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Academy  Schools  to  “all  her  Majesty’s  subjects.” 
Miss  Herford  thereupon  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  she  pointed  out  the  anomaly  that  half  of  her 
Majesty’s  subjects,  those  namely  of  her  Majesty’s  own 
sex,  were  entirely  excluded  from  these  schools.  This 
led  to  representations  to  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  the  President, 
and  interviews  with  hint,  which,  together  with  a  circular 
addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
petitioning  for  the  admission  of  women  students,  and 
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signed  by  numerous  lady  artists,  eventually  gained 
the  object  which  Miss  Herford  had  at  heart. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake  told  Miss  Herford  there  was 
no  rule  against  the  admission  of  female  students  ;  and 
partly  from  his  advice  she  sent  in  a  drawing  signed 
“  L.  Herford,”  receiving  in  due  course  a  letter  to  “  L. 
Herford,  Esq.,”  which  granted  admission  to  the 
schools.  Much  discussion  ensued,  but,  supported  by 
Sir  Charles  and  one  or  two  other  Academicians,  the 
daring  intruder  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Academy 
Schools,  where  for  some  months  she  had  to  endure  the 
discomfort  of  being  the  only  representative  of  her  sex, 
and  was  no  doubt  the  object  of  curiosity  and  criticism 
more  or  less  severe.  Previously,  she  had  studied  from 
the  antique  in  the  sculpture  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  from  the  life  in  Miss  Fox’s  class.  Oppo¬ 
sition,  prejudice,  wonderment,  the  showers  of  pros  and 
cons ,  gradually  faded  away,  and  in  these  privileged 
later  days  a  fair  proportion  of  female  students  are 
regularly  admitted.  In  the  ten  years  that  have  since 
elapsed,  some  forty  have  passed  as  probationers. 

“All  the  women  students  there  owe  much  to  Miss 
Herford’s  courage  and  talent,”  says  one  lady  artist, 
now  distinguished,  who  entered  the  schools  soon  after 
the  admission  of  her  friend.  Miss  Herford  died, 
October  28,  1870,  aged  thirty-nine.  She  frequently 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

After  three  months’  study  at  the  Female  School  of 
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Art  in  Queen  Square,  Helen  Paterson  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  in  April,  1867.  She  went 
through  the  usual  course  of  study  there,  at  first  paint¬ 
ing  in  oil,  but  by  degrees  finding  a  greater  attraction 
in  the  more  congenial  branch  of  water  colour. 

In  the  spring  of  1868,  Miss  Paterson  passed  two 
months  in  Italy.  She  did  not  go  thither  for  purposes 
of  study,  but  of  course  visited  different  galleries,  and 
also  made  some  sketches. 

On  her  return  to  London,  this  gifted  young  artist 
began  to  draw  on  wood  for  Once  a  W eek,  at  the  same 
time  making  many  designs  for  Cassell’s  children’s 
books.  After  this,  she  illustrated  three  serial  stories 
in  Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine,  and  worked  for  several 
other  periodicals,  still  carrying  on  her  studies  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Afterwards  she  became  one  of  the 
regular  staff  of  the  Graphic,  in  which  splendidly 
illustrated  journal  her  designs  immediately  attracted 
notice  for  their  vigorous  drawing  and  excellent  com¬ 
position.  Among  numerous  other  designs  appeared  a 
series  of  illustrations  to  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  story  of 
“  Innocent,  and  some  of  those  accompanying  Victor 
Hugos  “Ninety-Three.”  The  large  drawing  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  as  Richelieu,  and  Miss  Isabel  Bateman 
as  Julia  was  much  admired.  It  was  extensively  dis¬ 
played  in  connection  with  the  Lyceum  performances  at 
the  time.  More  recently,  Miss  Paterson  furnished 
graceful  and  highly-finished  illustrations  to  novels 
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running  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine — “  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,”  and  “  Miss  Angel.” 

In  the  intervals  of  drawing  on  wood,  Miss  Paterson 
produced  several  water  colour  drawings.  “  May,” 
“  Dangerous  Ground,”  “  The  Brown  Girl,”  and 
“Soldiers’  Orphans  watching  a  Bloodless  Battle, 
Aldershot,”  were  exhibited  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  ; 
“  The  Milkmaid,”  and  “  Wait  for  Me,”  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1874. 

Miss  Paterson  was  married  August  22,  1874,  to 
Mr.  William  Allingham,  author  of  “  Day  and  Night 
Songs,”  “Laurence  Bloomfield,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  who 
has  recently  succeeded  Mr.  Froude  as  editor  of 
Fraser’s  Magazine.  The  Allinghams  of  Ballyshan- 
non,  County  Donegal,  it  may  be  noticed,  originally 
English,  have  for  many  generations  held  a  position 
of  high  respectability  in  that  part  of  Ireland  with 
which  their  name,  one  seldom  met  elsewhere,  is  closely 
connected. 

March,  1875,  Mrs.  Allingham  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
The  same  year  she  exhibited  in  the  gallery  a  drawing 
called  “  Young  Customers  ” — two  children  in  a  village 
toy-shop.  This  charming  work  excited  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  “  Notes,”  speaks  of  it  as  “  a 
thing  which  I  believe  Gainsborough  would  have  given 
one  of  his  own  pictures  for — old-fashioned  as  red- 
tipped  daisies,  and  more  precious  than  rubies.” 
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HIS  artist,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  George 


N.  Epps,  was  born  in  London,  April,  1852. 
Following  the  traditions  of  a  family  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  artists  in  two  elder  sisters,  she  early  devoted 
herself  to  art,  and  received  instruction  from  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas  first,  and  afterwards  from  Mr.  William  Bell 
Scott.  About  1869  she  began  to  study  from  the  an¬ 
tique  in  the  sculpture  galleries  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  1871,  Miss  Laura  Epps  married  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema,  and  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  her  artist 
career  first  showed  itself  in  her  earliest  important 
exhibited  picture,  the  “  Mirror  ” — a  study  of  daffodils 
reflected  in  a  glass  that  reflects  the  painter  herself 
also — which  won  much  attention  in  the  Paris  Salon 
of  1872.  In  1871  she  accompanied  her  husband  on 
a  fine  art  tour  through  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
In  1873  she  exhibited  “Mamma’s  Chair”  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  “Our  Fireside,”  a  mediaeval 
domestic  picture,  at  the  Salon,  Paris.  That  year, 
and  in  1874,  she  visited  Holland  again.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874,  the  explosion  at  Regent’s  Park, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  beautiful  house  of  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema,  checked  for  some  time  the  artistic 
productions  of  his  wife.  She  was  able,  however,  to 
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finish  the  “Bird  Cage,”  exhibited  (1875)  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Lately,  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema  has  given  special  atten¬ 


tion  to  landscape,  and  has  exhibited  works  of  this 


class  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists 
in  Bond  Street. 


Jtojr&U  guutmow 

AS  born  in  Paris  in  1823.  Her  mother  was 


English,  her  father  French,  an  architect  by 
profession,  and  a  man  of  great  artistic  taste  and 
feeling.  This  gentleman’s  intimate  friend  and  old 
schoolfellow  was  Pagnest,  the  artist ;  he  had  several 
other  intellectual  associates,  Talma  and  kindred 
spirits.  A  change  soon  came,  however,  which  neces¬ 
sitated  a  removal,  so  these  advantages  were  lost. 
The  family  went  to  live  in  a  remote  part  of  France, 
and  there  from  the  age  of  six  to  twenty  the  young 
girl’s  life  was  passed,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit 
to  England  for  one  year  when  she  was  nine.  From 
earliest  childhood  she  had  a  great  passion  for  drawing 
and  painting,  and  persevered  in  practising  in  spite 
of  every  disadvantage.  In  her  seventeenth  year  an 
event  occurred  which  made  a  great  impression  on  her 
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mind.  A  travelling  portrait  painter  came  to  the  town, 
who  executed  portraits  of  two  classes :  those  for 
twenty-five  francs  to  he  done  in  four  hours,  and  those 
of  fifteen  francs  in  two  hours.  Anxious  to  see  some 
one  paint,  the  young  lady  obtained  her  father’s 
consent  to  having  two  of  the  younger  children  taken  ; 
and  poor  as  was  the  lesson,  it  was  the  only  one 
received  until  some  years  later. 

When  she  was  twenty,  a  letter  arrived  from  some 
old  friends  in  Paris,  who,  hearing  of  her  constant 
efforts,  pressingly  invited  her  to  stay  a  year  with 
them,  trusting  she  might  benefit  during  her  sojourn. 
This  kind  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  but  was  not 
attended  with  all  the  advantage  hopefully  antici¬ 
pated.  For  some  reasons,  the  studio  of  Steubin  was 
selected  as  her  place  of  study,  and  she  commenced 
drawing  from  the  round.  But  almost  immediately, 
Steubin  left  for  Russia,  his  native  country,  promising 
to  return  very  shortly.  This  promise  was  renewed, 
and  as  often  broken.  Time  wore  on  ;  owing  to  these 
delusive  promises,  no  other  arrangement  was  made, 
and  the  year  of  the  young  lady’s  visit  expired,  spent 
without  more  instruction  than  could  be  gathered 
from  the  example  and  conversation  of  other  girls, 
like  herself  students  in  the  atelier. 

Several  years  followed,  earnestly  devoted  to  im¬ 
provement  in  portrait  painting,  when  the  Revolution 
of  1848  came,  and  determined  the  family  to  leave 
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France  for  America.  There  the  assiduous  artist 
practised  portrait  painting  exclusively  for  many 
years.  She  married,  the  year  after  her  arrival, 
Mr.  Walter  Anderson,  an  English  artist.  In  1854, 
a  long-wished-for  visit  to  England  was  made.  The 
first  work  painted  by  Mrs.  Anderson  was  sent  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  sold 
to  Mr.  Fallowes,  of  Manchester.  It  was  called  “An 
American  Market  Basket.”  Since  that  time,  Mrs. 
Anderson’s  works  have  been  almost  exclusively  figure 
subjects.  After  a  stay  of  some  eight  years,  Mrs. 
Anderson’s  health  became  very  precarious,  and  for 
change  she  went  to  the  island  of  Capri.  The  spot 
was  so  delightful,  and  they  made  so  many  agreeable 
friends  and  acquaintances,  that  ultimately  she  and 
her  husband  determined  to  remain,  and  accordingly 
purchased  a  pleasant  little  villa. 

Her  Royal  Academy  pictures  have  been — “  The 
Day  of  Rest,”  “Nuggets,”  “Christmas  Time,”  “London 
Street  Flowers,”  “  Pleased  with  a  Rattle,  Tickled  with 
a  Straw,”  “  Roasting  the  Pine  Cones,”  “  Sorrento,” 
“  Let  me  write  the  Ballads  of  a  Country,  I  care  not 
who  writes  its  Laws.” 
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J  T  must  always  be  with  an  uncertain  hand  that 
the  biographer  traces  out  the  life  history  of  a 
living  personage,  especially  of  a  woman.  The  more 
interesting  a  story  or  a  character  may  be,  the  less 
desirable  is  it  that  the  veil  be  lifted.  It  is  so  often 
difficult  to  tell  how  far  it  might  be  allowable  to  go. 

Edith  Courtauld  was  born,  1846,  at  Booking,  a 
village  adjoining  the  town  of  Braintree,  in  ’  Essex. 
Her  father  was  the  youngest  partner  in  the  firm  of 
S.  Courtauld  &  Co.,  crape  manufacturers.  Although 
he  began  life  with  very  limited  means,  the  business 
increased  so  largely  that  by  the  time  his  daughter  was 
entering  her  teens,  he  was  a  tolerably  wealthy  man. 
Thus  her  art  career  has  never  had  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  (perhaps  nearly  equally  propor¬ 
tioned)  of  having  to  serve  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  Courtauld  family  is  of  French  extraction,  Mr. 
Courtauld  s  grandfather  or  great  grandfather  having 
first  settled  in  England  as  a  Protestant  at  the  time  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

From  her  earliest  childhood,  Edith  Courtauld  was 
an  artist  in  heart.  No  one  in  the  family  had  ever 
befoic  displayed  any  artistic  talent,  unless  some  very 
small  developments  in  that  direction  on  the  side  of 
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her  mother’s  family  might  be  counted.  At  six  years 
of  age  the  child  cherished  big,  ambitious  resolves. 
Hidden  away  under  the  bushes  in  sequestered  parts  of 
a  great  garden,  she  would  indulge  in  resplendent  day¬ 
dreams,  anticipating  the  coming  years,  slowly  repeat¬ 
ing  aloud,  “  I  am  an  Artist !  ”  Of  course  she  was 
always  drawing,  or  rather  scrawling.  Strange  to  say, 
horses  were  her  favourite  study,  her  “  first-love.”  Not 
so  strangely,  the  young  lady  chose  to  substitute  draw¬ 
ing,  whenever  she  pleased,  for  other  studies  and  lessons : 
a  life-long  difficulty  in  the  stern  rules  of  arithmetic 
was  entailed  by  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  usiog 
the  slate  meant  for  “  tables  ”  in  more  unlawful 
amusements.  Up  to  the  age  of  eleven  she  chiefly 
studied  by  copying  in  pencil  lithograph  prints  from 
Rosa  Bonheur,  etc.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
her  fervent  entreaties  were  answered,  and  an  aunt 
taught  her  to  use  oil  colours.  Her  first  childish 
triumph  came  shortly  after,  when  this  aunt  half  jest¬ 
ingly  complained  that  Miss  Edith’s  work  was  as  good 
as  her  own. 

When  about  thirteen,  the  child  finished  her  first 
original  picture.  The  design  was  made  in  a  singular 
manner.  She  dreamed  the  subject  one  night,  almost 
exactly  as  she  afterwards  painted  it,  and  worked  it 
out  in  a  fever  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  of  goodly  size, 
some  five  feet  long  by  three  in  height ;  subject,  “Late 
evening  in  a  flat,  marshy  land,  a  sky  of  hurrying  clouds, 
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a  sluggish  river  in  the  foreground,  and  pushing  slowly 
through  the  tall  rushes,  two  large  bullocks.”  This 
attempt  was  shown  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Keyl,  animal 
painter,  with  whom  Mr.  Courtauld  was  slightly 
acquainted,  and  he  gave  the  child-artist  great  encour¬ 
agement,  saying  she  was  “  not  only  an  artist,  but  a 
poet.”  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  happiness  of  those  early  days  ;  no  later  success 
can  bring  the  same  intoxicating,  delusive  joy  to  the 
dreamer,  once  outside  the  enchanted  gates  of  extreme 
youth — for  then  the  childish  enthusiast  is  not  only 
less  conscious  of  shortcomings,  but  even  the  unat- 
,  tained  success  seems  within  easy  reach.  This  picture 
never  was  exhibited.  Three  years  afterwards,  the 
young  artist  painted  the  subject  again,  altering  and 
improving,  when  it  gained  a  very  good  place  in  the 
British  Institution. 

When  fourteen,  after  a  trip  to  Scotland,  she  painted 
two  pictures  of  Scotch  scenery  and  Scotch  bullocks. 
These  were  the  immediate  cause  of  what  proved  to  be 
a  most  unfortunate  decision  in  the  young  painter’s  art 
life.  ’1  h rough  a  friend,  the  pictures  were  shown  to 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  his  advice  asked  as  to  her 
future  mode  of  study,  especially  whether  she  should 
have  a  master  or  go  to  an  art  school— for  hitherto  she 
had  had  no  instruction  whatever.  His  verdict  on  her 
talent  vas  both  flattering  and  encouraging,  but  on  the 
matter  of  teaching  his  words  were  :  “  Don’t  let  her 
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have  any  ;  what  masters  teach  she  knows  already. 
Continued  study  from  nature  is  all  she  needs.”  So  the 
question  was  settled,  never  to  be  debated  again  save 
years  later  by  the  student  herself —  and  she,  poor  child, 
was  launched  rudderless  on  the  wide  sea  of  art,  to  find 
her  way  alone  and  unguided  ;  to  do,  in  fact,  what  none 
of  even  the  greatest  masters,  ancient  or  modern,  ever 
tried  to  do — what  Sir  Edwin  himself  had  never  done, 
for  his  art  training  was  most  carefully  conducted  by 
his  father,  a  very  clever  artist.  A  year  later,  aged 
fifteen,  Edith  Courtauld  had  a  little  success,  which 
confirmed  her  in  the  early  longings  ;  she  painted  two 
more  Scotch  pictures  of  animals,  one  of  which  was 
her  first  exhibited  work — it  was  hung  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  sold.  Thence  on  through  four  years, 
her  life — passed  in  a  quiet  country  village,  and  out¬ 
wardly  uneventful  enough — was  a  real  mental  tragedy 
of  hope,  struggle,  and  despair.  A  poet’s  mind  and 
temperament  added  doubly  to  her  difficulties ;  for 
whereas  without  it,  a  lowly,  patient  study  of  nature 
might  have  gradually,  if  with  slow  steps,  advanced 
her  in  the  upward  path,  this  dreamy,  intensely 
imaginative  disposition  led  her  to  the  wildest,  boldest 
attempts.  These  speculative  efforts,  lacking  the 
foundation  of  knowledge  and  well  directed  study, 
could  only  end  in  failures,  the  bitterness  of  which 
was  known  to  herself  alone.  Her  father  had  built 
for  her  a  good  studio  in  a  field  adjoining  the  garden, 
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and  here  she  made  splendid  beginnings  on  enormous 
canvases — all  eight  or  ten  feet  long — working  madly, 
or  passing  despairing  hours  crouched  on  the  floor  in 
a  corner,  face  turned  towards  the  wall,  weeping  tears 
of  anguish  and  mortification.  The  names  of  these 
early  attempts  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  bent  which 
her  artistic  power  was  taking  as  the  girlish  mind  grew 
and  developed.  “  Dante’s  first  entrance  into  Hell,” 
“  Destruction  of  Pharaoh’s  host  in  the  Red  Sea,” 
“  Man’s  Strife,  God’s  Peace.”  This  last  was  a  battle¬ 
field,  after  the  battle,  twilight  quietly  spreading  over 
the  scene  of  violence.  These  three  pictures  were  all 
sent  to  the  Royal  Academy,  but  naturally  rejected. 
Meanwhile,  she  exhibited  a  few  smaller  works  both 
at  the  Academy  and  at  the  British  Institution.  Such 
studies  were  interspersed  with  labours  of  a  more 
healthy  and  useful  character,  long  days  of  open-air 
sketching,  and  some  copying  of  Turner  and  other 
masters  in  the  London  galleries.  She  also  studied  for 
one  term  at  the  Kensington  Art  Schools,  drawing 
from  casts,  and  studying  anatomy.  The  difficulty  of 
attending  there  while  her  home  was  in  the  country, 
curtailed  these  studies. 

At  eighteen,  the  ambitious  girl  was  pulled  a  little 
out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  and  set  in  a  somewhat  better  path  of  work,  by 
reading  Ruskin  s  “  Modem  Painters.”  To  that  great 
teacher  she  acknowledges  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
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having  at  last  set  before  her  a  juster  idea  of  Art  and 
its  requirements  than  she  had  ever  before  been  able  to 
imagine.  From  that  time  she  studied  Nature  more 
closely  and  reverently,  consequently  made  a  consider¬ 
able  stride  forward.  At  this  time  she  painted  a 
large  landscape,  entitled  “  Canal  Scenery  near  Stras¬ 
bourg,”  exhibited  at  the  gallery  of  British  and  Foreign 
Artists,  Pall  Mall.  Now  too  she  visited  some  foreign 
galleries,  at  Paris  and  Milan.  The  end  of  1865  and 
beginning  of  ’66  were  taken  up  in  working  at  a  large 
picture — “  Dawn :  the  Death  of  Moses  on  Mount 
Pisgah.”  This,  though  full  of  faults  in  drawing,  from 
insufficient  study  of  the  figure,  was  a  marked  advance, 
and  formed  a  turning-point  in  the  painter’s  career. 
•The  autumn  of  1866  she  brought  the  work  to  London, 
and  obtaining  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Herbert,  R.A., 
showed  it  to  him,  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  her 
future  studies. 

This  gentleman  showed  her  great  kindness,  and 
helped  her  very  much  by  setting  her  to  work  in  the 
right  way  for  studying  the  human  figure.  Although 
this  branch  of  art  was  much  against  her  father’s  in¬ 
clination — he  shared  the  common  prejudice  against 
such  study  for  a  woman,  and,  while  pleased  she 
should  pursue  painting  as  an  amusement,  was  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  serious  devotion  she  wished  to  give 
to  it — still,  indulgently  yielding  to  her  entreaties,  he 
allowed  her  to  establish  herself  in  a  small  iron  studio 
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in  the  St.  John’s  Wood  garden  of  Mr.  George  Hering, 
the  landscape  painter,  her  uncle  by  marriage,  and  to 
pass  there  alternate  weeks  in  earnest  study  from, 
models. 

The  next  two  years  drifted  away  thus,  divided 
between  London  and  the  old  country  home — ah 
intensely  happy  time.  The  young  girl  felt  she  was 
making  good  progress,  and  was  at  length  on  the  right 
track.  While  in  London,  she  found  herself  for  the 
first  time  in  a  circle  of  artists.  Mr.  Herbert  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  overlook  her  work,  and  to 
give  her  his  valuable  advice  ;  and  thankfully  does 
she  remember  that  to  him  she  is  indebted  for  the 
only  art  assistance  she  ever  had,  with  the  exception 
of  a  subsequent  winter,  when  Mr.  Hodgson,  A.E.A.,- 
also  helped  her  by  occasional  visits  of  counsel  and 
criticism.  To  him  also  is  due  most  heartfelt  thanks. 

In  order  to  understand  her  later  works,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  on  a  subject  which  must  be 
reverently  and  delicately  approached.  At  this  time 
her  mind  was  set  at  rest  on  a  question  by  which  it 
had  long  been  agitated.  She  had  been  brought  up 
in  an  atmosphere  more  resembling  the  higher  and 
more  moral  side  of  the  old  Grecian  philosophers  than 
any  Christian  sect.  By  nature  deeply  devotional,  she 
united  these  art  struggles  with  religious  aspirations 
and  vague  yearnings.  With  those  who  are  living, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  such  phases  of  thought : 
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it  is  only  to  be  given  to  the  world  in  after  years. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  weary  heart  found  rest 
within  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  1870,  by  her  brother’s  death,  the  old  country 
home  was  in  great  measure  broken  up.  Her  father 
had  already  left  it  when  he  retired  from  business. 
So,  in  the  autumn,  Edith  Courtauld  hired  a  house 
and  studio  in  London  for  the  winter,  where  she  lived 
some  months  with  a  lady  friend.  That  winter  she 
painted  a  picture  called  “  Memories  of  the  first  Palm 
Sunday  ” — a  group  of  women  who  had  loved  their 
dear  Lord,  and  after  His  crucifixion  went  and  gathered 
up,  as  memorials,  the  palm  branches  that,  a  few  days 
before,  had  been  strewn  at  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem — “  Palms  strewn  in  joy  are  gathered  now 
with  tears.”  The  picture  met  with  great  success,  was 
hung  on  the  line  at  the  Academy,  and  purchased  for 
the  National  Gallery  at  Melbourne.  In  1871  and  ’72 
she  again  wintered  in  London,  and  painted  two  pic¬ 
tures,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy.  One,  a 
figure  of  “  the  Virgin  contemplating  the  Crown  of 
Thorns — the  crown  of  thorns  that  bloomed  into  a 
crown  of  glory  and  a  garland  of  joy.”  The  other, 
St.  Peter,  the  moment  after  his  denial  of  his  Master. 

The  autumn  of  1872,  Miss  Courtauld  went  with 
some  friends  to  Egypt,  a  visit  which  proved  to  be 
another  marked  epoch  in  her  life,  for  during  the 
winter  in  Cairo,  she  had  the  happiness  to  become 
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acquainted  with,  and  engaged  to  M.  Arendrup,  a 
Danish  officer  holding  a  military  appointment  in 
the  Egyptian  service.  The  summer  of  ’73  she 
painted  a  picture,  designed  partly  as  a  pendant  to 
the  “Memories  of  the  first  Palm  Sunday  ” — “Twilight 
on  Mount  Calvary” — an  attempt  to  portray  the  silence 
and  desolation  of  the  three  days  between  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  and  the  resurrection — “  The  earth  had  lost 
her  King,  and  the  sheep  their  Shepherd.”  This 
picture  was  perhaps  better  in  many  respects  than 
the  Palm  Sunday,  and  had  the  artist’s  added  know¬ 
ledge  of  Eastern  colouring.  But  the  Fates  were  not 
so  kind  to  it  :  having  been  hung  out  of  sight  in  the 
Academy,  it  returned  to  the  painter’s  studio,  there 
to  do  penance  by  remaining  in  seclusion  with  its  face 
turned  to  the  wall. 

Miss  Courtauld  was  married  in  the  autumn  of 
1873,"  and  has  since  then  lived  in  Egypt;  in  art, 
sne  has  been  chiefly  engaged  on  a  large  devotional 
picture.  Her  health  and  strength,  never  very  robust, 
have  been  scarcely  equal  to  so  heavy  a  task,  and  the 
work  has  progressed  slowly :  she  has  only  finished 
as  yet  several  small  pictures,  which  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

Egypt — bewilderingly  beautiful  and  picturesque 

•  Colonel  Arendmp  was  slain  towards  the  close  of  1875, 
in  the  engagement  between  the  Khedive’s  troops  and  the 
Abyssinians. 
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as  it  is — is  a  country  at  once  to  torment  and  to 
delight  the  artist.  To  delight,  from  its  inexhaustible 
feast  for  the  eye,  and  its  ever-suggestive  fund  of 
interest  arising  from  the  similitude  of  its  present  to 
its  past,  thereby  allowing  the  imagination  to  live  in 
the  actual  past  of  old  Biblical  times,  so  far  as 
costumes  and  customs  are  concerned.  But  the 
country  is  also  a  torment,  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  sketching  in  the  open  air,  or  obtaining 
models  for  studio  work.  In  out-door  work  you  are 
the  object  of  overwhelming  attraction  to  a  population 
never  too  busy  to  spend  any  length  of  time  in  staring, 
crowding,  and  otherwise  inconveniencing  the  unlucky 
sketcher.  While,  as  regards  models,  your  difficulties 
are  still  worse,  arising  from  the  ignorant  timidity  of 
the  people.  They  think  that  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  you  must  needs  look  at  them  when  studying 
from  them,  can  but  be  indicative  of  the  evil  eye. 
Also  from  their  impatience  of  sitting,  amounting 
almost  to  inability  to  do  so ;  and  lastly,  their  exorbitant 
ideas  of  payment. 

The  country  itself,  apart  from  its  world-famed 
wonders  of  temple,  pyramid,  etc.,  is  eminently  beauti¬ 
ful  and  characteristic,  though  it  obtains  so  little 
general  notice  or  admiration.  First,  its  pastoral 
life  in  the  strip  of  fertile  valley  constituting  Egypt 
proper,  with  its  rich  luxuriant  growth  and  picturesque 
old-world  agriculture  ;  then  the  sharp  line  where  this 
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ends  and  the  Desert  begins,  the  beautiful,  wonderful, 
ever-changing  Desert,  as  distinct  a  feature  in  nature 
as  the  sea,  and  always  beautiful,  whether  seen  under 
mid-day  glare,  when  even  the  shadows  seem  made 
of  light :  or  reflecting,  like  water,  the  path  of  the 
setting  sun :  or,  most  marvellous  effect  of  all,  seeming 
to  hold  within  its  bosom  some  remains  of  the  past 
day’s  sunshine,  so  that  long  after  twilight  has 
deepened  the  sky  to  purple,  it  still  remains  a  gleam¬ 
ing  light,  as  if  loath  to  quit  its  thoughts  of  sun  and 
heat. 

Cairo  is  probably  about  the  most  cosmopolitan 
city  in  the  world.  Greeks,  Armenians,  Italians, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  with  a  considerable  sprink¬ 
ling  from  the  more  northern  countries,  are  to  be 
met  in  almost  any  little  social  gathering.  French 
is  the  usual  language  in  society,  as  being  the  most 
widely  known  among  all  nations.  The  real  Egyptians 
and  Arabs  never  mix  very  generally  in  this  foreign 
society,  which  usurps  so  large  a  part  of  their  country  ; 
their  adherence  to  their  own  ways  of  life,  religious 
and  otherwise,  keeping  them  singularly  isolated,  while 
their  ruler  is,  as  it  were — in  spite  of  them — forcing  on 
the  civilization  of  the  country  by  large  and  ever- 
increasing  employment  of  European  talent  and 
industry. 
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HIS  lady  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Rev. 


H.  Augustus  Holden.  She  was  born  at  Summer 
Hill,  near  Birmingham,  1818.  Her  early  childhood 
was  passed  at  Woolsaston,  Shropshire — a  spot  remark¬ 
able  for  its  lovely  scenery  :  from  thence  is  discernible 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  sombre  Welsh  hills  ;  part  of 
the  scenery  is  wild  even  to  danger,  more  especially 
one  mountain,  which  used  to  be  a  succession  of  quag¬ 
mires.  Miss  Holden’s  early  girlhood  was  spent  at 
Brighton,  until  she  left  to  go  to  school  at  Calais. 

Although  not  perhaps  passionately  enamoured  of 
art  as  an  amusement,  Miss  Holden  always  liked  her 
studies  in  drawing.  At  the  Calais  school,  the  gover¬ 
ness  who  taught  drawing  imparted  as  much  as  limited 
knowledge  in  the  teacher  would  admit,  but  chiefly 
succeeded  in  making  her  young  pupil  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  such  dry  crumbs.  Miss  Margaret 
induced  her  father,  who  was  always  anxious  to  give 
his  children  every  educational  advantage,  to  allow  her 
to  go  to  school  in  Paris,  and  so  give  her  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  properly  with  a  good  master. 

The  result  enabled  her  to  receive  instruction  from 
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M.  Troivaux  and  M.  Grenier.  The  former  was  a  man 
of  talent,  a  water-colour  painter  and  miniaturist,  and 
an  excellent  teacher  :  he  gave  his  young  English  pupil 
a  good  idea  of  colour.  He  might  have  earned  for 
himself  a  high  reputation,  but  unhappily  he  worked 
for  others,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  too  old  to  begin 
afresh  that  he  realized  how  he  had  sacrificed  his  time 
and  abilities.  From  M.  Grenier,  a  peintre  de  genre 
of  some  note,  Miss  Holden  learnt  to  draw  heads  in 
chalk. 

But,  thoughtful  and  eager,  the  young  girl  became 
uncomfortably  conscious  that  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  to  draw.  For  awhile  the  family  stayed 
at  Honfleur,  on  the  French  coast,  where  she  drew 
assiduously  from  everybody  obliging  enough  to  play 
“  sitter  ”  or  “  model  ”  for  her  benefit.  From  France, 
the  household  returned  to  England,  staying  at  Chel¬ 
tenham  for  about  a  year,  then  coming  to  London. 

Miss  Holden  at  once  persuaded  her  father  to 
consent  to  her  going  to  Sass’s  Academy.  Mr.  Sass 
was  kindest  of  the  kind  to  those  to  whom  he  “  took  a 
fancy,”  and  he  forwarded  Miss  Holden’s  studies  as 
much  as  possible,  watching  her  steady  progress  with 
paternal  interest.  He  even  yielded  to  her  (then 
daring)  desire  of  passing  through  more  severe  studies, 
only  accorded  as  a  rule  to  male  students,  and  he  gave 
her  sound  advice  and  friendly  suggestions,  encouraging 
her  in  her  enthusiastic  labours.  Every  working  day 
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for  some  nine  or  ten  months,  Miss  Holden  toiled 
from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  young  girl  was  married  to  Mr.  Backhouse. 

After  her  marriage  she  had  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  and  instruction  of  W.  Mulready,  R.A.,  and 
also  that  of  the  late  eminent  engraver,  Mr.  Goodall. 
To  these  gentlemen  she  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  art.  Mrs.  Backhouse  has 
all  her  life  been  a  most  earnest  and  industrious 
student,  always  desirous  of  progressing  in  her  pro¬ 
fession,  which  she  loves  and  reverences. 

Mrs.  Backhouse’s  first  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  This  was  the  portrait  of  her  father. 

She  has  exhibited  in  many  of  our  picture  galleries, 
though  devoting  her  time  more  especially  to  private 
commissions,  and  painting  portraits.  Her  favourite 
subjects  are  graceful  female  figures,  often  beautiful 
Italian  or  Swiss  girls,  picturesque  gipsy  children, 
gleaners,  beggars,  and  cottagers.  Seeking  models  for 
these  elegant  subjects  has  pleasantly  occupied  much 
of  her  time,  leading  her  in  the  half  toilsome,  half 
dreamily  idle  way  of  an  artist  through  the  loveliest 
spots  of  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

When  in  Rome,  Mrs.  Backhouse  naturally  painted 
old  Francesco,  the  shepherd,  for  every  artist  paints 
him.  He  is,  in  fact,  growing  ashamed  of  being 
painted,  and  declares  that  as  he  has  grown-up  sons 
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and  daughters,  he  ought  to  leave  off  sitting  for  his 
picture.  The  handsome  Roman  women  form  fine 
“subjects.”  As  a  rule,  they  are  strong  and  well 
grown  and  alarmingly  muscular.  They  pile  up  any 
amount  of  ponderous  luggage,  or  great  square  stones, 
on  their  heads.  The  older  they  grow,  the  more  their 
strength  develops.  A  tradition  exists  to  the  effect 
that  a  porter,  having  failed  in  lifting  some  excessively 
heavy  load,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  cried  out 
desperately,  “  I  must  go  and  fetch  my  mother  !  ” — to 
carry  it  for  him. 

Capri  is  a  charming  place  in  respect  of  scenery, 
but  hopeless  in  the  matter  of  models,  for  the  priests 
forbid  the  women  sitting  to  artists.  Fortunately,  as 
the  indigenous  womankind  runs  ugly,  neither  tempta¬ 
tion  nor  disappointment  is  involved.  At  Sorrento, 
the  females  of  the  lower  class  are  more  agreeable  and 
less  rigidly  looked  after.  Like  all  the  women  of  their 
class  in  Italy,  the  contadinas  of  Sorrento  slave  un¬ 
remittingly,  working  in  the  vineyards.  The  Italian 
peasants  are  rather  fond  of  artists — but  as  they  are 
also  marvellously  fond  of  begging,  even  when  under 
no  necessity,  and  artists  are  of  course  bound  to  be 
a  little  xree  with  largesse,  this  professed  cordiality  is 
not  free  from  suspicion.  The  drollest  instances  are 
adduced  by  artists — funny  enough  as  after  recollec¬ 
tions,  but  hardly  pleasant  at  the  time.  One  day, 
near  Massa,  with  one  of  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Backhouse 
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wandered  down  an  apparently  interminable  succession 
of  steps,  leading  finally  to  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
where  a  curious  sight  presented  itself.  A  perfect 
cloud  of  small  boys  disported  in  the  limpid  water, 
like  so  many  juvenile  Tritons,  minnows,  or  dolphins. 
Suddenly,  in  the  most  startlingly  abrupt  manner,  one 
swiftly  climbed  up,  acrobat-like,  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  playmate ;  then  others  scrambled  on  the  top  of 
him,  until  an  unlimited  number  of  boys  made  a  living 
Tower  of  Babel  of  their  burnt-sienna  carcasses.  But 
unluckily  they  caught  sight  of  the  two  ladies ;  they 
made  a  dash,  and  began  begging.  The  buzz  gave 
a  signal  to  the  villagers,  who  swarmed  out,  and  the 
strangers,  to  their  dismay,  found  themselves  pursued 
by  a  beseeching,  importunate  train  of  loud-voiced 
Lazzaroni,  all  holdiug  out  their  hands,  with  a  chorus 
of  “  Dottore,  signora.”  Massa  is  a  wretched  little 
village,  and  its  inhabitants  so  poor  that  the  ownership 
of  seven  or  eight  pounds  a  year  makes  a  man  feel 
quite  proud  and  independent.  So  secluded  is  the 
place  that  Sorrento  is  large  and  bustling  by  comparison. 
The  villagers  carry  water  on  their  heads  from  the 
mountains  ;  the  girls  look  happy  with  perhaps  one 
rose  put  in  their  bright  hair,  walking  with  sure 
(though  naked)  foot,  and  the  air  of  so  many  princesses. 
The  girls  at  Sorrento  are  very  good-natured,  especially 
those  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  For  one 
they  like  they  will  take  any  trouble,  and  are  un- 
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remitting  in  attentions.  Little  groups  used  to  follow 
Mrs.  Backhouse  from  place  to  place,  begging  to  be 
sketched.  One  angel-faced  little  guide  invariably  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  purchases  or  marketing,  telling  the  lady 
strangers  where  to  procure  the  best  fruits,  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  and,  what  was  most  important,  adding  the 
exact  value  of  each  article  bought. 

Another  day,  the  ladies  paused  outside  an  orchard. 
The  owner  invited  them  in,  and  hospitably  offered 
them  five  or  six  peaches,  which  he  plucked.  The 
elder  lady  gave  him  some  silver,  but  the  peaches  were 
all  unripe,  and  hard  as  the  heart  of  Caesar  Borgia. 
Presently  the  daughter  of  the  house  came  and  gathered 
some  bunches  of  beautiful  purple  grapes  for  the 
strangers.  She  held  out  one,  especially,  and  showed 
it,  saying,  “  Is  it  not  lovely,  signora  ?  ”  She  made 
so  pretty  a  picture  herself,  that  Mrs.  Backhouse  asked 
her  to  sit.  She  consented,  and  agreed  to  visit  the 
lady’s  studio  next  day.  The  artist  was  pleased,  and 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  the  coming  of  the 
girl ;  but  what  was  her  vexation  when,  instead  of  a 
piquant  Italian,  there  entered  a  queer-looking  being, 
clad  in  a  tawdry  attempt  at  fashionable  attire.  Sor¬ 
rento  is  delightful  for  the  artistic  sojourner.  The  early 
summer  mornings  are  exquisite.  The  blue  sea,  Vesu¬ 
vius,  the  vineyards,  all  combine  to  make  a  lovely  view 
in  front  of  one’s  windows — beautiful  as  a  vision. 
Probably  this  region  is  most  attractive  in  the  early 
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summer  clays,  for  then  the  orange  and  lemon  groves 
are  at  their  best,  and  the  scene  is  lively,  with  men, 
women,  and  children  all  busy  carrying  the  ripe,  golden 
fruit  down  to  the  pier  to  place  it  in  the  little  brown- 
sailed  boats  for  Naples,  there  to  be  packed  for  “  Ingle - 
terra.”  Everything  goes  to  “  Ingleterra.”  Fruits  are 
temptingly  abundant  at  Sorrento,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  a  magnificent  group  of  peaches,  purple  and 
green  grapes,  figs,  nectarines,  and.  other  delicious 
gatherings  adorning  the  breakfast-table,  looking  far 
too  gorgeous  to  be  eaten,  yet  sweetened  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  cost — sum  dear  to  every  lady’s  heart 
— “next  to  nothing.”  The  women  are  seen  at  their 
greatest  advantage  as  they  bring  down  large  baskets 
of  oranges  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  to  be  sold  in 
the  shops  or  elsewhere.  You  see  them  constantly 
every  day  during  the  season.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
the  picturesque  basket  of  fruit  in  cool  green  leaves, 
they  are  loaded  with  the  long  canes  used  to  support 
the  vines  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  or  stowed  away 
in  the  vineyards  when  the  vintage  is  done.  The 
aspect  of  these  women  is  always  graceful,  stately,  and 
yet  so  grandly  simple  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  the  human  figure,  thus 
noble  even  under  such  homely  labour.  The  most  toil- 
worn  and  elderly  women  often  look  majestic,  carrying 
a  cruel  load  of  long  bunches  of  cane  to  and  from 
the  viueyards.  The  raised  arms,  the  sure,  true  step 
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of  the  naked  foot,  the  flow  of  the  merest  rag  of 
drapery,  is  beautiful,  lighted  up  by  the  surrounding 
colour  of  scene,  aided  by  the  picturesque  costume. 
One  poetic  little  figure  struck  the  fancy  of  the  English 
artist — a  poor  orphan  gleaner,  who  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  richer  girls,  when  one  of  the  vineyards 
was  gathered.  Dishevelled  hair,  wretched  clothes, 
mean  and  deplorable  even  on  her  forlorn  little  body, 
did  not  take  away  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  this 
child.  In  her  hands  she  carried  a  small  earthenware 
pitcher,  into  which  she  had  collected  a  remarkable 
gleaning  of  single  grapes,  and  such  small,  meagre 
bunches  as  were  despised  by  others.  She  seemed  an 
impersonation  of  the  fatherless  and  the  poor,  for 
whose  sake  the  command  was  given  that  something 
must  be  left  of  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

None  of  Mrs.  Backhouse’s  brothers  and  sisters  dis¬ 
played  artistic  taste  except  her  eldest  brother,  Dr. 
Holden,  who  is  now  head-master  of  the  Cathedral 
school  at  Durham.  Her  daughter  Mary  is  a  very 
promising  young  artist :  she  studied  first  at  South 
Kensington,  and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
She  has  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  else¬ 
where,  from  1869. 

Mrs.  Backhouse  is  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the 
British  Artists,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Lady 
Artists.  Of  this  society  she  is  a  member.  Many  of 
hei  pictures  have  been  issued  as  chromo-lithographs 
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by  Messrs.  Rowney.  Two  of  her  best  “  chromos  ”  are 
“Little  Bessy  ”  and  “  Feeding  Bunny.” 

The  titles  of  some  of  her  paintings  are,  besides 
portraits : — 

Red  Riding  Hood,  1852  ; 

Contented,  1859 ; 

Self-Satisfied,  1862 ; 

In  the  Woods,  1872.  (All  exh.  R.  A.) 

Outside  the  Camp,  1866, 

The  First  Journey, 

A  Happy  Thought, 

Resting,  1867 ; 

Tattered  and  Torn, 

Happy  as  a  Queen, 

Une  Paresseuse,  1869 ; 

Hot  Loaf  for  Tea  fetched  by  a  “  Dumpling,” 

Tired  from  the  Glean,  1870 ; 

A  Gipsy  Gleaner, 

Out  of  Work,  1871  ; 

A  Child  of  the  South, 

A  Shepherd  Boy,  1872  ; 

Dolce  far  Niente,  1873.  (All  exh.  Brit.  Art.) 

A  Rose  in  June,  1874; 

Spring,  1875. 

Watching;  Gleanings  from  the  Vineyard  at  Massa, near 
Sorrento.  (All  exh.  S.  of  Lady  Art.) 

The  Fisherman’s  Child.  (Dudley  Gallery.) 

Patient  Waiting. 

La  Bella  Sorrentina. 
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ISS  BEHR  was  bom  in  Berlin,  but  quitted 


lier  native  country  when  a  child,  and  being 
now  quite  settled  in  England,  feels  it  a  matter 
of  pride  and  gratification  to  be  regarded  as  an 
English  artist.  For  the  land  of  her  adoption  she 


has  always  expressed  the  deepest  sympathy — and 


rightly  so,  for  she  has  been  welcomed  here  with 
kindness. 

Her  mother,  when  living  in  Berlin,  founded  an 
association  to  assist  poor  workmen  by  loans  of  money. 
This  association  became  after  a  time  most  useful  and 
important,  and  the  royal  family  consequently  were 
always  pleased  to  aid  Madame  Behr,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  her  services.  When  first  coming  to  England, 
Mr.  Behr  and  his  wife  had  a  personal  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  the  Princess  of  Prussia  (now  Empress 
of  Germany)  to  the  English  Court,  and  especially  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Ely,  who  has  ever  been  a  true 
and  kind  friend  and  patron  to  the  family. 

Madame  Behr,  a  most  talented  woman,  bestowed 
the  greatest  care  on  the  education  of  her  daughter, 
giving  her  every  opportunity  of  developing  her 
natural  abilities.  Before  Miss  Behr  devoted  herself 
entile!)1  to  painting,  she  often  thought  of  choosing 
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literature  as  a  profession.  From  earliest  childhood 
she  was  “fond  of  writing,”  to  use  a  familiar  and 
expressive  phrase — showing  undoubted  cleverness  in 
her  literary  efforts.  She  wrote  a  good  deal  on  artistic 
subjects  from  time  to  time  in  different  papers ;  her 
father,  who  is  political  correspondent  of  the  Nord 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  giving  her  his  help  and  advice. 
When  only  sixteen,  she  published  a  little  book,  “Was 
mir  mein  Klavier  erzahlt”  (What  my  Piano  tells  me). 

It  was  much  liked  and  appreciated,  and  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  for  publication  in  the  Patrie,  being  ' 
again  translated  more  lately  into  the  same  language 
by  a  Belgian  lady,  and  published  in  a  Belgian  paper. 

Miss  Behr’s  studies  were  made  in  France  and 
Belgium, — first  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Antwerp, 
under  the  superintendence  of  De  Keyser,  director  of 
the  Academy  in  that  city,  with  whom  she  studied 
three  years ;  subsequently,  in  Brussels,  M.  Gallait, 
the  eminent  artist,  showed  the  young  student  great 
kindness,  encouraging  her  to  come  to  him  for  advice — - 
a  favour  he  seldom  grants.  M.  Gallait  also  gave  her 
a  cordial  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Millais. 

The  first  time  Miss  Behr  exhibited  was  in  Brussels. 
The  work  was  the  portrait  of  her  beloved  mother — a 
subject  in  which  her  heart  guided  her  hand.  For  a 
first  essay,  it  met  with  marked  and  flattering  success. 
On  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  the  young  artist 
was  presented  to  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  who 
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complimented  her  on  her  work.  Seeing  Madame 
Behr  standing  in  the  room,  her  Majesty  smilingly 
said,  “It  is  a  very  good  likeness.”  The  following 
year  Miss  Behr  exhibited  a  life-size  full-length  portrait 
of  Madame  Klapka,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Hungarian 
General,  and  a  “Margaret”  (from  “Faust”).  On  this 
occasion  she  was  presented  to  the  King,  who  opened 
the  exhibition  in  person.  His  Majesty  spoke  to  her 
for  a  long  time  very  kindly,  and  when  leaving,  turned 
unexpectedly,  and  honoured  her  by  a  courteous 
parting  bow.  Miss  Belir’s  pictures  were  favourably 
noticed  in  all  the  journals. 

The  industrious  artist  then  sent  to  Gand,  Lie<?e, 
Antwerp,  different  pictures  and  portraits — too  many, 
indeed,  to  enumerate,  as  they  could  not  be  considered 
English  paintings. 

In  London  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  first  time  (1873)  she  sent  a  picture  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  it  was  “accepted.”  The  picture  was  an 
Italian  peasant  girl — “  Angiolina.”  The  next  year 
she  sent  two  portraits — Lady  Marion  Springfield, 
daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Ely,  and  a  child, 
Georgie,  daughter  of  Captain  Parry.  They  were  well 
placed,  and  mentioned  with  commendation  in  some 
reviews  in  leading  papers.  In  1875  she  did  not 
exhibit,  but  had  the  honour  to  show  three  of  her 
paintings  to  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House.  These  pictures— with  which  the 
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Princess  seemed  very  pleased — were  the  artist’s  own 
portrait,  with  her  palette,  a  “  Margaret,”  and  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  young  girl  playing  the  violoncello. 
A  sad  interest  attached  to  the  last  named.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Patteau,  a  Belgian  artist, 
full  of  genius,  who  had  the  preceding  winter  died  at 
Brussels.  This  portrait  was  sent  (1875)  to  the 
Brussels  Exhibition. 


Gfatkruw  ,$'atan  Jarman  gMwp  (fudft). 

HERE  is  but  little  to  be  recorded  of  this  lady 


— a  clever  painter  of  figure  subjects.  She 
was  born  in  London,  and  married,  1869,  Christopher 
Bisschop,  artist,  of  Friesland,  Knight  of  the  Eiken 
Krown,  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  the  Order  of 
Franz  Joseph.  Madame  Bisschop  is  a  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society  des  Aquarellistes  Beiges,  and 
only  lady  artist  working  member  of  the  Pulcry 
Society  of  the  Hague — to  both  of  which  societies 
she  was  elected  member  in  1871.  She  had  the 
diploma  and  medal  for  water  colour  paintings  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Vienna. 

Her  sisters  Louise  and  Georgina  are  both  promising 
young  artists.  Louise  Swift’s  dogs  are  very  spirited. 

VOL.  II.  d 
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gas*  (gtcftatl). 

TULES  BOUVIER  was  born  in  Paris,  but  came 
J  (1818)  early  in  life  to  England.  Marrying  a 
Scotch  lady,  Miss  Agnes  Chalmers,  a  native  of  Paisley, 
he  grew  so  much  attached  to  this  country  that  he 
remained  as  a  permanent  denizen  of  London,  although 
often  sojourning  in  France. 

His  four  sons,  as  they  grew  up,  became  well- 
known  artists.  The  eldest  is  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Agnes  Rose  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  a  family 
of  six,  all  artists.  She  was  born  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
November,  1842.  The  house  where  she  was  born  has 
since  been  pulled  down,  with  others,  in  the  formation 
of  Garrick  Street.  When  only  three  years  old,  she 
travelled  with  her  family  in  Belgium  and  Germany. 
Her  education  was  conducted  at  home,  her  chief  delight 
being  the  study  of  painting.  Naturally,  with  a  father, 
sister,  and  brothers  all  painting,  it  would  have  been 
almost  strange  had  she  not  taken  up  the  pencil.  Her 
elder  sister,  Julia,  gave  every  promise;  but,  like  many 
other  ladies,  she  gave  up  the  practice  of  art  at  her 
marriage,  although  she  had  already  a  good  reputation 
as  a  painter  of  birds,  her  special  fancy.  Agnes  Rose 
Bouvier  from  her  earliest  infancy  was  familiar  with 
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artistic  pursuits.  She  had  the  most  excellent  ft ■  u 
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artistic  pursuits.  She  had  the  most  excellent  guid¬ 
ance  from  father  and  elder  brothers.  She  copied  very 
little,  as  it  was  easy  for  her  to  obtain  models — the 
house  in  London,  people  laughingly  said,  was  “  all 
studio.” 

At  the  eventful  time  of  the  Coup  d’Etat,  Miss 
Bouvier  was  with  her  family  in  Paris.  The  “  boys  ” 
were  studying  in  the  Louvre.  The  household  was 
much  alarmed,  as  well  they  might  be,  hearing  firing 
going  on  in  the  streets.  They  left  Paris  immediately) 
but  returned  to  reside  there  at  intervals,  until  a  sad 
occurrence  happened  which  rendered  a  lengthened  stay 
in  France  too  painful.  The  family  were  (1856)  at  La 
Chapelle,  near  Chantilly.  James,  the  third  son,  had 
come  from  London  to  join  them :  he  was  stricken 
down  by  an  illness  which,  partly  perhaps  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  proved  in  a  few  days  fatal. 
His  remains  lie  in  the  little  churchyard.  But,  after 
that  time,  the  household  settled  permanently  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Agnes  was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year. 

The  young  artist  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
1860,  at  Birmingham — a  composition  entitled  “Sticks 
for  Granny.”  This  picture  gained  seven  commissions 
for  her — one  from  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  a  great 
encouragement  for  her  to  persevere  in  the  style  and 
class  of  subject  in  which  she  so  successfully  com¬ 
menced.  She  had  from  her  earliest  studies  always 
painted  from  models,  and  when  she  was  asked  for 
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repeated  replicas  of  the  “  Sticks  for  Granny,”  she 
repainted  these  from  the  living  model  in  preference 
to  merely  copying  her  own  work,  and  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  first  painting.  This  practice  has,  no 
doubt,  tended  to  give  that  charm  of  freshness  which 
is  so  captivating  a  feature  in  all  her  works. 

In  1868  she  visited  Germany  and  Venice,  going 
over  all  the  picture  galleries,  and  painting  from 
nature. 

For  a  long  time  Miss  Bouvier’s  painting  was  only 
a  recreation,  taken  up  at  intervals  snatched  from  do¬ 
mestic  duties.  Her  sister  Julia  had  entered  “woman’s 
true  sphere,”  so  the  responsibilities  of  housekeeper 
devolved  upon  Miss  Agnes  Bouvier.  The  long  illness 
of  her  father  and  mother  (Mr.  Bouvier  died  in  1867) 
painfully  occupied  a  great  part  of  her  time ;  and  with 
such  cares  upon  her,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  at  this 
period  her  name  appeared  only  occasionally  in  the 
catalogues  of  art  exhibitions. 

In  1874  Miss  Agnes  Bouvier  married  S.  J.  Nicholl, 
Esq.,  architect. 

Many  of  her  pictures  have  been  direct  commissions, 
or  purchased  from  the  easel.  Her  principal  exhibited 
works  are  : — 

Sticks  for  Granny,  I860.  (Birmingham.) 

Little  Gypsy,  1861.  (Birmingham.) 

Kiss  Little  Sister,  1865.  (S.  of  Lady  Art.) 

New  Picture  Book,  1866.  (Dudley  Gallery.) 
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Have  a  Bite,  1867.  (Suffolk  Street.) 

The  Gondolier’s  Daughter,  and  “  Alla  Finestra  ”  (both 
painted  at  Venice),  1868.  (Glasgow.) 

Daisy  Chain,  1869.  (Suffolk  Street.) 

Spring  Flowers,  1870.  (New  Brit.  Instit.) 

Peep  Bo  !  1871.  (Dudley  Gallery.) 

Carry  me  !  1871.  (R.  A.) 

Buttercups  and  Daisies,  1872.  (R.  A.) 

Spelling  Lesson,  1872.  (International  Exhibition.) 

The  Field  Clock,  1873.  (Manchester.) 

Coming  from  the  Farm,  1873.  (Birmingham.) 
Gathering  Fir-cones  (painted  at  Bournemouth),  1873. 

(Suffolk  Street.) 

Hot  Cockles,  1874.  (R.  A.) 

Oranges  and  Lemons,  1874.  (Suffolk  Street.) 

Autumn  Berries,  1875.  (S.  of  Lady  Art.) 

Fresh  Eggs  for  Granny,  1875.  (Suffolk  Street.) 

This  artist’s  pictures  are  always  in  water  colours  : 
her  favourite  subjects  young  rustic  girls  and  children, 
painted  from  the  living  model. 


ISS  BOYD’S  works  are  not  so  well  known  to 


the  public  as  to  a  certain  circle  of  artists  and 
others  interested  in  art,  although  she  has  for  some 
years  exhibited  at  various  galleries,  especially  at  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
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the  Dudley  Gallery.  The  subjects  of  her  figure 
pictures  have  hitherto  been  more  imaginative  and 
poetical  than  popular,  and  even  her  landscapes  have 
something  of  this  character. 

It  seems  probable  that  to  some  extent  Miss  Boyd 
inherited  her  ability,  as  she  certainly  did  her  love  of 
art,  from  her  mother,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
stantly  sketching  from  nature,  birds,  plants,  and  other 
objects  most  interesting  in  country  life,  finishing  them 
sometimes  with  miniature  detail.  Indeed,  this  lady 
seems  to  have  had  artistic  readiness  in  using  her  pencil 
on  many  occasions,  and  had  an  especial  interest  in 
animal  life.  Her  daughter  Alice  was  her  inseparable 
companion,  and  contracted  a  similar  habit,  her  com¬ 
mand  over  the  means  of  expression,  correct  drawing 
and  observation  of  characteristics,  proving  much 
greater.  Sketching  continually  from  nature  is  the 
education  of  all  versatile  artists — without  that  habit 
the  ablest  artist  is  often  cramped  and  weak  ;  but  in  all 
likelihood,  had  Miss  Boyd  been  left  to  follow  her  natural 
predilections,  animal  painting  would  have  been  the  pro¬ 
vince  in  which  she  would  have  excelled,  only  she  would 
have  treated  birds  and  beasts  with  their  surroundings 
in  an  imaginative  way.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  death  of  her  mother  that  Alice  Boyd  applied  her¬ 
self  to  art  except  in  the  most  casual  way,  and  then  it 
"as  she  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  an  able 
instructor  in  \\  illiam  Bell  Scott,  who  was  at  that  time 
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iti  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  employed  on  a  series  of  pictures, 
scenes  from  the  history  of  the  English  Border.  Alice 
Boyd  had  retired  to  the  house  of  her  grandfather  in 
that  town,  and  this  series  of  pictures  were  the  first 
works  of  any  considerable  size  and  interest  she  had 
seen  in  progress.  There  is  no  doubt  they  had  an 
influence  in  determining  the  direction  of  her  artistic 
studies.  At  the  same  time,  the  subjects  of  her  own 
pictures  show  that  the  most  imaginative  invention 
very  quickly  developed  itself  when  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  serious  study  and  practice  of  painting. 

At  the  same  time  she  continued  her  study  of 
animals  and  her  love  of  them,  as  was  shown  by  the 
little  book  of  chromo-lithographs  published  by  Messrs. 
Routledge  from  her  designs  two  or  three  years  ago, 
called  “  Robin’s  Christmas  Song.”  This  set  of  clever 
sketches — exhibiting  the  perils  Robin  Redbreast  passed 
through  on  his  journey  to  sing  his  “Yule  Song” 
before  the  King :  perils  of  the  cat,  the  hawk,  the  fox, 
and  the  boy — was  done  to  illustrate  the  nursery  story, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Robert  Burns,  or  at  least 
related  by  him  in  its  present  complete  form  to  his 
little  brother  and  sisters. 

In  the  beginning  of  1865,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother.  Miss  Boyd  again  earnestly  devoted  herself  to 
art,  seeking  consolation,  and  it  is  since  that  date  only 
that  her  undivided  attention  has  been  given  to  paint¬ 
ing.  Having  then  the  ancestral  home,  Penkill  Castle, 
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Ayrshire,  at  her  command,  she  determined  to  decorate 
it  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and  for  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years,  every  season  has  seen  some  characteristic 
addition  to  its  interior,  either  from  her  own  hand  or 
from  that  of  her  friend,  William  Bell  Scott,  who  has 
also  celebrated  this  ancient  homestead  in  his  series  of 
sonnets,  entitled  “The  Old  Scotch  House.” 

The  first  important  picture  painted  by  Miss  Boyd 
was  in  oil ;  subject — “  The  Incantation  of  Hervor.”  In 
this,  the  Scandinavian  heroine  is  represented  at  the 
grave  of  her  father,  at  the  moment  when  the  earth 
opens  under  the  influence  of  her  magical  runes,  and 
the  hand  of  the  dead  man  resigns  to  her  the  sword 
that  is  to  be  fatal  to  her  race.  This  picture  was 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy’s  exhibition. 
The  next  poetical  subject  treated  by  her  was  in  water 
colour,  also  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  ;  subject — “  The 
A  ild  Huntsman.”  The  godless  man,  condemned  to 
hunt  for  ever,  is  on  his  horse,  followed  by  a  spectral 
pack  of  hounds,  rushing  through  a  moon-lighted  fir 
wood,  almost  as  weird  as  the  huntsman  and  his 
ghostly  train.  The  drawing  of  the  dogs  in  this  picture 
shows  how  much  the  lower  animal  life  is  still  the 
painter  s  special  strength,  but  the  effect  of  the  moon¬ 
light  on  the  firs  is  equally  remarkable.  Miss  Boyd 
paints  English  landscape  well,  as  her  large  oil 
picture  of  Chelsea  Reach  shows.  This  she  calls 
A  A  indow  at  C  helsea,  because  it  had  as  foreground 
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an  interior  with  various  accessories.  It  has  not  yet 
been  exhibited.  She  also  painted  “  The  Thames  in 
Winter,”  and  the  “  Chapel  of  San  Clemente,  St. 
Marc’s,  Venice.” 

The  most  important  picture  yet  done  by  Miss 
Boyd  represents  “  Talieson,  the  Bard,”  hearing  his 
deceased  master’s  harp  play  as  it  hangs  on  the  wall. 
This  difficult  and  interesting  subject  has  been  poet¬ 
ically  treated  by  the  artist,  who  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  master  himself  touching  the  strings.  This  work 
was  not  very  well  placed  at  the  Dudley,  but  received 
favourable  attention  from  the  critics. 


guUUitte  (Paxton. 

TT  is  one  of  the  most  disappointing  paradoxes 
of  modern  times,  that  the  very  people  who 
create  the  poetry,  the  humour,  the  ideal  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  or  outer  world,  lead  generally 
the  most  prosaic  lives  of  all  the  community,  even 
when  in  their  own  persons  beautiful  and  graceful, 
or  odd  and  eccentric.  The  great  painter  is  now-a- 
days  one  of  the  quietest  gentlemen  imaginable,  prob¬ 
ably  takes  a  tranquil  interest  in  his  garden,  wonders 
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with  everybody  else  where  he  is  going  for  his  annual 
holiday,  and  has  very  little  tragedy  or  comedy  to 
relieve  the  even  tenour  of  his  diurnal  life.  The  great 
novelist  lives  in  one  of  a  range  of  big  houses  called  a 
Terrace  or  an  Avenue,  and  his  most  exciting  personal 
experience  is  a  scramble  among  the  Scottish  hills  or 
up  the  Alps,  or  hearing  that  “  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  ”  to  So-and-so  “  over  the  way  ”  in  a  railway 
accident.  The  unapproachable  tragedian,  who  is  a 
kind  of  demi-god  on  the  stage,  is  the  most  genial  of 
men  at  a  garden-party  or  afternoon  tea,  but  under¬ 
stands  nothing  about  “reminiscences.”  The  actress 
or  singer  who  is  a  magnificent  Lucrezia  or  Cleopatra, 
a  sparkling  Beatrice  or  Lady  Teazle,  when  “  off  the 
boards”  has  often  little  to  say  for  herself,  and  little 
to  think  about  but  the  virtues  and  shortcomings 
of  her  modiste. 

The  comic  artist  of  the  period  is  almost  always 
a  pleasant,  well-dressed  member  of  society,  living  in 
a  Square  or  a  Crescent,  a  Villa  or  a  Lodge,  going  to 
or  giving  evening  parties  of  the  most  sedate  order, 
seldom  a  reveller  or  a  vivacious  wit,  having  not  un- 

7  O 

frequently  the  “ideas”  for  his  “blocks”  provided 
by  “one  of  the  staff”  non-artistic,  working  on  this 
or  that  “  comic  ’  as  part  of  a  thoroughly  organized 
machine. 

If  the  romance  has  died  out,  however,  artists  are 
much  happier.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  enviable  of 
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modern  beings  is  a  successful,  popular  lady  artist, 
admired  for  her  talents  and  for  her  personal  qualities, 
and  consequently  prosperous  and  content.  But  the 
result  is  that — “  Story !  Bless  you,  they  have  none 
to  tell !  ” 

This  strain  of  sober  reflection  must  not,  of  course, 
be  supposed  to  indicate  one  or  another  particular 
individual. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  “  place  ”  an  artist  so 
original  as  Adelaide  Claxton.  If  set  among  the  ranks 
of  water-colour  figure  painters,  her  humorous  designs 
put  in  a  serious  claim :  if  ranged  as  a  humourist,  her 
illustrations  to  stories  rise  before  the  mental  vision 
argumentatively. 

Adelaide  Claxton’s  birthplace  was  Southampton 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  a  region  redolent  of  art  and 
artists.  She  was  born  in  the  purple,  as  it  were,  her 
father,  Marshall  Claxton,  being  an  artist  of  note. 

Gifted  with  an  inherent  love  of  drawing,  she  could 
take  an  easily  recognisable  portrait  long  before  she 
could  write  her  own  name.  Otherwise,  she  was 
celebrated  for  being  “a  remarkably  stupid  child,” 
— which  meant  a  child  who  liked  all  play  and  no 
work,  until,  being  made  ashamed  of  her  ignorance, 
she  wakened  herself  up  to  intellectuality,  and  set 
to  work  vigorously. 

For  her  father’s  style  of  painting — large  subjects 
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in  oil — she  had  no  taste,  and,  unfortunately,  had  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  the  various  odours  attendant 
on  the  mediums  employed :  therefore,  she  did  not 
benefit  much  by  instruction  that  might  have  been 
invaluable.  Like  many  other  original  people,  she 
owed  very  little  to  teaching.  The  only  instruction 
she  had,  indeed,  was  a  few  months  at  Mr.  Cary’s 
school  in  Bloomsbury,  where  she  sketched  from 
models  and  busts,  and  some  desultory  copying  in 
water  colours  from  such  pictures  at  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  as  happened  to  strike  her  girlish 
fancy. 

In  1850  Miss  Claxton,  then  a  young  child,  went 
with  her  family  to  Australia,  staying  there  four  years. 
From  sheer  love  of  travel,  the  family  wandered  to 
Calcutta.  Then  home  again  to  England. 

As  has  been  the  general  rule  with  artists,  who 
seldom  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  landed  gentry,  or 
even  rise  from  amongst  the  merchant  princes,  it  was 
a  matter  of  necessity  with  Adelaide  Claxton  to  adopt 
the  profession  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  income. 
She  accordingly  set  herself  to  water-colour  drawing 
and  designing  on  wood. 

Her  sister  Florence  had  led  the  way,  however. 
I’  lorence  had  done  what  no  female  artist  in  all  the 
world  had  attempted  before — made  a  drawing  on  wood 
for  a  weekly  illustrated  paper.  There  were  ladies  who 
engraved,  though  not  for  newspapers,  which  involves  a 
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very  unpleasant  amount  of  hurry,  bother,  downright 
drudgery,  and  “  night  work.”  The  names  of  Isabel 
Thompson  and  Miss  Kelly  were  familiar  to  wood- 
draughtsmen,  but  as  yet  no  woman  had  thought  of 
trying  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  preparing  and  execut¬ 
ing  a  wood-block.  Florence  Claxton’s  first  essay  was 

a  full-page  “  cuf”  in  the  Illustrated  Times,  entitled 

# 

“  Miserable  Sinners,”  1859  :  fashionably  dressed  ladies 
and  a  crowd  of  conceited  young  collegians  emerging 
from  church.  She  continued  to  illustrate  books  and 
mag-azines.  Some  of  her  cleverest  sketches  were  con- 
tributed  to  London  Society,  when  under  the  genial 
editorship  of  Mr.  James  Hogg.  One  story-book  for 
young  girls,  by  the  present  author,  was  charmingly 
illustrated  by  her  facile  pencil.  She  also  made  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  very  bright  and  attractive,  chiefly 
large-sized  heads  of  beautiful  girls.  On  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Farrington,  of  Romsey,  in  18G8,  Florence 
Claxton,  however,  withdrew  from  the  profession,  and 
now  makes  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  artistic  world,  though  occasionally  exhibiting. 

Miss  Florence  Claxton’s  water-colour  drawings 
have  been  chiefly  exhibited  at  the  Dudley  and  the 
British  Artists,  occasionally  at  the  Academy.  The 
principal  works  have  been  : — “  Games  ”  (pen  and  ink 
sketches),  1865.  “Broken  Off;”  “The  Beatitudes,” 
done  in  conjunction  with  her  sister,  1866.  “The 
Ritualist;”  “A  Wayfaring  Man,”  1867.  “Symbolism,” 
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1869.  “Lady  Godiva ;  ”  “  L’Institutrice,”  1870. 

Four  companion  drawings  called,  “  Rank,”  “  Wealth,” 
“Beauty,”  “Talent,”  1873. 

Miss  Adelaide  continued  to  work  assiduously, 
making  “  ghost  ”  subjects  a  speciality,  though  by  no 
means  yielding  to  the  eccentric  superstitions  of  spirit¬ 
ualism.  She  also  illustrated  books,  magazines,  and 
weekly  serials.  For  a  long  time  she  has  contributed 
every  week  to  Judy,  Bow  Bells,  and  other  periodicals: 
also  to  London  Society,  and  similar  illustrated 
“  monthlies.” 

On  the  23rd  July,  1874,  Adelaide  Claxton  married 
Mr.  George  Gordon  Turner,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  G. 
H.  Turner,  late  rector  of  Deopham,  Norfolk,  and 
Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  allowable  to  mention  that  this 
graceful  artist  is  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  possesses 
a  fine  voice,  which,  however,  her  assiduity  in  painting 
has  left  her  no  time  to  cultivate.  She  has  also  com¬ 
posed,  but  feels  reluctant  to  publish,  half  distrustful  of 
the  flattering  praise  bestowed  by  friends,  who  are 
naturally  lenient  critics. 

One  of  her  first  exhibited  pictures  was  (1863)  a 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.”  The  next  was  “  A  Water- 
witch,”  1864.  “  The  Bailiff’s  Daughter  at  Islington  ;  ” 

“  Long,  Long  ago  ;  ”  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  1866. 

“  Ye  Appoyntmente  Keppit ;  ”  “  The  Misletoe  Bough,” 
1867.  “Give  Light  to  them  that  sit  in  Darkness,” 
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1869.  “The  Old  Housekeeper’s  Story;”  “Envy,” 

1870.  The  picture  entitled,  “  A  Midsummer’s  Night’s 
Dream  at  Hampton  Court,”  was  so  popular  that  Miss 
Claxton  had  to  make  Jive  replicas.  “  The  Old  House¬ 
keeper’s  Story,”  was  also  much  admired.  “  Little 
Nell,”  she  had  to  copy  thirteen  times.  “  I  cannot  Siug 
the  old  Songs,”  “Left  Behind,”  “The  Warder’s  Dream 
in  the  Tower  of  London”  (187o),  were  among  her 
best  examples. 


(fotnmtn 


HE  picturesque,  retiring  little  town  of  Hors¬ 


ham,  in  Sussex,  is  not  only  a  very  lovely 
spot,  environed  with  romantic  scenery,  places 
such  as  St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  and  beautiful  views 
sprinkled  with  handsome  country  seats,  but  it  has 
historical  claims  of  no  mean  order.  Its  own  name 
comes,  they  say,  from  its  having  originally  been 
“  Horsa’s  home.”  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Shelley,  for  having  yielded  stores  of  Roman 
antiquities,  and  for  other  points  of  interest.  A  book 
was  published  some  time  ago,  giving  its  story  in 
detail. 

Some  years  ago,  in  this  pleasant  nook,  dwelt  a 
family  in  some  respects  calling  to  mind  the  Reynolds 
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household.  The  father  was  a  country  doctor,  but, 
unlike  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds,  he  had  no  sym¬ 
pathies  with  art.  None  of  his  family  had,  indeed, 
ever  displayed  the  slightest  artistic  inclination.  On 
the  mother’s  side — her  name  was  the  well-known  one 
of  Dendy — it  was  quite  the  reverse  ;  many  of  the 
family,  though  never  attaining  professional  skill,  were 
good  amateur  sketchers. 

There  were  twelve  children.  Four,  at  different 
periods,  evidenced  the  most  pronounced  talent  for 
drawing,  without  any  previous  study  or  training  :  each 
adopted  a  special  manner  of  working,  and  each  a 
different  branch  of  art.  The  father  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  this  taste,  and  never  showed  any  sympathy 
with  the  youthful  students  in  their  devotion  to 
drawing  and  painting. 

One  of  the  cleverest  of  these  children  was  Rebecca 
— a  delicate,  fragile,  sensitive  little  creature,  full  of 
fancies  and  dreamy  imaginings.  When  eight  years 
old,  being  confined  to  her  bed  for  seven  months  with 
an  injury  to  her  hip,  she  used  to  cut  out  “  paper  people, 
horses,  flowers,’  anything  that,  as  children  quaintly 
say,  “came  into  her  head.”  And  when  the  candle 
showed  its  welcome  light,  would  hold  these  fancies  out 
as  far  from  the  wall  as  possible,  till  the  shadows  were 
nearly  life-size.  Those  cut  after  prints  in  books  were 
leaHy  pretty  good,  though  at  that  time  the  eager  little 
artist  could  not  draw  at  all. 
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For  the  next  four  years  she  was  more  or  less  a 
sufferer,  consequently  not  able  to  learn  anything.  Her 
great  pleasure  was  to  be  with  her  eldest  brother, 
William,  who  at  that  time  was  helping  her  father. 
In  his  spare  hours  he  used  to  do  very  clever  sketches 
for  his  brothers  and  sisters — pen  and  ink  illustrations 
to  their  favourite  stories.  When  he  was  away  from 
home,  the  little  Rebecca  used  to  try  her  best  to  copy 
these  :  each  visit  he  paid  to  home,  her  brother  used  to. 
see  what  she  had  done,  and  point  out  faults. 

Two  or  three  years  later,  one  of  Mrs.  Coleman’s 
uncles,  who  had  much  artistic  feeling,  saw  some  of 
her  earnest  attempts,  and  to  encourage  her  sent  a 
delightful  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a  “  beautiful  paint¬ 
box,  and  a  stock  of  finest  drawing  materials  ” — also 
invited  her  for  her  first  visit  to  London,  and  took  her 
to  some  picture  galleries.  Then  he  had  her,  with  one 
of  her  girl-cousins  who  had  great  love  and  talent  for 
painting,  for  a  month  or  two  at  his  country  house,  which 
adjoined  Arundel  Castle.  This  kind  uncle  being  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk’s  secretary,  the  two  young  girls  were 
allowed  to  freely  wander  about  in  the  rooms  of  the 
castle,  and  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  copying  the 
splendid  masterpieces  of  art. 

An  odd  and  unusual  difficulty  presented  itself  in 
the  way  of  Miss  Rebecca.  She  was  so  afraid  of  dis¬ 
arranging  the  symmetrically  arranged  contents  of  her 
“  paint-box,”  and  of  spoiling  her  nice  paper,  that  all 
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her  attempts  were  quite  in  vain.  But  she  never  forgot 
those  treasures  of  art  at  which  she  was  privileged  to 
gaze,  and  later  did  a  little  head  from  memory  quite  as 
good  as  a  copy — a  strange  effort.  It  was  a  family 
portrait,  her  uncle  told  her.  So  all  the  time  she  was 
learning  something. 

Still,  when  she  returned  home  again,  after  having 
seen  the  masterly  works  of  “  real  artists,”  she  seemed 
to  have  lost  heart  entirely.  Her  drawing  materials 
lay  untouched :  it  was  useless,  she  thought,  to  make 
such  foolish  attempts  as  her  untrained  hand  was  only 
capable  of.  The  winter  after,  however,  her  three 
young  sisters  being  convalescent  from  measles,  and 
much  of  the  nursing  and  amusing  of  the  girls  devolving 
on  her,  when  other  means  of  diversion  failed,  she  would 
tell  them  if  they  promised  to  be  very  quiet,  she  would 
“do  all  their  portraits,”  just  as  they  were,  muffled  up 
in  all  kinds  of  wraps.  With  true  artistic  ingenuity, 
she  manufactured  a  rough  book  out  of  her  father’s 
surgery  paper.  The  bribe  never  failed  :  they  would 
sit  still  as  so  many  Academy  models  in  various 
attitudes,  while  she  made  rapid  sketches  of  each,  to 
their  infinite  enjoyment.  The  book  still  exists,  and 
has  always  gone  by  the  name  of  “  The  Measles  Book.” 
In  families,  pet  sobriquets  are  rarely  of  a  flattering 
nature.  Her  brother  about  this  time  coming'  on  one  of 
his  visits,  so  praised  these  sketches  that  she  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  more  in  the  same  way.  She  did 
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numerous  rough  and  rapid  sketches  in  a  similar  style 
whenever  she  saw  any  one  sitting  in  a  picturesque 
attitude. 

The  great  affection  and  sympathy  which  had 
always  existed  between  Miss  Eebecca  and  this  brother, 
led  the  young  girl  to  join  him  in  London.  He  had 
now  given  up  everything  else,  and  determined  to 
follow  his  own  longing  to  be  an  artist.  She  watched 
his  progress  with  deepest  interest  :  in  the  evening  she 
gladly  helped  him  in  preparing  boxwood  blocks  for 
drawing,  making  tracings,  and  other  ’prentice  work — 
during  the  day  busily  occupied  in  “woman’s  true 
vocation,”  i.e.  household  cares.  Sometimes  she  would 
sit  for  hours,  or  half  the  night  through,  watching  him 
work. 

A  year  or  two  later,  Miss  Coleman  attended  Mr. 
Heatherley’s  School  of  Art  in  Newman  Street  for  some 
months.  But  with  all  the  good  example  and  kind  and 
valuable  advice  she  got  there,  and  her  earnest  efforts 
at  home  to  do  something  really  saleable — for  her 
brother’s  progress  was  unaided,  and  attended  with 
struggle  and  difficulty — she  still  only  managed  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  few  pictures  now  and  then  in  an  auction- 
room,  for  utterly  inadequate  sums :  or  perhaps  of  some 
little  head  for  a  trifle  more  to  a  dealer  or  private 
purchaser. 

This  was  such  slow  up-hill  work,  it  was  enough  to 
make  a  sensitive  young  artist  despair.  Perpetual  calls 
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on  time  and  thought  in  other  directions',  private 
sorrows  and  personal  worries,  made  it  seem  as  if  there 
would  never  be  a  chance  of  doing  much  better  :  so 
Miss  Coleman,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  resolved  to  give  up 
the  artistic  life,  and  try  a  totally  different  path. 

One  of  her  sisters  was  very  comfortably  settled  in 
Germany,  and  advised  her  to  come  and  try  her 
fortune  there.  It  was  a  happy  suggestion.  She  went 
and  passed  three  cheerful,  healthful  years  in  that 
country — living  in  a  family  and  giving  many  lessons 
in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Breslau.  That  dear  German 
home,  and  the  circle  of  kind  true  friends  she  there 
found,  she  will  ever  remember  with  love  and  gratitude. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  her  stay  are  interesting. 
She  arrived  in  Berlin  a  few  days  before  Christmas-day, 
joining  her  sister,  who  was  to  spend  the  holidays  in 
Berlin  with  her.  The  two  young  ladies  stayed  at  a 
“  Governesses’  Home,”  TJnter  den  Linden.  More  than 
once,  when  out  walking,  they  had  a  bow  from  the  old 
king,  or  “  Father  Wrangel.”  They  enjoyed  a  real 
German  Christmas — a  large  party,  with  a  Christmas 
tree,  whereon  were  presents  even  for  the  strange  young 
Englishwomen.  Some  of  these  gifts  were,  Miss  Cole¬ 
man  understood,  sent  by  the  Crown  Princess,  who 
had  established  the  “  Home  ”  principally  for  English 
governesses.  A  good  German  lady  kindly  interpreted 
e\  erytking  for  the  stranger  all  the  time  she  was  in  the 
house,  from  the  day  her  sister  left  until  she  went  to 
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live  as  English  companion  to  the  only  daughter  of  a 
widow,  at  Halle — a  very  curious  old  university  town 
in  Saxony.  Soon  Miss  Coleman  loved  her  pupil,  but 
could  remain  only  three  months,  as  she  suffered  con¬ 
stant  sick  headache — the  doctor  said  from  the  air  be  ins; 
full  of  perfumes  of  chicory,  which  was  manufactured 
there.  But  she  kept  up  correspondence  with  the 
beloved  pupil  till  the  year  the  cholera  raged  in 
Germany.  The  widowed  lady  fell  a  victim  to  it,  and 
the  home  was  broken  up.  The  young  German  girl 
sent  Miss  Coleman  a  photograph  of  her  mother’s 
boudoir,  the  room  in  which  she  had  died.  Miss  Cole¬ 
man  from  memory  copied  everything  in  this  boudoir 
into  a  painting,  making  out  all  details,  family  portraits, 
and  every  accessory.  This  she  sent  the  young  lady, 
who  was  enchanted  with  this  picture  of  a  familiar 
spot :  a  letter  or  two  passed,  then  a  veil  of  silence  fell. 

When  Miss  Coleman  left  Halle,  the  same  lady  who 
had  befriended  her  at  the  “  Home  ”  was  staying  at 
Breslau,  Silesia ;  she  wished  the  young  girl  to  go  there 
and  give  private  lessons,  as  there  were  at  that  time 
very  few  English  teachers  in  the  town.  This  kind 
friend  found  Miss  Coleman  a  home  with  two  maiden 
sisters  who  had  six  young  ladies  living  with  them  in 
their  pension — girls  wTho  attended  college,  or  had 
private  lessons,  or  were  to  go  into  society :  it  was  quite 
a  little  family.  Miss  Coleman  had  then  a  scanty 
knowledge  of  German,  and  her  linguistical  store  was 
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still  further  limited  by  want  of  courage  in  making  use 
of  the  words  she  knew.  But  she  soon  felt  at  home 
with  the  good  sisters :  she  and  they  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  without  many  words.  The  sisters 
knew  the  “President’s”  family  (Von  Schleinitz),  and 
introduced  the  English  fraulein  there,  when  the  only 
daughter  at  home  became  her  first  pupil.  Through 
her  she  obtained  others,  until  the  second  year,  being 
appointed  English  teacher  in  three  large  schools,  she 
had  altogether  over  two  hundred  pupils. 

Some  of  her  most  intelligent,  generous,  and 
honourable  pupils  were  Jews,  of  whom  the  town  was 
perhaps  half  composed.  She  had  grown  up,  like  many 
others,  prejudiced  against  that  people,  but  seeing  so 
much  of  their  lives,  and  experiencing  such  constant 
kindness  from  them,  she  had  reason  to  change  her 
opinion.  Once,  a  family  where  she  taught  asked  her 
if  she  would  come  to  a  large  Jewish  party — a  sort  of 
musical  and  literary  soiree  at  their  house  :  at  the  same 
time  they  said  they  “  hardly  expected  she  would  visit 
them  as  a  friend,  and  would  not  be  hurt  if  she  refused, 
as  she  might  offend  many  Christian  friends  by  accept- 
ing.  However,  Miss  Coleman  went  to  this  party, 
which  proved  most  delightful,  being  received  and 
treated  more  like  a  princess  than  a  poor  teacher.  Her 
pupil  iu  the  family  thanked  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
the  next  time  they  met — and  Miss  Coleman  got  no 
black  looks  or  unkind  words  from  any  one  else. 
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Teaching  in  the  German  schools  is  hard  work  for 
the  teacher  at  first,  as  the  lesson  is  given  more  as  a 
lecture,  without  books.  Miss  Coleman  had  to  invent 
all  kinds  of  ways  of  inducing  her  pupils  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  language,  and  to  think  it  and  speak  it. 
Sometimes  she  converted  the  lesson  into  a  cheerful 
game,  which  resulted  in  the  girls  declaring  it  was  a 
punishment  to  go  without  the  lesson.  Her  plan  of 
making  a  pleasure  of  toil  appeared  to  answer,  for  at 
the  public  examination  held  at  each  school  at  Easter, 
before  the  Town  Council,  great  professors,  parents  of 
the  pupils,  and  others  interested,  expressed  high  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  progress  of  the  young  people,  particularly 
at  their  manner  of  win 2;  through  their  examination. 

OO  O 

As  the  hour  approached  for  the  poor  teacher  to  pass 
through  her  examination,  she  felt  as  if  going  to  her 
execution ;  and  if  she  had  not  seen  such  affectionate 
and  self-possessed  looks  in  the  faces  of  her  pupils  in 
front  of  her,  she  might  have  been  unable  to  get 
through  the  ordeal. 

Among  Miss  Coleman’s  private  pupils  were  the 
family  of  General  Von  Zastrow  (lately  deceased).  She 
taught  the  wife  and  son.  With  the  former  it  was  a 
pleasant  hour  or  two  sitting  in  the  garden  in  fine 
weather — conversing  in  English,  reading  aloud,  having 
refreshments,  and  often  joining  afterwards  in  an  even¬ 
ing  party,  where  the  young  English  lady  was  privileged 
in  meeting  many  notable  military  and  literary  people. 
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She  had  several  such  grown-up  pupils,  lessons  with 
whom  never  seemed  like  work,  for  she  was  all  the 
time  learning  herself,  enjoying  intellectual  society, 
hearing  good  books  well  read,  and  being  without 
exception  received  and  dismissed  from  a  lesson  like 
a  visitor.  The  first  summer  holidays  she  was  invited 
to  spend  with  some  Polish  friends  of  her  hostess. 
Their  estate  was  near  Posen.  The  village,  which 
belonged  to  the  estate,  consisted  of  five  or  six  mud 
huts  with  holes  for  windows,  the  only  exceptional 
dwelling  being  that  of  the  head  farm  labourer ;  his 
hut  had  two  glass  windows.  But  this  man  was 
exceptionally  privileged ;  he  was  paid  a  little  money 
every  week,  the  others  having  only  what  they  could 
get  from  the  products  of  the  piece  of  ground  allowed 
them.  Once  a  quarter  they  went  to  the  town  of 
Posen  to  the  quarterly  market  or  fair,  and  bought  a 
few  things.  The  English  visitor  used  to  see  all  those 
who  worked  on  the  farm  dining.  The  dinner  gene¬ 
rally  consisted  of  flour  (by  the  look,  it  might  have 
been  lead)  dumplings,  which  these  gourmands  did  not 
like  if  not  very  heavy  ;  vegetables  with  hot  fat  poured 
over  them,  and  once  a  week  some  kind  of  meat.  The 
other  meals  were  simple  to  asceticism — consisting  of 

o 

(huk  gray  bread  ;  no  hot  tea  or  coffee,  no  sweet  things. 
But  the  law  of  compensation  made  amends  for  the 
absence  of  dainty  and  tempting  luxuries.  From  the 
nature  of  their  fare,  it  was  alleged,  above  all  from 
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consuming  such  a  large  proportion  of  coarse  bread, 
these  poor  people  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having 
splendid  teeth,  and  not  one  in  this  village  knew  what 
toothache  was.  The  servants,  in  pretty  Polish  pea¬ 
sant  dress,  waited  at  table  in  bare  feet.  Being 
Catholics,  they  are  not  allowed,  for  some  reason,  to 
dress  their  hair  on  Sunday.  The  visitor  was  taken 
into  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  house  servants 
one  Saturday  night  after  they  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  saw  them  with  their  beautiful,  long,  smooth 
plaited  hair  done  ready  for  Sunday.  For  fear  of 
disarranging  it,  each  maid  had  her  bed  put  against 
the  wall,  and  was  sitting  upright,  just  resting  her 
head  against  the  support  thus  contrived,  some  being 
fast  asleep.  “  Vanity,  thy  name  is  woman  !  ”  Fashion 
reigns  supreme  even  among  the  house  servants  in  a 
Polish  village.  It  was  said  these  maids  always  passed 
Saturday  night  in  this  manner ;  which  calls  to  mind 
the  patched  and  powdered  beauties  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  sitting  in  a  chair  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
for  fear  of  spoiling  the  work  of  their  perruquier. 

Miss  Coleman  once  made  a  remark  about  the 
wretchedness  of  the  village,  whereupon  one  of  the 
men  who  could  speak  German  was  called  upon  to 
give  her  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  He  assured  her  that  they  were  “so  well 
off  here,  they  only  hoped  their  kind  master  would 
never  send  them  away.” 
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In  the  family  lived  a  much-loved,  very  old  but 
very  active  lady,  mother  of  Miss  Coleman’s  host,  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Of  her  the  young  English  guest 
did  a  little  painting,  representing  her  seated  at  an 
open  window,  surrounded  by  flowers,  prayerfully 
reading  some  devout  book,  as  she  spent  most  of 
her  scanty  spare  time.  She  looked  such  a  picture, 
sitting  so  one  day,  that  Miss  Coleman  could  not 
resist  making  a  little  surreptitious  sketch  of  her,  and 
as  her  son  was  delighted  with  this,  Miss  Coleman 
painted  it,  and  it  was  hung  in  the  sitting-room.  The 
artist  made  a  replica  also,  and  sent  it  to  another  son 
in  America,  keeping  the  original  sketch.  Discovering 
they  were  entertaining  an  artist  unawares,  the  host 
and  hostess  eagerly  asked  “  if  she  had  no  drawings 
with  her  ?  ”  She  had  none,  so  her  portfolio  was 
written  for,  and,  when  it  arrived,  well  overhauled. 
Some  other  Polish  friends  were  sent  for  to  come  and 
see  the  contents.  It  must  have  been  rather  aggra¬ 
vating  for  the  artist  to  be  obliged  to  stand  by  and 
comprehend  not  a  word  of  what  was  said,  for  every- 
body  got  very  excited,  and  made  a  great  “  noise  ”  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  One  gentleman  asked  her  to 
“  come  and  stay  a  long  time  ”  at  his  house,  and  make 
little  pictures  of  his  children.  But  her  holidays  were 
over,  so  she  had  to  say  “No.” 

Another  summer  she  spent  the  holidays  with  a 
pupil  and  parents  in  the  beautiful  Silesian  mountains. 
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The  time  passed  quickly.  Several  families  would  join 
together  in  making  excursions  to  different  lovely  spots. 
The  Germans  know  so  well  how  to  organize  such 
things  in  an  enjoyable  way,  to  use  an  expressive 
familiar  phrase.  People  hitherto  strangers  seemed  to 
harmonise  and  be  “  sociable  ”  together ;  some  of  these 
parties  had  good  voices,  and  knew  some  excellent 
part  songs,  so  were  able  to  entertain  the  others  who 
were  less  accomplished.  The  certainty  of  meeting 
plenty  of  good  accommodation  in  the  way  of  food  (a 
very  necessary  consideration)  at  any  halting  place, 
even  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
ease  and  pleasure  of  country  holiday  life  in  Germany. 

The  daily  life  of  the  English  teacher  in  summer 
was  little  varied.  At  five  a.m.  she  rose ;  breakfast  in 
the  garden  at  six ;  lessons  at  school,  seven  till  eleven  ; 
during  the  great  heat  no  more  work  till  four  p.m.;  then 
private  lessons ;  at  eight,  suppers ;  and,  many  evenings, 
hard  at  work  till  midnight  preparing  for  next  day, 
correcting  exercises,  “  and  the  like.”  Some  evenings, 
she  had  time  to  join  the  others  in  a  walk,  or,  still 
better,  an  open  air  concert.  She  and  some  of  her 
friends  joined  in  subscribing  three  shillings  a  year 
each  to  a  musical  society,  and  this  gave  them  the 
right  to  a  large  table  encircled  by  seats  in  a  garden  ; 
there  they  would  sit  under  the  trees,  listening  to  really 
good  music,  or  chatting  with  friends.  In  winter  they 
had  a  large  private  box  in  the  concert  hall  in  the 
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garden.  This  box  was  quite  a  little  room,  with  tables 
and  a  dozen  chairs  or  more.  When  any  vocal  music 
was  going  on,  smoking  was  not  allowed — otherwise, 
the  gentlemen  puffed  at  their  meerschaums,  and  the 
ladies  talked  incessantly,  even  during  performance. 
According  to  English  principle,  however,  the  English 
auditor  never  would  speak  a  word. 

In  winter  the  cold  was  intense.  Miss  Coleman 
wore  felt  boots  and  a  “  great  coat,”  and  often  found 
no  other  conveyance  than  a  sledge,  but  did  not  suffer 
so  much  from  the  dry  frostiness  as  from  the  damp  cold 
of  England.  There  were  eight  flats  in  the  house 
where  she  lived  ;  in  the  large  old  garden  were  eight 
summer  houses.  The  different  families  never  seemed 
to  interfere  with  each  other — some  were  on  visiting 
terms,  and  drank  tea  or  supped  together  in  their 
summer-houses ;  but  sometimes  proud  little  boys  and 
conceited  little  girls  of  the  first  flats  looked  down ,  to 
employ  a  figurative  expression,  on  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  fourth  flat,  and  were  “  not  very  nice  ”  to 
them. 

Breslau  is  a  very  old  town,  full  of  historic  interest, 
full  of  wonderful  and  quaint  old  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  such  as  a  celebrated  university.  In  this 
university,  Miss  Coleman  once  happened  to  be  present 
at  a  great  examination  of  students.  In  the  evening, 
when  their  trials  were  over,  these  young  fellows  made 
the  whole  town  ablaze  with  their  torchlight  processions. 
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They  had  a  good  band,  and  marched  with  uplifted 
swords,  all  singing  some  wild  but  harmonious  students’ 
song,  clashing  their  swords  together  to  the  measure 
of  the  chorus.  This  scene  had  a  striking  and  unique 
effect.  In  the  opinion  of  this  English  spectator,  these 
students  did  not  seem  so  rackety  as  people  have  accused 
-  them  of  being.  She  knew  many  very  well-conducted 
young  men  among  them,  who  worked  hard — but  she 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  they  were  the  poor  ones. 

The  second  winter,  one  of  the  sisters  with  whom 
Miss  Coleman  resided  died,  so  that  she  naturally 
became  more  than  ever  attached  to  the  lonely  one,  the 
last  of  the  family.  From  that  time  everything  was 
shared  between  these  two  friends. 

Then  came  sombre  rumours  of  the  expected  war 
with  Austria.  Even  schoolboys  were  going  off  as 
volunteers  :  save  doctors  and  a  few  other  exempted 
males,  every  able-bodied  man  was  being  drafted  off. 
Young  ladies  began  to  attend  classes  in  the  hospitals, 
to  learn  to  dress  wounds,  and  the  science  of  nursing. 
All  night,  in  the  great  heat,  the  soldiers  could  be  heard 
tramping  by,  going  to  their  fate.  So  the  time  came 
when  the  English  girl  was  obliged  to  depart. 

Before  this,  a  well-known  professional  artist  there 
saw  her  sketches,  and  advised  her  to  devote  herself  to 
painting.  “You  only  want  study,”  said  he,  “  to  become 
a  good  artist.”  But  she  was  much  too  happy  in  the 
society  of  her  dear  pupils,  in  studying  their  different 
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faces  and  characters,  and  in  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
nature  when  her  work  was  over,  to  care  to  give  any 
of  her  time  or  thoughts  to  the  pursuit  of  art.  The 
only  commissions,  with  one  exception,  which  she 
accepted,  were  little  paintings  intended  as  presents. 
The  exception  was  when  she  yielded  to  a  request 
made  that  she  would  do  a  portrait  of  a  lovely  Fiirstin 
von  H — d.  She  agreed  only  to  try — and  she  failed. 
Then  she  was  asked  to  do  one  eye  alone,  life-size, 
floating  in  clouds — a  curious  conception,  but  the 
original  was  a  beautiful  eye,  and  with  a  slight  indica¬ 
tion  of  golden  hair  and  roseate  cheek,  it  really  formed 
a  pretty  little  picture.  The  original  sketch,  and  letter 
of  thanks  from  the  princess,  Miss  Coleman  has  always 
preserved. 

The  Avar  between  Prussia  and  Austria  (1866)  was 
really  the  cause  of  Miss  Coleman’s  returning  to  her 
early  beloved  studies,  and  finally  deciding  on  the 
adoption  of  art  as  a  profession.  As  almost  every 
house  in  Breslau  AAras  to  be  turned  into  a  hospital,  all 
schools  closed,  private  families  too  full  of  dreadful 
anxiety  to  think  of  anything  like  lessons,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  first  fighting  was  expected  to  take  place 
not  far  from  Breslau,  her  father  naturally  wished  Miss 
Coleman  to  return  home.  Against  her  own  A\rishes, 
indeed  against  her  own  will,  she  left  her  friends  there, 
aa  ith  a  heavy’  heart,  knoAving  she  might  never  see 
some  of  them  again.  Not  a  Aveek  after  she  came 
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away  she  had  long  accounts  of  the  first  battles  :  two 
thousand  wounded  had  been  brought  into  the  town 
the  day  after  she  departed.  Then  cholera  broke  out, 
and  it  was  nearly  a  year  ere  the  old  life  was  resumed. 
But  this  is  matter  of  history. 

The  pain  it  cost  her  to  refuse  the  offers  and 
earnest  entreaties  to  return  to  this  dear  home  when 
the  tempest  had  past,  no  one  could  imagine.  Each 
summer  she  has  longed  with  intense  yearning  to 
revisit  that  quaint  old  town,  but  other  duties  hinder 
the  gratification  of  this  desire,  and  only  the  poor 
solace  of  letters  and  promised  visits  remains. 

By  the  time  this  war  was  over,  she  had  pictures  in 
two  exhibitions,  and  from  the  success  and  encourage¬ 
ment  she  had  already  received  from  good  judges,  she 
considered  it  her  duty  to  employ  her  talents  in 
painting,  so  remained  in  England.  It  was  with 
surprise  (as  has  happened  to  others)  that  she  found 
her  hand  had  singularly  improved  in  its  cunning 
during  three  years  of  almost  total  neglect  of  drawing. 
One  reason,  perhaps,  was  that  in  her  happy,  healthful 
life  in  Germany,  she  seemed  to  have  gained  more 
self-confidence,  to  have  lost  in  great  measure  a 
sensitiveness  and  nervousness  from  which  she  had 
suffered  all  the  years  before.  Soon  after  her  return 
to  England,  she  went  to  stay  with  her  brother 
William,  who  had  by  this  time  become  a  well-known 
artist.  Just  to  amuse  herself,  she  painted  a  small  head 
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on  the  corner  of  a  bit  of  paper,  and  seeing  her  brother 
using  body  colour,  which  she  had  never  seen  used  so 
before,  she  took  a  little  from  his  palette,  and  touched 
up  her  “  head  ”  with  it.  The  late  Mr.  Field  Talfourd, 
who  was  staying  with  her  brother,  liked  the  picture, 
and  wondered  “why  she  did  anything  so  nice  in 
a  corner:  ”  she  joined  on  another  piece  of  paper,  and 
making  the  head  into  a  half-length  figure,  sent  it 
to  the  Dudley  Gallery.  It  readily  sold :  the  artist 
was  asked  to  repeat  it,  and  from  that  time  generally 
sold  everything  she  exhibited.  The  next  year  she 
sent  several  water-colour  subjects  to  the  Society  of 
Lady  Artists,  which  were  well  noticed  in  different 
papers.  Some  of  the  critics  gave  her  kindly  hints, 
of  which  she  was  glad  to  avail  herself.  She  was 
about  that  time  elected  member  of  the  Society  of 
Lady  Artists. 

From  this  time  she  continued  to  paint  at  her 
brother’s  house,  while  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
were  settling  their  quarrels ;  she  had  quite  lost  her 
old  fear  of  spoiling  her  nice  paper,  and  did  not  feel 
as  if  afraid  of  any  one  thinking  she  “  ought  to  have 
done  better.  Which  short-lived  gleam  of  happiness 
caused  her  to  be  of  opinion  that  good  health,  a 
cheerful,  happy  life,  and  perfect  freedom  to  do  just 
what  the  brain  imagines,  and  also  freedom  to  do 
that  just  as  the  hand  will  do  it,  aids  more  in  helping 
a  young  artist  than  severe  training  sometimes  does. 
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Miss  Coleman  loves  her  work :  often  her  weary  heart 
has  found  refuge  in  her  pencil,  especially  when  drawing 
the  first  sketches  for  large  heads,  which  have  been  her 
subjects  for  painting  on  pottery  for  nearly  four  years 
past.  An  artist’s  life  must  be  necessarily  lonely ; 
whole  days  must  frequently  be  passed  in  solitude  ; 
and  to  see  life  and  expression  growing  under  the 
skilled  fingers  makes  the  true  artist  feel  to  have  some 
other  soul  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  author 
is  surrounded  by  creatures  of  his  own  fancy — beloved 
and  courted  company. 

During  the  last  seven  years  the  only  help 
she  has  found  has  been  valuable  advice  from  her 
brother  and  friends,  occasional  copying  from  old 
masters  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  greatly 
improved  her  colouring,  now  and  then  making  care¬ 
ful  studies  from  a  model,  and  incessantly  studying 
with  her  eye  the  human  face,  as  her  greatest  wish 
has  been,  since  exclusively  painting  heads,  to  get 
beautiful  expression,  believing  that  her  success  has 
been  more  attributable  to  her  having  been  able  to 
make  pretty  and  pleasant  faces,  than  to  her  designs 
being  academic  works  of  art,  the  defective  drawing 
in  a  measure  barring  their  claim  to  be  considered 
such.  Before  painting  one  on  pottery,  she  never 
drew  a  large  head  either  from  cast  or  life. 

It  might  be  permissible  to  quote  a  few  words  from 
a  private  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  a  lady 
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having  a  deep  love  of  artistic  work,  though  not  a 
professed  art  critic.  “You  know,”  she  says,  “  how 
much  I  have  always  loved  your  work.  There  is  a 
certain  sympathetic  quality  in  it,  as  well  as  its 
true  sense  of  beauty,  that  has  always  attracted  me 
immensely.  It  is  not  frivolous,  nor  yet  grim  in  its 
sorrow,  but  with  a  subtle  suggestion  of  possibilities  of 
character,  that  makes  one  think  of  all  sorts  of  histories 
for  your  pretty  creatures.  That’s  the  whole  core  of 
what  I  have  to  say  of  it  when  I  speak  to  my  friends — 
sympathetic  and  suggestive.  ...  I  must  treat  myself 
to  another  ‘  Rebecca  Coleman  ’  soon.” 

Of  course  an  artist  must  be  judged  by  what  work 
they  have  actually  produced,  not  by  what  they  might 
have  done  had  circumstances  been  different. 

Miss  Coleman’s  principal  works  have  been : — 
“Violets,”  1866,  Dudley  Gallery — half-length  of  a 
girl  smelling  violets.  “A  Novel  without  a  Sensation,” 
1866,  Mr.  Wallis’s  exhibition,  Suffolk  Street — an 
interior,  figure  of  a  girl  fallen  asleep  over  a  book.  “  Girl 
at  an  open  Window,”  1866.  “Devonshire  Haymaker,” 
1867;  sold  privately — considered  one  of  her  best; 
figures  about  two  feet  high.  “In  the  Studio,”  1867, 
Dudley  Gallery ;  bought  by  Mr.  E.  Cox,  of  Liverpool, 
who  wrote  the  artist  a  kind  letter  about  it,  advising 
her  to  do  some  pictures  with  more  than  one  figure  in 
it,  which  she  did  next  year.  “Stray  Thoughts,”  1869, 
Dudley  Gallery — half-length  figure  of  girl  working 
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with  evident  absence  of  mind;  a  very  successful  pic¬ 
ture.  “  Sofa  Corner,”  1869,  Dudley  Gallery.  “Latest 
Intelligence,”  1869,  Society  of  Lady  Artists — peasant 
girl  standing  at  cottage  door,  another  with  basket 
from  market  telling  the  latest  gossip  from  town ; 
well  noticed.  Two  Heads,  and  two  copies  of  Dutch 
Interiors  in  the  National  Gallery,  exhibited  the  same 
time.  “  A  Message  to  Head-quarters  ” — child  dictating 
a  letter  to  its  father  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  illus¬ 
trating  an  incident  in  the  newspapers,  of  a  dictated 
letter  from  his  little  girl  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  dead 
officer.  “  Symphony  in  Green  ” — girl  lying  on  a  sofa, 
everything  of  course  with  greenish  hue  ;  both  exhibited 
1870,  Society  of  Lady  Artists.  “The  Last  Chapter,” 
1871 — one  girl  reading  to  another.  “A  Puritan 
Head,”  1871,  International;  well  noticed.  “Ye 
Gentil  Mayde,”  1872,  Dudley  Gallery — small  head 
painted  like  miniature ;  very  well  noticed.  This 
was  repeated,  and  the  artist  had  several  commissions 
to  do  more  like  it.  “Stella  invalided  Home;”  two 
or  three  Heads  ;  all  exhibited,  1872,  at  the  Society  of 
Lady  Artists. 

Since  1872  Miss  Coleman  has  almost  entirely 
devoted  herself  to  large  heads  on  pottery,  which  have 
been  purchased  by  several  Royal  families  and  person¬ 
ages  of  the  highest  distinction. 
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M  ARIE  Francoise  Catherine  Doetyer  Corbaux  was 
born  in  1812.  Her  father  was  English  by 
birth,  but  lived  much  abroad.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  was  well  known  to  scientific  men  of 
England  and  France  as  a  statistician  and  mathe¬ 
matician.  His  various  publications  had  gained  for 
him  a  high  position  in  the  scientific  world. 

Very  early  in  life,  Fanny  displayed  a  marked  love 
for  drawing.  When  she  was  but  fifteen,  the  childish 
fancy  was  suddenly  turned  into  a  matter  of  stern 
necessity.  Her  father  lost  a  considerable  competence, 
and  became  enfeebled  both  in  body  and  mind.  The 
young  girl  bravely  faced  the  difficulties  of  an  arduous 
profession,  and  set  to  work  in  right  earnest.  Her 
almost  unaided  struggles,  her  perseverance,  brought 
their  own  reward.  In  1827  she  received  a  gratifying 
sign  of  coming  success,  in  obtaining  the  large  silver 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  an  original  portrait 
in  miniature,  the  Isis  medal  for  a  copy  of  figures  in 
water  colours,  and  the  silver  palette  for  a  copy  of  an 
engraving.  In  1828,  she  again  obtained  the  silver 
Isis  medal ;  in  1830,  the  highest  award  the  Society 
had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow — their  gold  medal — 
for  a  miniature  portrait. 
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Having  studied  at  the  National  Gallery  and 
British  Institution — not  at  the  Academy,  although 
she  was  one  of  the  few  who  asserted  the  right  of 
women  to  share  in  the  privileges  withheld,  and  helped 
in  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  custom — Miss  Corbaux 
was  able  to  commence  the  profession  of  miniature 
painting.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  was  made 
(1830)  an  honorary  member  of  the- Society  of  British 
Artists.  For  a  few  years,  she  used  to  contribute  oil 
pictures  to  the  gallery  of  that  body,  but  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  these  studies.  Miniature  painting  was 
more  immediately  lucrative  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  profession  at  that  time,  though  it-  has  nearly  died 
out  since,  supplanted  by  highly  finished  photographs, 
and  Miss  Corbaux,  putting  aside  her  preference  for 
imaginative  subjects,  continued  to  work  steadily  and 
successfully  in  portrait  painting.  She  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  and  hardly  ever  failed  to  contribute  to  its 
annual  exhibitions. 

Miss  Corbaux  has  gained  a  double  reputation, 
being  well  known  for  her  Biblical  studies.  At  first 
she  took  up  Scriptural  researches  as  a  recreation,  but 
afterwards  she  wrote  many  valuable  papers  for  different 
societies  and  periodicals.  In  the  A  then&um  appeared 
her  “  Letters  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Exodus.”  In  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  was 
published  a  curious  history  of  the  nation  called  in  the 
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Bible  the  Rephaim.  In  this  record  she  showed  the 
close  connection  of  this  ancient  people  with  the 
political  and  monumental  history  of  Egypt.  A 
pension  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum  was  granted  to 
Miss  Corbaux  in  1870,  in  consideration  of  her  re¬ 
searches  in  sacred  literature  and  attainments  in  learned 
languages. 

Her  sister  Louisa  is  also  an  artist — designer  and 
lithographer.  From  time  to  time  she  has  published 
several  prints,  the  subjects  being  chiefly  children  and 
pet  animals. 


$Lmi  gum  tfmUUc. 

J"  N  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  although 
many  ladies  of  rank  and  consideration  were 
distinguished  by  their  skill  as  amateurs  in  drawing 
and  painting,  an  odd  prejudice  existed  among  some 
heads  of  families  and  schools  against  young  girls 
learning  the  art.  It  was  regarded  as  “  a  sad  waste 
of  time,”  and  as  clashing  with  the  interests  of  music 
and  French  exercises.  Poonah  painting,  and  similar 
grotesque  absurdities,  were  permissible,  but  drawing 
was  almost  rigorously  tabooed  in  most  instances. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  the  average  young 
woman  the  study  of  drawing  is  a  detrimental  one. 
Art  is  a  severe  task-mistress,  and  demands  unceasing 
sedentary  toil,  giving  but  grudging  rewards  in  return 
for  years  of  laborious  drudgery.  To  be  able  to  sketch 
showily  is  an  advantageous  acquirement,  but  even 
that  is  only  gained  by  clear  knowledge  of  the  means 
employed,  to  say  nothing  of  original  gifts. 

But  at  the  same  time,  this  feeling,  or  matter  of 
real  fact,  placed  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  those 
young  females  whose  greatest  desire  was  to  become 
painters.  They  studied  either  surreptitiously  or  in  a 
desultory,  half-instructed  way.  And  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  to  those  who  succeeded  in  surmounting  these 
difficulties  of  prejudice  and  early  want  of  training, 
the  greatest  credit  is  due. 

Mary  Ann  Alabaster  was  one  of  those  debarred 
at  first  from  following  a  beloved  pursuit.  Her  father 
was  a  very  clever  man — the  inventor  of  various 
machines,  etc.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  his 
children  of  an  evening  by  drawing  grotesque  faces, 
figures,  or  anything  that  struck  his  fancy.  It  was 
from  him  the  child  inherited  her  talent  for  drawing. 

She  was  born  in  the  Chapel  House,  Holywell 
Mount,  in  1805.  At  a  suitable  age,  she  was  sent 
to  school  at  Colchester.  Miss  Masters,  the  school¬ 
mistress,  was  a  kind  and  sensible  woman,  and  mdulged 
her  little  pupil  in  a  great  fondness  for  reading,  but 
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would  not  permit  her  to  learn  drawing,  though  she 
was  most  anxious  to  do  so. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  her  father,  Mary  Ann 
Alabaster  left  school  when  only  thirteen.  She  studied 
as  well  as  she  could  at  home,  though  still  prohibited 
from  drawing  by  her  mother,  who  looked  on  it  as  a 
useless  accomplishment.  So  eagerly  desirous  was  she, 
however,  to  acquire  some  mastery  over  the  art,  that 
she  used  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning  to  paint  in 
oil. 

Naturally,  under  such  circumstances,  floundering 
about  in  simple  or,  rather,  complicated  confusion,  she 
made  little  or  no  progress.  In  despair  at  her  ill-success 
in  gaining  any  degree  of  skill  or  knowledge  thus  un¬ 
aided,  she  fretted  with  the  stifled  intensity  known  only 
to  enthusiastic  young  girls  baffled  in  their  ambitious 
longings.  At  last  her  mother  consented  to  allow  her 
to  study  under  Mr.  John  Hayter.  Consequently,  she 
attended  his  studio  from  1824  to  the  autumn  of  1826. 

She  studied  so  assiduously,  and  with  such  good 
effect,  as  to  receive  the  silver  palette  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1826  for  a  chalk  drawing  of  the  Apollo  ;  also 
the  large  silver  medal  (1827)  for  a  copy  in  oil  of 
Harlowe’s  portrait  of  Sir  Benjamin  West  :  the  gold 
Isis  medal  (1828)  for  an  original  portrait  in  oil  of  her 
sister:  the  large  gold  medal  (1832)  for  an  original 
picture,  “  The  A  isit  to  an  Astrologer.”  This  gold  medal 
had  not  been  awarded  for  ten  years  previously. 
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The  first  place  in  which  she  exhibited  was  the 
British  Gallery,  sending  an  interior  of  her  studio,  with 
portrait  of  herself.  This  picture  was  sold  to  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land. 

Miss  Alabaster  was  married  in  183G  to  Harry 
Criddle,  Esq.,  of  Kennington.  In  1838  she  lost  her 
mother,  and  in  1840  her  brother,  whose  three  sons  she 
adopted  and  educated.  Her  own  son,  Percy,  was  born 
in  1844. 

Mrs.  Criddle  painted  various  pictures,  exhibiting 
year  after  year  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere. 
In  1846  she  took  a  few  lessons  in  water-colour  drawing 
from  Miss  S.  Setchel,  the  doctors  having  declared  oil 
injurious  to  her  health.  In  1849  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
exhibiting  that  year  four  pictures — “  Nature  and  Art,” 
“  The  Dying  Sailor,”  “  Phoebe  Dawson,”  and  “Lavinia 
and  her  Mother.”  The  last  was  sold  to  the  Baroness 
(then  Miss)  Burdett  Coutts.  Mrs.  Criddle  was  always 
successful  in  finding  excellent  purchasers,  while  proudly 
conscious  of  having  no  “patrons.”  Among  those  who 
chiefly  secured  her  works  for  their  collections  were  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Richard  Hoare,  Esq., 
with  many  other  connoisseurs  of  distinction. 

To  her  great  grief,  Mrs.  Criddle  went  partly  blind 
in  1852,  and  was  perforce  obliged  to  desist  from 
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painting.  But  after  a  rest  of  some  months,  she  to 
a  great  extent  recovered  her  sight,  though  several 
years  passed  before  it  was  thoroughly  restored.  In 
1854  she  painted  the  “Four  Seasons,”  which  were 
sold  to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  They  were  not 
admitted  for  exhibition  by  the  Water  Colour  Society 
on  account  of  the  borders  of  flowers  around  each 
picture.  The  vexation  caused  by  this  occasioned  a 
severe  illness. 

Mrs.  Criddle  lost  her  husband  in  1857. 

Among  the  principal  works  painted  by  this  artist 
are — “  Interior  of  Turret  Chamber,”  from  “  Quentin 
Durward ;  ”  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Three 
Maries;”  “  The  Supper  Scene  in  ‘  Macbeth;’”  “  Queen 
Philippa  interceding  with  her  Husband  for  the 
Prisoners  of  Calais ;  ”  life-size  picture  of  “  Saint 
Catherine,”  for  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge ;  “  The 
Sisters’  School  ”  (lent  by  Mr.  Herbert  of  Clapham 
to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862).  Mrs.  Criddle  has 
contributed  to  exhibitions  in  America,  and  to  various 
English  provincial  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time. 
She  exhibited  a  large  cartoon  in  Westminster  Hall, 
from  the  “  Epithalamium  ”  of  Spenser.  At  the  Man¬ 
chester  Great  Exhibition  were  shown  pictures  of  hers 
lent  by  Mr.  Walker  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

Although  very  delicate  all  her  life,  Mrs.  Criddle 
has  worked  most  diligently,  and  painted  several 
pictures. 
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HERE  appears  to  have  been  considerable  artistic 


taste  and  ability  on  the  mother’s  side  in  the 
family  of  this  distinguished  artist.  The  late  Mr. 
James  Wright,  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Edwards  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Killingworth  Johnson,  lately  elected  a 
member  of  the  same  Society,  is  her  brother.  On  the 
father’s  side  there  was  no  trace  of  such  taste  or 
ability.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  interesting  perhaps 
to  those  who  build  theories  on  the  inheritance  of 
faculties  and  tendencies,  that  of  the  daughters  of 
Mrs.  Edwards,  all  but  one  have  taken  to  artistic 
pursuits,  while  of  the  sons,  not  one  has  shown  the 
slightest  inclination  that  way. 

Mary  Ellen  Edwards  was  born  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  November  6,  1839.  At  a  very  early  age, 
she  gave  promise  of  the  talent  which  she  has  since 
developed,  and  some  slight,  but  really  meritorious, 
sketches  prove  that  even  at  the  age  of  nine  she 
possessed  an  appreciative  perception  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  a  power  of  reproducing  what  she  saw, 
quite  beyond  her  years. 

Notwithstanding  this,  her  desire  to  become  an 
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artist  by  profession  met  with  serious  discouragement 
from  some  members  of  her  family.  She  persevered, 
however,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  opposition 
would  be  useless  in  face  of  a  taste,  one  might  say 
an  instinct,  so  deeply  implanted. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve,  she  received  from 
a  relative  a  present  that  gave  her  the  greatest  delight 
— a  few  materials  for  painting  in  oil.  From  that 
time  Miss  Edwards  laid  aside  her  water  colours, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  she  has  scarcely  touched 
again. 

Such  talent  as  she  possesses  has  been  developed 
without  the  aid  of  masters,  or  study  in  galleries  or 
studios,  with  the  exception  of  one  term  at  the  School 
of  Art,  South  Kensington.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  during  those  years  when  she  might  most  natu¬ 
rally  and  with  greatest  advantage  have  devoted  her 
time  and  energies  as  a  student  under  instruction,  she 
was  residing  at  places  where  no  facilities  offered  them¬ 
selves — chiefly  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

That  she  had  not  such  a  training'  as  the  schools 
afford  has  never  ceased  to  be  to  her  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  regret. 

The  first  pictures  sent  by  Miss  Edwards  to  the 
Royal  Academy  were  not  only  accepted,  but  hung  on 
the  line.  These  were  (1862)  “  I  wandered  by  the 
Brook  Side,”  and  “  Idle  Hours.”  She  did  not  send 
in  1863,  but  from  1864,  when  she  exhibited  a  scene 
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from  “  As  You  Like  It,”  she  contributed  every  year 
except  1873,  when  in  consequence  of  domestic  afflic¬ 
tion  and  ill-health,  she  was  incapable  of  doing  her 
best  work. 

The  picture  which  first  brought  Miss  Edwards 
prominently  before  the  public  was  “  The  Last  Kiss,” 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1865.  Mr.  Graves 
bought  this  for  publication.  The  engraving  was 
brought  out  in  due  course,  but  unfortunately  the 
original  picture  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s.  A  very  good  photograph  has  also  been 
issued. 

After  this,  several  pictures  were  bought  for  publi¬ 
cation,  and  were  engraved  ;  among  others,  “  In 
Memoriam  ”  and  “  Good-bye.” 

In  addition  to  painting,  Miss  Edwards  gave  a 
large  proportion  of  her  time  and  attention  to  drawing 
on  wood.  Like  Florence  Claxton,  her  first  essay  was 
made  in  the  Illustrated  Times,  a  now  defunct  weekly. 
On  the  front  page  appeared  a  subject,  in  1859,  en¬ 
titled  “  Checkmated  a  design  drawn  with  a  bold 
hand,  representing  a  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  “  of  the 
period  ”  playing  chess.  Soon  the  initials  “  M.  E.  E.” 
became  familiar  and  most  welcome  to  the  general 
public.  One  of  her  first  designs  on  wood  was  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  her  own  pictures  called  “A 
Life  of  Flowers.”  This  appeared  in  London  Society, 
accompanied  by  some  verses  written  to  the  drawing 
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by  the  late  Tom  Hood.  Immediately  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  design,  the  proprietors  of  London  Society 
requested  Miss  Edwards  to  undertake  the  illustrations 
to  the  “  Ordeal  for  Wives,”  then  on  the  point  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  pages  of  that  magazine. 

After  this,  very  few  periodicals  of  any  standing 
were  without  illustrations  by  “  M.  E.  E.” — London 
Society,  the  Cornhill,  Belgravia,  the  Churchman, 
Good  Words,  the  Argosy,  many  of  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Gal  pin’s  publications.  She  also  largely 
illustrated  books,  and  worked  for  both  the  Illustrated 
London  News  and  the  Graphic ;  when  the  latter 
journal  was  first  started,  a  position  on  the  staff  was 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  her. 

Miss  Edwards  married  in  June,  1866,  John 
Freer,  Esq.,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com¬ 
pany’s  service.  For  some  time  afterwards  but  little 
work  was  done  by  her.  In  November,  1867,  her 
only  child  was  born — a  son,  to  whom  she  gave  for 
one  of  his  names  that  of  Leslie,  in  honour  of  the 
painter  whose  works  had  first  inspired  her  with  a  real 
desire  to  excel  in  art. 

In  1869,  after  a  lingering  illness  and  much 
wandering  in  vain  search  of  health,  Mr.  Freer  died. 
The  young  widow  returned  to  her  work,  hoping  to 
find  in  it  distraction  and  consolation  for  her  loss. 

In  May,  1872,  she  married  her  second  husband, 
John  C.  Staples,  Esq. 
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The  pictures  exhibited  by  this  artist  in  the  Royal 
Academy  were  : — 

1.  I  wandered  by  the  Brook  Side  ; 

2.  Idle  Hours.  Both  1862,  and  her  first  exhibited 

works. 

3.  Scene  from  “  As  You  Like  It,”  1864. 

4.  The  Last  Kiss,  1865. 

5.  Evening,  1866. 

6.  Tenderness,  1867. 

7.  Margaret  Wilson  ; 

8.  Red  Roses.  Both  1868. 

9.  Hermia  (“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”),  1869. 

10.  Tea’s  Ready ; 

11.  Renounced ; 

12.  Caught.  These  three  1870i 

13.  The  Knight’s  Guerdon,  1871. 

14.  “  Good-bye,”  1872. 

15.  The  First  Resting  Place  and  the  Last ; 

16.  The  First  Romance.  Both  1874. 

17.  He  Loves  Me,  He  Loves  Me  Not ; 

18.  The  Record.  Both  1875. 

At  the  Dudley  Gallery,  among  others,  were : — 

1.  In  Memoriam,  1870. 

2.  Tell-Tales,  1871. 

3.  The  Postscript,  1872. 

4.  A  Last  Resource,  1873. 

5.  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,  1874. 

At  the  French  Gallery : — 

1.  Left  Behind,  1869. 

Mrs.  Staples  has  also  contributed  to  each  of  the 
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“  Black  and  White  ”  Exhibitions  (Dudley).  In  1862 
she  exhibited  a  picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  British 
Artists,  called  “  Rosalind  and  Celia.”  It  was  much 
praised  for  its  great  promise,  its  genial  and  charming 
sentiment,  its  brilliant  and  effective  colouring. 

Mrs.  Staples  has  always  been  spoken  of  by  the 
critics  as  possessing  feeling  and  sentiment  without 
degenerating  into  affectation,  inane  prettiness,  or 
“  namby-pambyism.”  “To  her,”  says  one,  “we  owe 
many  grateful  memories  of  really  graceful  and  not 
insipid  pictures  of  womankind.”  She  is  one  of  the 
few  artists  capable  of  illustrating  a  story  with  striking 
ability.  The  late  Charles  Lever  was  particularly 
gratified  by  her  illustrations  to  his  novel,  “  That  Boy 
of  Norcott’s,”  in  the  Cornhill.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  alludes  to  the  illustration  in  the  December  part. 
"  The  illustration  of  the  present  number  was  ad¬ 
mirable,’  he  writes.  “I  am  delighted  with  it.” 


^lormicc 

BRIDELL-FOX  is  not  only  an  artist,  but 
one  who  takes  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
progress  of  those  who  study  art,  more  especially  in 
female  students.  By  her  vigorous  efforts  to  free  the 
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hard  and  laborious  way,  she  has  done  much  to  aid 
the  upward  pilgrimage  of  girls  now  studying. 

She  was  born  at  Hackney,  a  suburb  of  London, 
and  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Oldham,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  first  man  to 
bring  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for 
National  Education. 

Her  father  gave  her  a  good  general  education,  but, 
unhappily  for  a  girl  eagerly  desirous  to  study  drawing 
and  painting,  he  had  the  idea  firmly  implanted  in  his 
mind  that  “  to  be  an  artist  did  not  require  special 
training  ;  that  observation  and  steady  practice  were 
all  that  was  necessary.”  Unfortunately  for  the  anxious 
child,  he  was  confirmed  in  this  strange  opinion  by  an 
eminent  artist  of  the  day,  to  whom  some  of  the  little 
Eliza’s  early  attempts  were  shown,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  his  advice  as  to  the  best  course  for  adoption, 
consequent  on  her  desire  to  be  an  artist. 

Said  this  gentleman — “  If  the  girl  has  an  eye  to 
see,  she  will  draw — and  if  she  has  not  an  eye  to  see, 
she  will  not  draw,  and  no  teaching  will  make  her 
draw.”  Which  reminds  one  of  Sir  Joshua’s  dictum 
to  Northcote,  who  excused  an  amateur’s  poor  work 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  had  “  no  advantage 
of  instruction  ” — “  What  signifies  that  ?  In  this 
manner  you  may  excuse  anything,  however  bad  it 
may  be.” 


VOL.  II. 
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In  consequence  of  this  really  foolish  opinion, 

Miss  Fox  was  left  for  several  years  to  struggle  alone 

and  unaided.  Until  she  was  nineteen,  she  had  no 

instruction  whatever  in  drawing.  By  that  time  she 

had  taught  herself  anatomy  and  perspective,  after  a 

fashion.  Out  of  evil  often  cometh  good,  however, 

and  this  hard  teaching  of  patience  probably  directed 

the  reflective  student’s  mind  to  the  consideration  of 

the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  faced  girl- 

students.  Mr.  Fox  was  alwavs  most  liberal  with 

%/ 

books,  and  readily  bought  Albinus’  “  Anatomy  ”  for 
his  persistent  daughter.  She  had  obtained  permission 
to  copy  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  National 
Gallery,  and  had  taken  the  portraits  of  all  the  friends 
and  relations  who  were  good  enough  to  favour  her  by 
sitting. 

At  that  time  some  kind  artist  with  whom  the 
family  became  acquainted  took  compassion  on  the 
young  artist,  struggling  so  nobly  alone.  He  repre¬ 
sented  her  difficulties  strongly  to  her  father,  finally 
inducing  that  gentleman  to  send  her  to  the  only  good 
academy  at  that  time  open  to  women — Sass’s  School, 
then  conducted  by  Mr.  Cary,  and  visited  by  Mr. 
Redgrave.  There  she  had  three  years’  sound  and 
thorough  training. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  school,  Miss  Fox 
made  a  careful  crayon  portrait  of  her  father.  It  was 
exhibited  (184/)  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  engraved, 
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and  had  a  decided  success.  The  first  oil  painting 
she  exhibited  was  (1848,  Brit.  Art.)  a  small  subject 
picture  of  “  Gainsborough  when  a  Boy  sketching  from 
Nature.”  With  the  view  of  putting  in  a  background 
“  true  to  possibilities,”  she  visited  Gainsborough’s 
native  place,  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  while  painting  this 
picture. 

She  then  started  an  evening  class  for  ladies,  con¬ 
ducted  on  co-operative  principles,  for  the  practice  of 
drawing  from  life — the  model  being  undraped  ;  female 
students  having  experienced  in  its  full  bitterness  the 
difficulty  of  thoroughly  studying  the  human  figure 
concealed  by  its  habiliments.  This  class  Miss  Fox 
commenced  for  her  own  practice  and  benefit  as  much 
as  for  that  of  others,  and  the  first  year  she  shared 
with  the  rest  of  the  class  the  needful  expenses,  her 
father  kindly  lending  a  large  room — his  library — for 
the  meetings. 

In  this  class  Miss  Fox  did  not  profess  to  give 
instruction,  and  it  was  attended  at  different  times 
by  several  of  our  best  lady  artists,  who,  like  herself, 
felt  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  practice. 

The  class  excited  intense  interest,  with  differing 
opinions,  among  lady  artists  and  girl  students. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  vexed  subject,  or  one  more 
difficult  of  satisfactory  solution,  than  this  matter  of 
drawing  from  the  life  by  ladies  studying  figure¬ 
painting. 
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The  class  was  continued  by  Miss  Fox  during  the 
winter  evenings  for  some  years.  Afterwards  she  had 
classes  for  a  few  years,  in  which  she  gave  instruction  ; 
but  the  time  which  they  occupied  interfered  so  seriously 
with  her  own  painting  that,  after  her  first  marriage, 
she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  them  altogether. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  anxious  study  that 
Miss  Fox  obtained  the  promise  from  several  of  the 
Royal  Academicians,  who  sympathized  warmly  with 
her  efforts  in  keeping  up  the  class,  that  they  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  possible  of  admitting  ladies 
to  the  Schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  reserved  at  that 
epoch  solely  for  the  benefit  of  young  men. 

The  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  these  gentle¬ 
men  by  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  worked  in  Miss 
Fox  s  evening  class — Miss  Laura  Herford.  She  sent 
a  drawing  in  with  those  of  the  male  students,  signed 
with  the  initial  only  of  her  Christian  name.  The  draw¬ 
ing  was  passed  for  admission,  and  when  the  lady  gave 
her  feminine  name  in  full,  it  was  decided  that,  although 
a  girl,  she  should  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Antique 
School  of  the  Academy.  This  may  be  considered  the 
first  important  opening  to  women  to  share  in  the  art 
educational  privileges  accorded  to  their  brothers. 

In  1858  Miss  Fox  went  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
improve  herself  in  her  art,  and  there  (1859)  she 
married  Mr.  Frederick  Lee  Bridell,  the  landscape 
painter  a  man  of  undoubted  genius.  Before  her 
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marriage  she  had  chiefly  painted  portraits,  but  she 
learnt  much  from  Mr.  Bridell,  and  began  painting 
tableaux  de  genre  as  well  as  portraits. 

Mr.  Bridell,  then  a  young  man  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  was  a  native  of  Southampton,  the  son  of 
respectable  parents.  Very  early  in  life  he  had  be¬ 
come  an  artist.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  picture- 
dealer  at  first,  although  intending  to  devote  himself  to 
portrait  painting,  and  made  an  engagement  to  copy 
for  him,  passing  some  time  at  Munich  and  other  art 
cities.  Afterwards,  following  the  natural  direction  of 
his  talent,  he  resided  several  years  on  the  Italian  hills. 
There  the  magnificent  scenery  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  gave  him  grand  and  noble  subjects.  In 
1851,  being  then  resident  at  Maidenhead,  he  was  first 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  sending  “  A  Bit 
in  Berkshire.”  Five  years  later  he  was  painting  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  sent  (1856)  “The  Wilde-Kaiser,  or 
Wild  Emperor  Mountains,  in  the  Tyrol  borderland,” 
which  made  him  known.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  Italy. 

With  this  kind,  congenial  friend  and  instructor, 
Mrs.  Bridell  stayed  for  long  periods  in  Italy,  Italian 
landscapes  being  Mr.  Bridell’s  favourite  themes. 

Mr.  Bridell’s  health  began  to  decline  very 
seriously,  yet  he  laboured  almost  to  the  last  with 
unyielding  energy.  The  winter  of  1860  he  passed 
in  Rome,  but  fell  into  a  consumption,  and  died, 
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August,  1863.  The  “Coliseum  by  Moonlight,”  his 
last  and  most  important  work,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy,  1860,  and  was  among  the  pictures  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  1862.  His  art  was  poetic, 
his  colour  and  composition  good  and  vigorous. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Bridell  made  a 
prolonged  visit  to  Algiers. 

Her  life  there  was  full  of  interest  and  novelty. 
She  had  the  entree  both  of  Arab  and  Jewish  families, 
which  were  as  distinct  from  each  other,  both  in  dress 
and  habits,  as  they  were  from  the  French  and  English 
inhabitants,  and  as  they  were  again  from  the  negro 
population,  the  servant  element,  and  lowest  strata  of 
the  curiously  mixed  life.  The  French  peasant  farmers 
and  the  Kabyle  native  mountain  population  were  also 
different  and  distinct  ingredients  in  a  human  atmo- 
sphere  of  interest  and  brightness. 

Among  other  notabilities  in  Algiers  who  sat  to 
Mrs.  Bridell  was  Madame  MacMahon,  wife  of  the 
present  President  of  the  French  Republic,  then 
Governor  of  Algeria.  This  distinguished  and  in¬ 
fluential  lady,  herself  an  enthusiastic  amateur  in  art, 
rendered  Mrs.  Bridell  much  assistance  in  obtaining 
insight  into  the  native  Arab  life. 

Arab  manners  and  customs  naturally  afforded  Mrs. 
Bridell  many  interesting  and  picturesque  subjects. 

In  1871  Mrs.  Bridell  married  her  cousin,  Mr. 
George  Edward  Fox,  thereby  resuming  her  maiden 
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name,  but  thenceforth  exhibiting  under  the  double 
name  of  Bridell-Fox. 

She  is  now  again  settled  in  England. 

O  O 

Among  Mrs.  Bridell-Fox’s  principal  works  are  : — 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Bridell,  1859. 

2.  Amongst  the  Ruins — Rome,  1860. 

3.  Departing  to  join  Garibaldi,  1861. 

4.  The  Enchanted  Frog  Prince,  1863. 

5.  The  Love  Letters,  1864. 

6.  The  Swan’s  Nest,  1865. 

7.  Return  of  the  Caravan,  1867. 

8.  Morgiana  Dancing  before  the  Merchants. 

9.  Madame  Bodichon,  1868. 

10.  A  Man  of  Bethlehem  (1869),  1870. 

11.  Cleon  the  Poet,  1870. 

12.  An  Arab  Marriage,  1871.  (All  exh.  R.A.) 


Parpret  Lillies. 

T  T  is  not  a  little  tantalizing  to  both  writer  and 
reader  that,  in  many  instances,  the  more  eminent 
an  artist,  the  more  scanty  are  the  records  and  in¬ 
cidents  to  be  noted  down  of  the  outer  life.  This 
is  naturally  doubly  true  of  those  painters  still  living. 

In  modern  times  there  is  far  less  to  relate  of  a 
distinguished  female  artist  than  of  an  average  femme 
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du  monde.  The  woman  of  fashion  often  meets  with 
adventures,  from  which  the  studious  artist  is  nigh  as 
much  precluded  as  a  cloistered  sister.  Certainly, 
the  recollections  of  a  lady  artist  who  had  mingled 
with  all  that  there  is  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
amusing  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Art  and 
Literature  would  be  without  doubt  highly  interesting, 
but  there  would  be  found  scant  trace  of  herself  in  the 
pages. 

Yet  how  fascinating  is  the  idea  of  learning  the 
life  story  of  one  of  those  gifted  women  who  have 
created  figures  and  scenes  that  delight  us,  and  become 
perhaps  a  part  of  our  own  existence.  “  The  lives  of 
painters,”  says  Hazlitt,  “  seem  to  be  even  more 
interesting  than  those  of  almost  any  other  class  of 
men.”  But  he  only  partially  explains  the  nature 
of  this  longing  to  know  more  of  those  who  have 
spoken  to  us  by  occult  and  wondrous  signs.  “The 
great  secret  of  our  curiosity  respecting  the  lives  of 
painters  is,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  different  race 
of  beings,  and  to  speak  a  different  language  from 
ourselves.  We  want  to  see  what  is  the  connecting 
link  between  pictures  and  books,  and  how  colours 
will  translate  into  words.  There  is  something  mystical 
and  anomalous  to  our  conceptions  in  the  existence  of 
persons  who  talk  by  natural  signs,  and  express  their 
thoughts  by  pointing  to  the  objects  they  wish  to 
represent . We  have  a  stronger  desire  to  see 
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the  autographs  of  artists  than  of  authors  or  emperors.” 
This  is  written  from  the  head,  not  from  the  heart. 
The  greater  secret  of  this  “  curiosity  ”  is  surely  the 
feeling  that  there  is  a  divine  link  of  spiritual  kinship 
between  ourselves  and  the  creator  of  a  noble  or 
beautiful  painting.  It  is  a  friend,  and  no  stranger, 
who  has  painted  the  “Ecce  Homo,”  “The  Gevartius,” 
“The  Last  Supper,”  “  The  Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner,” 
“The  Infant  Samuel,”  “The  Old  Temeraire :  ”  we 
feel  half  a  right,  half  a  yearning,  to  touch  for  a 
moment  the  hand  that  limned  these  grand  works. 
But  is  not  this  curiosity  reverential,  and  far  from 
inquisitiveness  ? 

It  is  disappointing  to  fhxl  so  little  to  tell  of  such 
a  favourite  artist  as  Margaret  Gillies.  Her  father 
was  Scotch,  brother  of  two  illustrious  men — Lord 
Gillies,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Gillies,  author  of  a  “  History  of 
Gerece  ”  and  other  learned  works,  afterwards  made 
Historiographer  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Gillies  married  a  lady  belonging  to  a  Glouces¬ 
tershire  family,  and  at  the  time  of  their  daughter 
Margaret’s  birth  they  lived  in  London,  where  Mr. 
Gillies  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  as  a 
merchant.  The  mother’s  health  compelling  her  to 
seek  a  warmer  climate,  she  went  abroad ;  thus  it  came 
about  that  as  a  child  only  three  years  old,  Margaret 
Gillies  accompanied  her  mother  to  Lisbon.  From 
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thence  she  sent  home  little  pictures  of  her  adventures 
to  her  sister  and  little  brother  ;  so  her  love  of  art 
displayed  itself  early.  The  children  were  still  very 
young  when  their  mother  died :  and  they  were 
removed,  under  the  care  of  a  governess,  to  Brechin, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  their  father’s  native  town. 
But  two  years  afterwards,  owing  to  a  reverse  in 
their  father’s  fortune,  the  motherless  bairns  were 
adopted  by  their  uncle,  Lord  Gillies,  who  had  no 
children  of  his  own.  In  his  house  at  Edinburgh, 
Margaret  Gillies  remained  for  many  years,  with 
some  breaks,  such  as  going  for  a  year  to  school  at 
Doncaster,  and  occasional  visits  to  her  father  in 
London.  At  the  house  of  their  uncle  the  sisters  had 
the  great  advantage  of  mixing  in  highly  cultivated 
society.  Edinburgh  at  that  time  was  most  gay  and 
delightful.  Before  railways  were  invented,  the  Scottish 
aristocracy  were  content  to  spend  much  time  in  their 
own  capital.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Skene,  with  numerous  other  luminaries, 
sparkled  in  society,  and  all  those  celebrities,  now 
nearly  all  past  and  gone,  met  constantly  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Lord  Gillies. 

After  a  time,  the  sisters  elected  to  quit  this  brilliant 
society,  to  return  to  the  quiet  home  of  their  father, 
who  had  married  again.  They  determined  to  make 
a  career  for  themselves.  Their  eldest  sister  had  been 
for  some  time  married,  and  settled  in  India.  Miss 
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Gillies  devoted  herself  to  writing,  and  Margaret 
became  an  artist.  Mr.  Frederick  Cruickshank  taught 
her  miniature  painting,  in  which  she  acquired  great 
skill,  gaining  a  good  position  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  She  was  employed  by  Mr.  Moon, 
the  publisher,  early  in  her  artistic  career,  to  take  a 
portrait  of  Wordsworth  the  poet.  The  portrait  is  now 
at  Boston  (America),  having  been  purchased  for  the 
Literary  Society  there.  This  commission  led  to  a 
long  visit  at  Wordsworth’s  house  on  the  Rydal  Lake, 
and  to  an  intercourse  with  the  poet  and  his  family, 
which  Miss  Gillies  has  always  regarded  as  amongst 
the  most  interesting  events  of  her  life.  The  sisters 
were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  most  of  the  leading 
literary  men  and  women  in  London  at  that  time. 

With  the  view  of  working  still  more  seriously, 
Margaret  Gillies  went  (in  1851)  to  Paris,  where  she 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  studying  as  a  pupil  in  the 
studios  of  Ary  Scheffer  and  of  his  brother  Henri.  On 
her  return  to  England,  she  exhibited  from  time  to 
time  several  portraits  in  oil. 

Water  colour,  however,  was  Miss  Gillies’  chosen 
medium.  In  1853  she  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ;  and  since  then, 
she  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor  in  the  gallery  of 
that  association. 

In  1870  Miss  Gillies’  sister  died — a  terrible  shock 
and  deep  grief.  Never  before  had  the  two  been 
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separated.  Margaret  Gillies  studied  her  art  then  as 
much  for  consolation  as  from  love  for  itself. 

Miss  Gillies  has  travelled  a  great  deal.  She  has 
visited  Florence,  Venice,  Verona,  and  other  Italian 
cities,  and  has  stayed  for  many  months  in  France, 
chiefly  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  in  the  south  at 
Arles,  Avignon,  etc. 

Her  works  in  oil  have  been  chiefly  portraits. 
Her  miniatures  on  ivory  were  exhibited  at  the 
Academy.  Many  of  her  works  have  been  engraved 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Gillies’  works  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  particularize  them.  Her  most 
distinguishing  peculiarities  are  breadth  and  power. 
In  all  her  subjects,  and  also  in  her  miniatures  and 
portraits,  there  is  deep  poetry  and  the  most  tender 
sentiment. 

One  of  her  first  oil  pictures  was  “  In  te,  Domine, 
speravi,”  representing  a  youthful  figure  seated  with  an 
open  Bible  upon  her  knees,  her  eyes  upraised  with  a 
look  of  intense  yet  chastened  devotion.  Form,  atti¬ 
tude,  expression,  alike  evidenced  judgment  and  good 
taste.  The  lines  in  this  picture  are  eminently  soft 
and  flowing.  “  Desolation  ”  was  a  large  and  am¬ 
bitious  work,  broadly  and  elegantly  painted.  “  Auld 
Robin  Gray”  (1854)  was  greatly  admired.  It  was 
exquisitely  finished.  The  “  Mourner  ”  was  from 
1  ennyson — a  forcibly  drawn  and  most  expressive 
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subject.  “Past  and  Future”  (engraved)  formed  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  1855.  By  this  picture 
she  succeeded,  to  quote  the  Art  Journal,  in  adding 
“  another  leaf  to  that  wreath  which  the  universal 
accord  of  contemporaries  long  ago  adjudged  her.”  At 
all  times  Margaret  Gillies  aimed  at  making  art  a 
minister  to  the  loftier  and  nobler  feelings  of  mankind  ; 
her  associations  have  ever  been  such  as  were  calculated 
to  elevate  not  only  her  own  mind  but  the  minds  of 
all  who  came  within  the  influence  of  her  pure  spirit. 
She  has  painted  always  well,  and  always  with  a  high 
motive.  “Looking  back  at  the  Old  House,”  “Wait¬ 
ing  for  News,”  and  “  The  Heavens  are  Telling  ”  (en¬ 
graved),  were  exhibited  1856.  “  Rosalind  and  Celia,” 

1857.  “Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight,”  1858 — a 
work  of  no  ordinary  pretension.  Also  “  Reading  an 
Old  Romance,”  and  “  An  Eastern  Mother,”  admired 
for  its  consummate  beauty  and  singular  truth.  “  Vivia 
Perpetua  in  Prison,”  1858— one  of  Miss  Gillies’  hap¬ 
piest  efforts  :  it  was  said  to  make  the  room  happy  in 
which  it  was  hung  when  exhibited.  “  A  Father  and 
Daughter” — a  work  full  of  pathetic  sentiment,  1859. 
“Waiting  for  the  Boats”  (at  the  Society  of  Female 
Artists),  and  “Daughter  of  Zion,”  1860.  “An  Arran 
Girl  herding,”  the  “  Merrie  Days  when  we  were 
YouDg,”  the  “  Secret,”  “  Imogen  after  the  departure 
of  Posthumus,”  and  “Beyond,”  all  1861.  The 
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“  Wounded  Page  brought  Home  to  his  Father’s  Hall,” 
1868.  “  Waiting  for  the  Rescue,”  “A  Sailor’s  Widow 
of  Dieppe,”  “  Sorrow  and  Consolation,”  “  In  a  Church 
in  Normandy :  Priez  pour  les  pauvres  prisonniers,” 
1866.  “The  Wanderer,”  1868.  “Prospero  and 
Miranda,”  1874.  “The  Old  Peasant  and  his  Daugh¬ 
ter,”  “  Cercando  Pace,”  both  1875.  The  latter  is  a 
beautiful  work,  in  three  compartments ;  it  is  founded 
on  the  old  story  of  the  Italian  friars  who  went  about 
“  seeking  peace.” 


ELLIE  GOSSE,  daughter  of  Dr.  G.  N.  Epps, 
was  born  in  1850,  South  Audley  Street.  She 
studied  first  under  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and 
afterwards  under  Mr.  Cave  Thomas.  From  very 

J 

babyhood  she  had  shown  irresistible  aspirations 
towards  art,  drawing  and  painting  for  hours  at  an 
age  when  most  children  are  occupied  with  their 
toys.  To  supplement  the  teachings  of  Cave  Thomas, 
she  became  an  habitual  attendant  at  the  sculpture 
galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing  there.  Three  or  four  years  were  occupied  in 
this  Avay ;  three  days  in  every  week,  and  sometimes 
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more,  being  spent  at  the  Museum.  Hitherto  she 
had  always  worked  in  water  colour,  but  in  1870 
she  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  L.  Alma-Tadema,  and 
commenced,  under  his  direction,  to  paint  in  oil.  The 
result  was  her  first  exhibited  picture,  “Townshend 
House,”  a  study  of  an  interior,  which  was  hung  on 
the  line  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1871,  and  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  notice.  Her  next  work,  a  much  larger 
picture,  also  an  interior,  was  not  exhibited,  but  taken 
from  the  easel  to  the  collection  of  a  Dutch  connoisseur. 
In  1873  she  went  to  the  South  of  France,  and  spent 
several  months  studying  and  sketching  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mentone,  Hyeres,  and  Nice.  In 
the  spring  of  1874  she  proceeded  to  Italy,  visiting 
Genoa,  Milan,  and  Verona,  making  a  lengthened  stay 
in  Venice,  where  many  studies  and  one  important 
picture  were  the  result  of  her  labour.  In  the  summer 
she  returned  to  England,  and  once  more  placed 
herself  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema.  In 
1874  her  picture  “Le  Jardin  ”  was  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  in  Paris.  In  1875  she  married  Mr.  Edmund 
W.  Gosse,  author  of  “On  Viol  and  Bass,”  and  “  King 
Erik.”  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she  painted  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall.  She  has  been  a  repeated 
exhibitor  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  and  at  the  Gallery  of 
the  Society  of  French  Artists. 
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^~^ATHERINE  HUEFFER,  daughter  of  the  painter 
Ford  Madox  Brown  and  his  second  wife,  is 
the  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Rossetti.  She 
received  her  first  instruction  in  drawing  in  her 
father’s  studio  from  one  of  his  pupil  assistants.  Her 
earliest  exhibited  work,  “  At  the  Opera,”  in  water 
colour,  was  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1869.  This  picture,  which  had  previously  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  King,  of  Liverpool,  attracted  very 
favourable  notice.  In  the  same  year  she  had  already 
exhibited  a  portrait  of  Miss  Epps  (now  Mrs.  Gosse), 
sister  of  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema,  in  the  Dudley  Gallery. 
Her  next  exhibited  work  at  the  Royal  Academy 
was  a  portrait  of  her  mother,  also  in  water  colour 
called  “Thinking.”  It  represents  a  lady  with  some 
needlework  in  her  hands,  apparently  lost  in  thought. 

Her  next  works,  again  water  colours,  were  (1)  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema,  hung  at  the  Royal 
Academy ;  (2)  a  portrait  of  her  father,  represented 
sitting  before  his  easel  in  a  garden  in  summer.  This 
latter  picture,  showing  a  background  of  lilac  leaves 
and  roses  in  blossom,  was  favourably  hung  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  South  Kensington. 

In  1872,  the  young  artist  was  married  to  Dr. 
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Frank  Hueffer,  author  of  books  on  music  and  other 
subjects ;  since  when  Mrs.  Hueffer  has  not  exhibited 
in  London,  but  has  contributed  to  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  exhibitions — (1)  a  life-sized  portrait 
(water  colour)  of  her  husband;  (2)  in  1874,  at  Man¬ 
chester,  a  water  colour  called  “  Mliss  ;  ”  (3)  1875,  a 
companion  picture  named  “  A  Deep  Problem  ;  ”  (4) 

“  Cromer,”  a  landscape.  Nos.  2  and  3  show  respec¬ 
tively  an  industrious  and  an  idle  child  at  their 
school  work.  The  idle  girl  is  represented  with  a 
surreptitious  apple  partly  concealed  in  one  hand,  while 
with  a  finder  of  the  other  she  traces  characters  in 
a  dog’s-eared  spelling  book.  She  is  a  dark-headed, 
mischievous-looking  little  girl  of  the  Topsy  type, 
though  pretty.  On  the  table  before  her  is  a  skipping- 
rope  with  a  disordered  heap  of  flowers.  The  indus¬ 
trious  child  is  fair-haired,  deeply  pondering  over  some 
arithmetical  task  set  out  on  her  slate ;  a  sprig  of  wild 
rose  lies  on  her  desk.  Both  these  pictures  exemplify 
the  colourist  qualities  of  the  school  to  which  they 
belong.  They  are  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Brock- 
bank,  of  Manchester. 

For  several  years  this  artist  pursued  her  studies 
under  her  father’s  superintendence,  together  with  her 
sister  and  Mrs.  Stillman,  carefully  painting  each 
object  from  nature,  and  laboriously  seeking  to  make 
her  work  as  perfect  as  possible. 

In  1872  a  journey  abroad  made  her  acquainted 
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with  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  and 
French  schools ;  the  beautiful  but  too  little  known 
frescoes  of  Bernardino  Luini  at  Luino  and  other  places 
in  the  north  of  Italy  having  chiefly  excited  her 
admiration.  In  1874  she  lost  her  only,  much-loved 
brother  Oliver,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  This 
is  as  yet  the  only  great  grief  she  has  experienced,  but 
the  loss  has  been  an  irreparable  one  to  this  most 
promising  youth’s  entire  family.  He  was  so  talented, 
so  amiable,  so  richly  endowed  with  excellent  qualities, 
that  he  won  golden  opinions  from  all — regarded  with 
love  and  admiration  in  his  life,  followed  to  his  early 
grave  by  tears  of  anguished  regret. 


/THILE  it  is  impossible  to  claim  this  celebrated 


artist,  a  few  words  may  be  allowable  of  one 
who  so  constantly  enriches  our  exhibitions. 

Madame  Jerichau  was  born  at  Warsaw,  November 
29,  1819.  Her  maiden  name  was  Baumann,  her 
parents  being  of  German  birth.  Her  mother  was 
known  as  an  amateur  poet.  Both  parents  were  genial, 
benevolent,  and  clever,  and  had  held  a  good  position. 
One  of  her  sisters,  Miss  Rosa  Baumann,  is  of  high 
reputation  as  a  professor  of  sacred  music.  The  child- 
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hood  of  Elisabeth  was  influenced  by  her  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  nature  :  she  was  often  left  in  solitude  to 
muse  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  around  her,  making 
friends  with  the  flowers,  butterflies,  and  other  familiar 
objects,  or  to  speculate  on  the  lovely  distant  landscape, 
or  to  marvel  at  the  voice  of  the  surging  ocean — -the 
young  spirit  being  thus  prepared  for  its  future  work. 
The  Polish  revolution,  the  struggle  of  Poland  for  free¬ 
dom,  the  great  feelings  of  a  nation  fighting  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  all  the  historic  scenes  of  that  stirring 
epoch,  as  well  as  the  private  experiences  of  the  child 
when  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  were  seeds  thrown  on 
tender  ground,  forming  half  unconsciously  treasured 
remembrances.  At  seventeen  she  learnt  the  first 
troubles  of  life — when  her  marriage  was  broken  off 
with  an  unworthy  Russian  officer.  To  art  she  turned 
for  consolation.  In  1845,  having  studied  closely,  she 
exhibited  her  first  picture  at  Dusseldorf,  where  she 
was  a  pupil,  first  of  Professor  Strelke,  then  of  Professor 
C.  John.  Her  two  earliest  works  established  her  repu¬ 
tation.  Both  were  Polish  subjects  ;  one,  a  homeless 
Polish  peasant,  is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne. 

Having  studied  seven  years  at  Dusseldorf,  the 
young  artist  went  to  Rome,  1845,  where  she  married 
the  eminent  Danish  sculptor,  M.  Jerichau,  1846. 
Mutual  admiration  had  drawn  them  together,  for 
both  had  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation.  Madame 
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Jerichau  gave  up  her  favourite  Polish  subjects,  and 
painted  life-size  pictures.  In  1848  she  was,  with  her 
husband,  driven  from  Rome  by  the  Revolution, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Copenhagen.  From  that 
time  she  has  constantly  sent  important  paintings  to 
England. 

Madame  Jerichau  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Raffaelle,  at  Bramante  in  Italy.  Besides  many 
pictures,  she  lias  had  the  honour  of  painting 
several  very  successful  portraits  of  various  Royal 
personages — the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  is  an  old 
friend  of  hers,  the  Prince  Albert  Victor,  the  late  King 
of  Denmark,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Denmark,  the 
present  Queen  Louise  of  Denmark,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Greece,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie,  etc.  Her  “  Family  Devotion  ”  was  rewarded 
with  the  great  Thorwaldsen  medal  in  1857.  Other 
remarkable  pictures  are  the  “  Danish  Wounded  Soldier 
nursed  by  his  Betrothed,”  and  “  The  Mermaid.”  She 
has  travelled  much.  At  Athens,  in  1870,  she  was  the 
guest  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  when  she  was 
asked  to  paint  their  Majesties  and  the  Royal  children. 
In  that  city  she  met  with  an  adventure  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  mind.  A  young  Greek  model 
sat  to  her  for  a  subject  she  called  the  “Greek  Shepherd 
of  the  Acropolis.’  The  Czarevna  wished  to  have  this, 
but  Madame  Jerichau  made  a  copy,  desiring  to  keep 
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the  original.  It  was  in  January  that  she  happened  to 
meet  the  young  desperado,  and  struck  by  his  aspect, 
requested  him  to  sit.  When  he  passed  through  the 
gallery  of  the  Palace,  above  the  state  saloons,  not  the 
slightest  admiration,  not  a  spark  of  curiosity,  was 
betrayed  in  his  countenance ;  he  stalked  through  as 
Apollo  or  Mercury  might,  just  ’lighted  from  a  heaven- 
kissing  hill.  He  was  superbly  handsome,  like  one  of 
the  antique  Hellenic  heroes,  bronzed,  and  in  rags, 
proud  as  a  king,  and  set  the  most  exalted  value  on  his 
splendid  person  and  squalid  tatters.  After  a  time,  he 
disappeared  unaccountably,  but  Madame  met  him  one 
evening  among  the  ruins,  where  she  was  accustomed 
to  ramble  without  a  thought  of  danger.  She  desired 
him  to  come  again,  that  the  picture  might  be  finished. 
He  demanded  the  most  exorbitant  terms  at  the  last, 
even  for  his  tattered  costume,  which  she  wished  to 
possess.  He  vanished,  and  Madame  Jerichau,  almost 
forgetting  him,  quitted  Athens  for  Cairo.  A  couple  of 
months  later,  she  was  horrified  one  day  to  meet  his 
familiar  face  staring  at  her  from  the  pages  of  the 
Illustrated  London  Neivs,  as  one  of  the  murderers  in 
the  dreadful  Marathon  catastrophe,  and  to  see  the  face 
also  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  his  victims,  whom  she  had 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor.  She  shuddered  as  she  remembered  how  many 
times  the  godlike  young  ruffian  had  been  within  a  few 
feet  of  herself  in  her  studio,  or  among  the  ruins. 
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This  eminent  artist  had  a  most  interesting,  though 
short,  stay  in  Cairo,  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  forcing 
her  to  leave  Egypt  before  she  could  execute  more  than 
two  portraits,  painted  by  desire  of  the  Khedive — the 
Princess  Zenaib  Hannum,  a  child  of  ten,  now  dead, 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  his  Highness’  youngest  children. 
The  introductions  given  her  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
were  of  the  greatest  value,  gaining  for  her  easy  access 
to  the  royal  harem  at  Eideen.  Nubar  Pacha,  at  that 
time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  took  a  friendly 
interest  in  Madame  Jerichau,  and  in  the  pictures  she 
exhibited  at  the  Hotel  de  Sphynx.  It  was  indeed  a 
strange  innovation,  the  works  of  a  European  lady  artist 
becoming  known — might  one  say  popular  — at  this 
Eastern  metropolis ;  though  the  absence  of  his  Royal 
Highness  from  Cairo  deprived  Madame  Jerichau  of  the 
honour  of  a  personal  introduction  to  an  Oriental  prince 
deeply  imbued  with  Western  tastes  and  intelligence. 
At  Smyrna,  Madame  Jerichau  had  the  entrance  of  the 
princely  harem,  and  that  of  the  nieces  and  aunts  of  the 
Khedive.  Very  shortly,  she  purposes  publishing  her 
recollections  of  the  East,  on  her  return  from  Teheran, 
where  she  is  now  staying  with  her  young  daughter, 
lately  married  to  a  Danish  officer,  major  in  the  army 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  This  daughter,  Madame  de 
Lausve,  herself  an  accomplished  amateur,  will  supply 
the  illustrations  to  Madame  Jerichau’s  book,  unveiling 
the  secrets  of  Persian  home  life. 
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Madame  Jerichau  visited  Constantinople  in  1869, 
and  again  in  1874,  when  she  made  a  stay  of  six 
months,  admiring  but  little  the  mud,  the  crooked  “  up- 
and-down  winding  streets,”  the  hungry  dogs,  though 
her  artistic  fancy  was  caught  by  “  the  look-out  over 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Golden  Horn.”  Unfortunately, 
she  arrived  the  last  time  during  the  great  Ramazan — 
a  fast  observed  as  strictly  there  as  Lent  by  the  most 
devout  Catholics.  Not  even  the  luxury  of  a  cigarette 
is  permissible.  The  introductions  given  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales  to  her  countrywoman  and  old 
friend  thus  proved  of  little  avail.  Ali  Pacha,  then 
Grand  Vizier,  wished  her  to  remain  over  the  six  weeks, 
but  she  could  only  stay  long  enough  to  paint  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Princess  Nazili,  daughter  of  Mustapha  Fuzie, 
eldest  brother  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  She  was 
charmed  with  this  young  princess  of  sixteen,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  an  English  education,  superintended 
by  Miss  Cow,  her  lady  companion  being  Miss, Albert., 
both  admirable  ladies.  Madame  Jerichau  hopes  much 
from  the  future  influence  of  so  highly  trained  and 
sympathetic  a  woman  as  the  Princess  Nazili  promises 
to  be. 

Many  recollections  are  treasured  by  the  painter 
of  the  scenes,  the  models,  the  exalted  personages,  the 
studies  she  made  in  this  mystical  region.  She  was 
brave  in  daring  the  discomforts  and  difficulties  of 
open-air  study,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  prying 
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women  and  noisy,  naked  children,  or  on  the  roofs, 
under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  But  she  was 
rewarded  by  being  able  to  carry  away  several  nearly 
completed  works.  Some  of  them  were  exceedingly 
beautiful,  showing  the  solemnity  and  ancient  grandeur 
of  Egyptian  scenes  and  ways,  the  strange  types,  the 
intense  depth  yet  sobriety  of  tints  and  colours. 

Madame  Jerichau  found  it  troublesome  managing 
money  affairs  in  Cairo.  The  Khedive  was  most 
liberal,  but  she  was  unable  to  get  her  money  from 
the  banker  until  literally  the  last  moment  before  her 
departure.  The  sum  to  be  paid  was  delivered  to  her 
in  gold,  which  she  put  into  a  big  purse,  carrying  this 
in  her  hands,  after  the  manner  of  ladies,  covering  it 
with  her  shawl.  It  was  late  when  she  entered  the 
boat  which  was  to  convey  her  to  the  steamer  bound 
for  Alexandria.  No  other  passenger  was  in  the  boat, 
so  she  was  alone  with  the  Turkish  boatman  and  his 
boy,  a  lad  of  ten.  The  fare  was  one  franc,  but  once 
away  from  shore,  the  man  asked  four  or  five  times 
that  amount,  and  then  went  on  trying  to  extort, 
refusing  to  go  to  the  steamer  unless  given  his  de¬ 
mands.  The  alarmed  lady  sat  very  quietly,  inwardly 
quaking  as  she  thought  of  the  hidden  treasure  in  her 
lap,  supposing  herself  lost  ;  but  she  courageously 
maintained  a  firm  bearing,  and  ordered  the  insolent 
fellow  to  take  her  to  the  steamer  so  resolutely  that 
he  was  cowed,  and  sullenly  obeyed.  “  Sorrow  is 
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inseparable  from  gold,”  she  has  often  thought  since, 
“  be  it  too  much  or  too  little.” 

Few  are  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  Eastern 
life  than  Madame  Jerichau,  or  better  able  to  afford 
glimpses  of  its  details.  Few  admire  more  intensely 
the  grand  Oriental  types  of  beauty,  the  magnificence 
of  costume,  the  magical  splendour  of  colours  there 
ever  present.  Among  other  places,  she  was  enchanted 
with  the  fairylike  palace  of  Prince  Halim,  uncle  of 
the  Khedive,  and  the  houri-likc  loveliness  of  his  wife, 
the  Princess  Vidmar.  The  union  of  European  refine¬ 
ment  and  intellect  with  Oriental  luxury  was  striking. 
Madame  Jericliau’s  glittering  descriptions  are  inte¬ 
resting,  but  too  long,  unluckily,  for  transcription. 

At  Madame  Jerichau’s  studio  in  Rome  are  some 
of  her  finest  Eastern  studies.  She  has  painted  a 
surprising  number  of  portraits  in  the  East. 

One  of  her  most  important  works  is  a  life-size 
subject,  representing  Christian  martyrs  in  the  cata¬ 
combs  at  Rome.  This  picture  made  a  great  sensation 
among  Christians  of  all  denominations  when  exhibited 
at  her  studio.  The  Pope  wishing  to  see  the  painting, 
it  was  sent  to  the  Vatican.  His  Holiness  received 
both  artist  and  picture  in  a  most  flattering  manner, 
surrounded  by  his  prelates  and  nobles.  “  I  am  sur¬ 
prised,”  said  he,  “  that  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic 
could  represent  such  a  scene  so  perfectly.”  “  Your 
Holiness,  I  am  a  Christian ,”  was  Madame  Jerichau’s 
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reply.  An  engraving  of  this  picture  was  afterwards 
published  at  Dusseldorf. 

At  the  close  of  1875,  Madame  Jerichau  was  to  go 
to  Pera  to  paint  some  portraits  of  royal  personages 
there.  On  her  way,  she  was  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  the  Princess  Margaretta  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  the 
English  ambassadress,  Lady  Paget,  and  the  Turkish 
ambassadress,  Madame  Kantherdos,  who  is  as  lovely 
as  any  houri. 

Madame  Jerichau  has  had  the  honour  to  paint 
pictures  and  portraits  for  nearly  every  sovereign  in 
Europe.  She  has  known  many  celebrities ;  among 
others,  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  He  was  at  Pome 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  was  one  of  the 
twenty  guests  invited ;  he  wrote  a  very  pretty  poem 
on  the  occasion.  Afterwards,  whenever  he  wrote  any 
of  his  manuscripts,  he  would  read  it  to  her  and  her 
husband,  or  read  his  stories  to  the  children.  One 
of  Madame  Jerichau’s  pictures,  now  published  at 
Berlin,  illustrates  one  of  these  touching  domestic 
scenes.  He  wrote  the  biography  of  Professor  and 
Madame  Jerichau. 

Among  Madame  Jerichau’s  most  admired  works 
may  be  ranked — “  Denmark,”  “ Delices  dune  Mere,” 
“  Egyptian  Mother  and  Child,”  “  Juliet,”  “  Italy,” 
“Carnival  Scene,”  “  Girl  feeding  Doves,”  “An  Oda¬ 
lisque  fanned  by  her  Negro  Slave,”  “  The  Constan¬ 
tinople  Beggar  and  Child,”  etc.,  with  a  large  number 
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of  portraits  representing  notabilities  of  various  degrees. 
Several  of  her  pictures  have  been  engraved. 

Thdophile  Gautier  declared  once  that  in  his  opinion 
there  were  only  three  women  in  Europe  “  qui  pei- 
gnent” — Rosa  Bonheur,  Henriette  Brown,  and  Elisa¬ 
beth  Jerichau. 

Madame  Jeriehau’s  younger  son,  Mr.  Harold 
Jerichau,  is  a  painter  of  some  celebrity  in  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Occasionally  he  has  exhibited  at  our  Royal 
Academy  pictures  most  successfully  representing 
Asiatic  landscapes  combined  with  animals  and  figures. 
Every  visitor  to  Constantinople  goes  to  his  studio. 


HIS  artist,  born  November  16,  1843,  was  one  of  a 


family  of  nine.  Her  father,  Mr.  T.  S.  Goode, 
was  a  civil  engineer  and  contractor. 

Although  always  fond  of  drawing,  she  was  never 
permitted  to  cultivate  her  taste,  her  father  considering 
it  “  a  selfish  amusement.”  He  was  devoted  to  music, 
a  pleasure  which  of  course  is  capable  of  affording 
gratification  to  an  unlimited  number  at  the  same 
time.  No  expense  was  spared  by  him  in  having 
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his  children  well  instructed  in  this  elegant  art,  or 
science.  The  young  ladies  were  obliged  to  practice 
three  hours  a  day.  This,  with  the  daily  tasks  given 
them  by  their  resident  governess,  left  Miss  Louise 
no  chance  of  turning  her  attention  to  drawing. 

At  seventeen  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Frank 
Homer,  at  the  time  in  the  Civil  Service.  Babies, 
that  truly  feminine  impediment,  and  a  limited 
income  too,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  kept  the 
young  wife  fully  employed.  In  1865,  Mr.  Romer 
accepted  an  appointment  as  private  secretary  to 
Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  who  was  living  in 
Paris.  The  Baroness,  herself  a  clever  water-colour 
sketcher,  discovered  Mrs.  Romer’s  interest  in  drawing, 
and  advised  her  to  take  lessons  of  M.  Charles 
Chaplin.  Thus,  at  four-and-twenty,  the  anxious 
enthusiast  began  to  face  the  primary  difficulties  of 
her  future  profession.  She  worked  laboriously  in 
black  and  white  for  one  year,  attending  M.  Chaplin’s 
class  every  day  for  five  hours. 

In  January,  1868,  M.  Chaplin  allowed  her  to 
paint  for  the  first  time.  So  downright  afraid  was 
she  of  the  colour  that  her  fellow-students  laughed 
at  her  “  head,”  and  declared  it  looked  like  that  of  a 
dead  person. 

But  the  next  year  she  exhibited  in  the  French 
Salon  two  small  red-chalk  drawings  of  heads. 

Her  husband  lost  his  appointment  in  1869,  so,  to 
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her  chagrin,  she  had  to  leave  her  dear  master's  atelier, 
and  return  to  England.  Adverse  circumstances  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  young  artist  was  obliged  to  give  up 
study,  and  make  a  living  for  herself  and  two  little 
children  by  such  skill  as  she  had  attained. 

In  the  beginning  of  1873  Mr.  Romer  died,  and 
the  following  year  Mrs.  Romer  married  a  second  time 
- — Mr.  J opling,  the  water-colour  painter,  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  by  whom  she 
has  one  child. 

Her  best  known  pictures  are  : — 

Le  Crdpuscule,  red-chalk  drawing,  1868.  (Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition). 

Hilda,  a  head,  1870.  (Old  Bond  Street,  International, 
and  Paris  Salon.) 

Bud  and  Bloom,  a  girl  with  flowers,  1870.  (R.  A.) 

The  Mendicant,  1871.  (Bond  Street.) 

Hirell,  a  head,  1871.  (Suffolk  Street.) 

The  Betrothal ; 

In  Memoriam ; 

La  Mantille  Blanche.  All  1871.  (R.  A.) 

Golden  Locks — portrait  of  Miss  Romer  ; 

Queen  Vashti.  Both  1872.  (R.  A.) 

Sterne’s  Maria,  1872.  (Bond  Street.) 

Lullaby,  1872.  (Dudley  Gallery.) 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Fane  ; 

Lady  and  Child ; 

Portrait  of  Miss  Elmore.  All  1873.  (R.  A.) 

Th6rese,  1873.  (Dudley  Gallery.) 
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She  sleeps,  my  Lady  sleeps  ; 

In  my  Lady’s  Chamber,  1874.  (Lady  Art.) 

Five  o’clock  Tea ; 

La  Japonaise,  1874.  (R.  A.) 

A  Modem  Cinderella  ; 

Elaine,  1875.  (R.  A.) 

Through  the  Looking-glass  ; 

Summer  Time,  1875.  (Lady  Art.) 

IWlcn  Mane  ^nmdet 

HIS  talented  young  artist  is  the  only  daughter 


of  the  late  Commander  Alfred  Miles,  R.N., 
of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Admiralty — himself  an 
amateur  artist  of  undoubted  ability.  Three  of  his 
drawings,  “  Views  of  the  Grotto  of  Neptune,’'  Sar¬ 
dinia,  were  published  in  lithography  a  few  years 
since  by  Day  and  Son,  with  an  accompanying  poem 
by  his  wife,  who  is  the  author  of  three  or  four 
volumes  of  poems.  This  gentleman  died  when  his 
daughter  was  still  a  child  (in  1851).  Having  mani¬ 
fested  a  taste  for  drawing  from  a  very  early  age,  Miss 
Miles  continued  its  practice  in  a  desultory  way  until 
she  was  sixteen,  when  the  return  of  her  family  to 
London  enabled  her  to  become  a  student  at  South 
Kensington,  where  she  remained  rather  more  than 
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three  years.  There  she  obtained  the  local  and  national 
medal  for  a  set  of  anatomical  drawings,  which  were 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  The  illness  and  death  of  her  only  brother 
obliged  her  to  give  up  regular  studies  for  about  two 
years,  when,  having  returned  to  London,  she  entered 
herself  as  a  student  at  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art, 
and  soon  began  work  as  a  designer  on  wood  and  illus¬ 
trator  of  books.  While  at  the  Lambeth  School,  Miss 
Miles  obtained  a  bronze  medal  for  a  design  for  a 
library  door,  a  really  beautiful  work  of  art,  admirably 
drawn,  and  full  of  imagination  as  well  as  knowledge. 
Miss  Miles  has  contributed  for  several  years  water¬ 
colour  drawings  and  decorative  designs  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Dudley  Gallery,  and  also  executed 
many  designs  for  the  new  Art  Pottery  of  the  Messrs. 
Doulton,  two  of  which,  figures  of  Britomart  and  Una, 
from  Spenser’s  “  Fairie  Queene,”  were  exhibited  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1874. 


GMigahcth  Purrnt 


NE  of  the  most  important  artists  of  modern  times 


is  Elizabeth  Murray. 

The  family  to  which  she  belongs  by  birth  is  an 
interesting  one,  connected  on  the  mother’s  side  with 
that  of  Cromwell,  on  the  father’s  with  the  old 
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Florentine  Geraldis.  Her  father,  Mr.  Heaphy,  was 
a  well-known  painter  in  water  colours,  Painter  Ex¬ 
traordinary  to  King  George  the  Fourth,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  Many  of  his 
pictures  were  battle-pieces,  painted  by  command  of  the 
king,  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  Spain.  One  of  his  pictures, 
containing  forty-nine  portraits  of  generals,  besides 
other  figures,  represented  the  duke  giving  orders  to 
his  staff  previous  to  an  action.  This  was  engraved, 
and  published  by  Mr.  Colnaghi. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  Miss  Heaphy  was 
accustomed  to  painting  and  pictures.  Her  father  had 
an  excellent  collection  of  anatomical  figures,  and  casts 
from  the  antique,  and  from  these  she  used  to  study, 
drawing  even  from  the  first  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
Afterwards  she  pursued  the  most  severe  studies  in 
anatomy.  She  was  taken  by  her  father  to  Rome, 
where  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Horace  Vernet,  at 
that  time  Director  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome. 
The  unusual  proficiency  of  La  petite  Anglaise,  as  he 
playfully  called  her,  surprised  while  rather  amusing 
this  famous  painter.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  her 
studies,  and  predicted  a  brilliant  future  for  her.  Since 
that  prediction  has  been  fulfilled,  La  petite  Anglaise 
has  always  gratefully  attributed  much  of  her  success 
to  this  kind  and  appreciative  master.  While  in  Rome 
Miss  Heaphy  was  diligent  in  drawing  from  the  antique 
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sculptures,  and  from  the  life,  but  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  copy  from  pictures.  On  going  to  Venice, 
however,  charmed  with  the  Venetian  school  of  colour¬ 
ing,  she  made  a  few  copies  from  Titian  and  Tintoretto  ; 
but,  childlike,  was  apt  to  run  away  from  the  galleries 
to  the  canals,  there  to  sail  tiny  walnut-shell  boats, 
being  perpetually  in  disgrace  for  indulging  this  whim 
— once,  indeed,  nearly  losing  her  life. 

On  the  return  to  England,  Miss  Heaphy  passed 
with  her  father  through  the  old  town  of  Cambray,  in 
France.  “Attracted  by  the  beautiful  view  of  the 
street,”  relates  one  of  her  biographers,  “  as  seen  through 
the  arch  of  the  town-gate,  she  sat  down  to  sketch  it. 
A  crowd  collected,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
all  went  on  smoothly  till  the  sketch  was  finished. 
The  guard  at  the  gate  politely  asked  for  it,  and  took 
La  petite  Anglaise  underneath  the  fortifications  she 
had  been  sketching,  locking  her  in ;  for  the  suspicion 
that  she  was  a  spy  had  been  aroused.  The  narrow, 
grated  window  was  presently  filled  with  heads,  curious 
to  see  the  youthful  culprit,  who  soon  dispersed  them 
by  sketching  their  portraits  in  charcoal,  and  not  in 
the  most  flattering  style,  upon  the  whitewashed  walls 
of  the  prison  !  Late  in  the  evening  she  was  released, 
and  sent  to  her  hotel  under  a  strong  guard,  with  a 
train  following  of  her  wondering  admirers,  who  had 
been  peering  at  her  through  the  grating.  At  the 
hotel,  she  found  that  her  father’s  carriage  had  been 
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closely  searched,  and  the  lining  cut  open,  to  look  for 
unlawful  papers.  As  soon  as  the  authorities  dis¬ 
covered  that  neither  father  nor  daughter  had  any 
political  or  hostile  purpose  to  serve,  apologies  were 
otfered  for  the  uncivil  usage,  and  they  were  invited  to 
visit  one  of  the  principal  residents,  to  paint  some  for¬ 
tress  ;  an  invitation  declined  by  Mr.  Heaphy,  who  left 
the  place  in  disgust.” 

At  the  time  of  her  father’s  death — 1835 — Miss 
Heaphy,  though  very  young,  had  already  gained  a 
good  reputation.  About  that  time,  Queen  Adelaide 
gave  her  some  commissions,  to  execute  which  she 
left  England  for  Malta,  provided  with  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  influential  persons.  Her  own  book — 
“  Sixteen  Years  of  an  Artist’s  Life  ” — gives  a  lively 
and  piquant  account  of  all  that  happened  from  her 
quitting  England  till  some  time  after  her  marriage 
to  Henry  John  Murray,  Esq.,  at  Gibraltar.  He,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  was  British  Consul. 

From  Malta  to  Gibraltar,  thence  to  Tangiers,  then 
to  Constantinople,  Mrs.  Murray’s  life  was  full  of 
colour  and  picturesque  variety.  In  Turkey  she  was 
the  guest  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  his  wife, 
afterwards  Lord  and  Lady  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
remaining  for  some  time,  in  order  to  paint  the 
beauties  of  the  harem.  Also  she  made  sketches  in 
the  slave  markets,  and  painted  portraits  of  the 
various  members  of  the  foreign  embassies.  From 
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Turkey  she  went  to  Greece,  where  she  was  the  guest 
of  the  late  king  and  queen,  and  painted  several 
portraits  of  them  for  their  respective  families. 

For  eleven  or  twelve  years,  Mrs.  Murray  has  resided 
in  America — in  Portland,  Boston,  and  New  York — 
where  she  has  been  universally  admired,  and  greatly 
courted  in  society.  Mr.  Murray  is  at  present  Consul 
in  Maine.  During  her  long  residence  in  America, 
Mrs.  Murray’s  name  has  been  quite  a  “  household 
word ;  ”  and  she  may  be  said  to  have  practically 
introduced  water-colour  painting  of  the  modern 
school  into  the  United  States,  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  there  having  been  her  gratuitous 
pupils.  In  the  latter  part  of  1875,  Mrs.  Murray 
again  visited  Europe,  making  a  stay  of  some  months 
in  Rome.  Few  women  have  led  a  more  eventful 
life,  travelled  more,  or  seen  more  varied  scenes, 
from  palaces  to  gipsy  quarters,  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Among  her  best  pictures  are  : — 

The  Eleventh  Hour. 

The  Cheat  Detected. 

A  Spanish  Letter  Writer. 

Charity  at  a  Church  Door  in  Rome. 

The  Spanish  Breakfast. 

The  Spanish  Balcony. 

The  Best  in  the  Market — Rome. 

Adoration  and  Admiration. 

The  Roman  Shepherd. 
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The  Spanish  Girl  at  Prayers. 

Homan  Gamblers. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Subjects  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

Spanish  Bolero  Dancer. 

The  Greek  Betrothal. 

Ave  Maria. 

Unsold  Flowers. 

The  White  Rose. 

These  pictures  were  purchased  by  the  late  Marquis 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  other  eminent  col¬ 
lectors  in  England,  and  also  in  America.  Among  her 
finest  portraits  is  a  full-length  of  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  another  of  Prince  Demidoff ;  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Greece  ;  Garibaldi,  who  is  a  personal  friend. 
“Just  Awake”  was  her  diploma  picture  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Mrs.  Murray’s  works  are  remarkable  for  power  and 
brilliancy. 


jCucy  (Pad ox  §ro«m). 


EW  painters  have  more  directly  influenced  modern 


painting,  not  only  by  his  own  work,  but  also 
through  training  a  cluster  of  artists  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  than  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown.  His 
name  serves  to  conjure  up  recollections  of  the  earlier 
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clays  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  when  he  gave  “  the  move¬ 
ment  ”  his  aid,  though  acting  independently  of  the 
famous  brotherhood. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  F.  M. 
Brown  is  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Brown 
of  Edinburgh,  founder  of  the  esteemed  Brunonian 
theory  of  medicine — a  man  who,  like  some  other 
reformers,  was  thwarted  and  decried  till  near  the 
close  of  his  career,  in  1788. 

Among  Mr.  F.  M.  Brown’s  most  successful  pupils 
have  been  his  own  children — two  daughters  and  a 
son — as  well  as  Mrs.  Marie  Spartali- Stillman. 

Lucy  Madox  is  the  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Bromley.  She  was  born 
in  Paris,  where  her  parents  resided  for  about  a  couple 
of  years.  From  Paris  they  removed  to  Italy,  Mr. 
Brown  contemplating  a  three  years’  sojourn  there 
for  professional  study.  Mrs.  Brown’s  health  failing, 
however,  this  stay  was  abridged.  She  died  on  her 
way  home  to  England,  leaving  her  daughter  aged 
scarcely  three  years.  Mr.  Brown  returned  with  his 
child  to  London,  where  he  settled  permanently. 

Miss  Lucy  Madox  Brown’s  early  art  education  was 
a  peculiar  one,  and  might  be  said  to  have  consisted  in 
a  special  kind  of  mental  development.  With  the 
exception  of  drawing  for  two  or  three  months,  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine,  she  made  no  practical  attempt 
till  a  casual  necessity  suddenly  revqaled  her  innate 
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ability.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  1868  :  one 
of  her  father's  assistants  failed  to  do  some  routine 
work,  and  she  boldly  volunteered  to  supply  the 
defaulter’s  place.  So  well  did  she  carry  out  this 
task  that  she  was  encouraged  to  begin  studying  in 
earnest.  She  drew  from  the  antique  and  from  life 
under  the  guidance  of  her  father.  For  the  antique 
studies,  Mr.  Brown  engaged  the  rooms  of  the  Branch 
Government  School  of  Art  in  Bolsover  Street,  Port¬ 
land  Hoad,  for  the  three  mornings  in  the  week  when 
the  ordinary  pupils  were  not  in  attendance.  Here 
Miss  Brown  drew  and  painted  in  company  with  Miss 
Spartali,  her  own  half-sister  Catherine,  now  Mrs. 
Hueffer,  and  her  brother  Oliver,  under  the  careful 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Madox  Brown. 

Towards  the  end  of  1868,  Miss  Brown  began  a 
water-colour  drawing  named  “Painting.”  This  was 
exhibited  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  in  1869,  and  well 
hung.  It  represents  a  young  lady  seated  at  an  easel, 
working  on  her  picture  from  an  old  woman  with 
fagots.  The  principal  figure  is  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Catherine  Brown  (Mrs.  Hueffer).  This  first  picture 
was  remarkable  for  its  harmonious,  quiet  unity  and 
solidity  of  tone.  All  the  critics  warmly  commended 
this  essay.  One,  while  drawing  attention,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  what  he  considered  some  “careless  work  ”  in 
the  hands,  and  here  and  there  in  the  picture,  praised 
it  highly  for  talent,  and  unquestionably  true  feeling. 
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“  The  green  clress  and  yellow  hair,”  he  continued,  “  are 
brought  by  a  well-contrived  gradation  of  tints  into 
complete  harmony.”  Another  said  it  was  “  very 
faithfully  studied,”  and  augured  well  for  the  young 
artist’s  success.  The  usually  stern  critic  of  the 
Athenceum  imagined  she  must  have  “practised  long 
and  well.  ...  It  is  seldom  that  so  deeply  toned 
and  soberly  coloured  a  picture  comes  from  the  hands 
of  a  lady ;  rarely  have  we  seen  an  example  of  such 
high  technical  merit  from  those  of  a  tyro.” 

The  next  year  (1870),  Miss  Brown  exhibited  a 
water-colour  drawing,  called  “  Apres  le  Bal,”  at  the 
Dudley — two  young  ladies,  sisters,  after  a  ball  held 
in  their  house.  The  pale  light  of  dawn  is  visible 
through  the  window  as  reflected  in  a  looking-glass. 
One  of  the  sisters  has  dozed  off  on  an  ottoman  in  the 
drawing-room  :  the  other  touches  the  slumberer  to 
induce  her  to  retire  at  once  to  bed.  The  sleeping 
girl  was  studied  from  Miss  Catherine  Brown,  the 
other  from  Miss  Spartali,  and  from  Miss  Nesbitt,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty,  who  died  at  an  early 
age,  in  1872,  and  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  some 
of  the  most  touching  verses  of  recent  date. 

At  the  Royal  Academy,  the  same  year,  Miss 
Brown  had  “  The  Duet  ” — a  young  lady,  in  the 
elegant  sacque  costume  of  about  a  century  ago,  play¬ 
ing  and  singing  at  a  spinet :  her  lover  joins  her  in  a 
duet.  On  the  spinet  is  painted  the  subject  of  Orpheus 
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taming  the  beasts  with  his  lyre.  The  various  acces¬ 
sories  were  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  tastefulness 
and  appropriateness  to  the  period  chosen. 

Miss  Brown’s  best  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery  in  1871  —  a  water-colour  drawing- 
called  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  This  was  certainly  her 
most  important  work,  and  the  most  generally  eulo¬ 
gized.  It  was  admitted  to  be  pathetic  in  a  very 
high  degree,  and  admired  by  the  severest  critics  for 
dramatic  conception,  excellent  colouring,  fine  chiaro¬ 
scuro,  tone  and  poetic  instinct.  Juliet  lies  on  her 
bier  in  the  vault,  Romeo  bending  over  her,  the  poison 
phial  in  his  hand.  On  the  floor  are  thrown  the 
swords  of  the  unhappy  Romeo  and  the  County  Paris. 
The  outstretched  body  of  the  unconscious  bride  is 
strewn  with  the  flowers  brought  by  Paris.  The  scene 
is  lighted  by  the  moon,  its  silvery  rays  streaming  in 
through  the  open  door  of  the  vault.  A  reflected 
light  is  cast  on  Romeo’s  face  from  Juliet’s  snow- 
white  robes,  to  illustrate  Shakespeare’s  words :  “  Her 
beauty  makes  this  vault  a  feasting  presence  full 
of  light.”  The  moonlight  effect  was  very  sedulously 
studied.  The  figure  of  Juliet  is  a  graceful  one,  and 
the  difference  between  death  and  a  temporary  sup¬ 
pression  of  consciousness  subtly  expressed.  Mr. 
\\  ilson,  of  Ambleside,  purchased  this  picture. 

The  following  year  (1872)  this  artist  exhibited  one 
picture  in  oil  and  one  in  water  colours,  at  the  Dudley — 
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“Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  playing  chess,”  and  “Cor¬ 
nelius  Agrippa  showing  the  Fair  Geraldine  in  a  Magic 
Mirror  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey.”  Mr.  Stillman  sat  for 
the  head  of  Cornelius.  The  effects  of  light  in  this 
picture  were  original,  and  carefully  studied.  The 
magician  has  drawn  aside  a  curtain,  showing  in  the 
mirror  the  beautiful  Geraldine  seated  in  a  pleasure 
garden.  A  full  yet  delicate  light  is  diffused  over  this 
suddenly  revealed  scene,  contrasting  with  the  sombre 
glow  of  lamplight  within  the  chamber.  The  earl  is 
kneeling,  entranced,  his  figure  illumined  by  the  red 
and  fitful  rays  emanating  from  a  flame-filled  vase. 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Brown  exhibited  a  small 
water-colour  landscape  drawing  at  the  Dudley — 
“  Lynmouth  ” — showing  the  houses  of  the  rock- 
environed  Devonshire  village,  and  the  brawling  Lynn 
running  close  below  and  between. 

Miss  Brown,  who  in  1869  had  visited  several  of 
the  chief  Belgian  cities  and  Cologne,  went  in  the  early 
summer  of  1873  for  a  short  tour  through  Koine, 
Florence,  Venice,  Verona,  Padua,  Milan,  and  Como. 
After  viewing  with  profound  admiration  the  chief 
masterpieces  of  art  stored  in  these  cities,  she  still 
felt,  on  passing  through  Paris  on  her  return  home 
to  London,  that  it  must  be  the  living  art  of  our  own 
times  which  is  necessary  as  a  motive  impulse  for 
work,  and  for  carrying  on  the  art  towards  its  best 
present  and  highest  future  development.  In  Paris 
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she  was  especially  struck  by  Henri  Regnault’s  works 
— so  intensely  individual,  and  related  in  some  respects 
of  colour  and  mode  of  painting  to  the  most  able 
masters  of  the  existing  English  school. 

In  1874  Miss  Lucy  Madox  Brown  married  Mr. 
William  Michael  Rossetti,  Assistant-Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  but  better  known  to  the 
public  as  a  leading  critic  of  art  and  poetry. 

The  father  of  Dante  Gabriel,  William  Michael, 
Maria,  and  Christina  Rossetti,  was  the  poet  and 
Dantesque  commentator,  Gabriele  Rossetti.  He  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  Bourbon  treason,  in  1821, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  his  birthplace. 

In  1874  Mrs.  William  Rossetti  visited  Naples, 
Pompeii,  and  the  vicinity. 

Six  months  had  not  elapsed  from  the  date  of  her 
wedding  when  the  greatest  calamity  of  her  life  came 
on  Mrs.  W.  Rossetti,  in  the  untimely  death  of  her 
only  and  much  beloved  young  brother,  Oliver  Madox 
Brown.  This  highly  gifted  youth — he  was  but  nine¬ 
teen — was  already  a  painter  and  novelist.  He  was 
barely  fourteen  when  he  first  exhibited  a  picture,  and 
he  had  continued  to  send  his  clever  paintings.  He 
had  also  written  and  published  a  novel  entitled 
“  Gabriel  Denver,”  and  promised  brilliantly  in  every 
way.  The  sisters  had  looked  to  him  for  lifelong 
artistic  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  for  wor¬ 
thily  upholding  the  pictorial  traditions  of  the  family. 
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In  September,  1875,  Mrs.  W.  Rossetti  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  named  Olivia  in  memory  of  the  lost, 
dearly  loved,  deeply  mourned  brother. 

During  the  autumn  picture  season  of  1875,  she 
sent  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  a  painting  in  oil 
colours — “  Margaret  Roper  receiving  the  Head  of  her 
Father,  Sir  Thomas  More,  from  London  Bridge.”  Here 
again,  the  artist  displayed  her  love  of  peculiar  and 
striking  effects  of  light.  The  broad  and  mellow 
beams  of  the  moon,  clouded  and  cloudless  as  the 
anxious  moments  succeed,  illumine  a  sombre  scene. 
The  devoted  daughter  stauds  with  outstretched  arms 
in  a  barge,  under  the  shadow  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
while  her  husband  steadies  the  boat  as  it  stops 
abruptly.  The  head  of  the  judicially  murdered 
Chancellor,  wrapped  in  its  white  swathings,  has 
been  lowered  in  a  basket  by  friendly,  unseen  hands. 

The  true  affinity  of  Mrs.  Rossetti’s  style  is  to 
historic  painting- — not  to  genre  painting,  or  any 
phase  of  “the  sketchy”  or  “the  picturesque.” 
Trained  under  the  immediate  influence  of  her  father’s 
inventive  mind  and  strong  modes  of  thought  and 
work,  she  has  never  needed  to  wander  in  search  of 
a  starting-point,  or  waver  and  experimentalize  as  to 
method  and  manner.  Not  contemplating  in  her  earlier 
years  any  personal  practice  of  pictorial  work,  she 
glided  into  it  without  any  toilsome  effort,  by  natural 
predisposition  and  faculty,  aided  by  surrounding  in- 
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fluences,  and,  when  once  she  had  “made  a  beginning,” 
by  the  authentic  sense  of  a  true  self-expression.  Her 
pictures  are  simple  and  direct  in  handling,  full  and 
harmonious  in  tone  of  colour  :  they  are  at  unison  with 
themselves,  containing  a  certain  singleness  of  spirit 
throughout — not  one  quality  in  this  respect,  and  a 
differing  quality  in  that  other  respect.  They  are  not 
tediously  'vamped  up,  nor  patchily  assorted.  The 
subject,  indeed,  always  presents  itself  to  this  artist 
in  a  clear,  concrete  form :  this  impresses  her  de¬ 
cisively  once  for  all,  and  she  follows  it  out,  with  no 
substantial  deviation  from  the  Arst  conception  and 
intention. 


Jtofo  Sddtcl. 

J^ING  Street,  Covent  Garden,  though  surrounded 
by  historical  and  personal  recollections,  is  not 
in  itself  particularly  interesting  to  the  historian, 
biographer,  or  antiquarian.  It  is  soberly  respectable 
and  sedate,  its  tall  sombre  houses  looking  with  pro¬ 
found  indifference  on  the  beauties  of  the  Market, 
on  the  gaiety  of  the  Opera  House,  or  the  ancient 
legends  of  the  Lane,  calmly  deaf  to  the  roar  surging 
round  “Sir  Edwin’s”  lions,  glancing  rather  in  the 
direction  of  the  big  pile  of  buddings  at  the  corner  of 
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Museum  Street,  and  the  gold-tipped  railings  a  step 
beyond. 

That  very  eccentric  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Arne,  had 
his  upholsterer’s  shop  here,  and  lodged  the  four  Indian 
Kings  in  his  dim  apartments.  Master  Arne  tried  to 
play  on  his  spinet  upstairs  without  making  a  noise,  and 
dreamt  his  earliest  melodies,  listening  perhaps  to  the 
bells  of  St.  Martin’s.  But  otherwise  there  are  no 
“  traditions.” 

Here,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  lived  a  family 
named  Setchel.  Mr.  Setchel,  who  had  unselfishly 
resigned  his  ardent  desire  to  become  an  artist,  followed 
his  father’s  business  of  bookseller.  Preserving  still  his 
taste  for  art,  his  great  delight  was  to  collect  all  works, 
rare  or  valuable,  on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  huge 
treasures  gathered  on  his  shelves  have  since,  no  doubt, 
found  their  way  to  the  library  at  South  Kensington. 

He  earnestly  wished  that  his  two  young  daughters 
should  make  painting  their  chief  study.  To  foster  a 
love  of  drawing,  he  placed  on  their  nursery  floor  a 
large  shallow  drawer  strewn  thickly  with  white  sand, 
on  which  their  almost  baby  fingers  might  trace  an  out¬ 
line  of  doll  or  toy-house  for  pastime. 

One  quiet,  sedate  little  lady — Sarah — did  not  care 
much  about  this  elegant  amusement,  and  did  not  seem 
to  evidence  much  preference  for  art.  Until  she  left 
school,  she  showed  no  great  interest  practically  in 
drawing,  either  as  a  pleasure  or  a  study.  But  then 
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she  took  it  up  with  energy  and  perseverance — whether 
from  actual  liking,  or  from  a  wish  to  please  the  dear 
papa,  is  hard  to  say. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  Schools  of  Art  for 
girl  students.  The  best  of  teaching  was  slight  and 
superficial.  With  the  exception  of  some  lessons  in 
miniature  painting  on  ivory  from  Miss  Sharpe,  to 
whom  she  was  indebted  for  an  insight  into  colour,  and 
copying  at  the  National  and  British  Museum  Galleries, 
Sarah  Setchel  had  no  instruction — or  rather,  no  profes¬ 
sional  “master.”  The  kind,  strict  criticisms  and  un¬ 
failing  judgment  of  her  beloved  father  supplied  every 
need  :  help  which,  in  her  progress  since,  she  has  never 
ceased  to  miss. 

He  was  always  an  advocate  for  her  painting  scenes 
of  home-feeling  and  affection.  With  the  soaring  am¬ 
bition  of  extreme  youth,  the  young  girl  longed  to 
direct  her  energies  to  historic  painting.  Her  father 
gently  held  her  back. 

“  It  vexes  me,  my  love,”  said  he,  one  day,  when 
she  was  planning  some  grand  subject,  “  to  hear  you  say 
so.  Domestic  feeling  is  your  forte.  Follow  that  and 
you’ll  excel :  leave  it,  and  you’ll  fail.” 

At  one  time,  it  was  this  watchful  father’s  desire  to 
place  his  gifted  child  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bichard 
W  estall,  the  Royal  Academician,  and  with  that  hope 
took  her  to  see  him  one  morning. 

Mr.  Westall  received  his  visitors  kindly  and 
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politely.  They  made  their  application,  when  he 
replied  that  he  had  only  one  pupil,  and  that  one  was— 
the  Princess  Victoria. 

The  girl  artist  wisely  yielded  up  her  hankering  after 
painting  some  “Big  Bow-Wow  ”  picture,  and  began  a 
subject  from  “  Smugglers  and  Poachers.”  Her  heart 
was  enlisted  in  this  work.  Of  such  deep  interest  did  it 
become  that  while  engaged  upon  it  her  pillow  was 
often  wet  with  tears.  “  The  Momentous  Question  ” 
was  exhibited  in  1842.  Until  it  was  completed  none 
but  the  painter’s  home  circle  had  seen  it.  Its  success 
was  most  brilliant,  and  the  reputation  of  Sarah  Setchel 
established  at  once.  Immediately  after,  she  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute. 

Her  success  was  unlooked  for.  So  quiet  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  was  she,  that  everybody  was  surprised.  One 
old  lady,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  years,  when  told 
of  her  success,  and  her  identity  recalled  to  mind,  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  naive  astonishment — 

“You  don’t  mean  that  quiet  little  girl !  ” 

Soon  after,  “The  Momentous  Question  ”  was  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  stage.  The  part  of  Rachel  was  performed 
by  a  Miss  Fortescue  with  so  much  truth  and  pathos, 
that  when  the  enthusiastic  young  painter  witnessed  it 
she  could  not  restrain  her  tears. 

“  Little  silly  one  !”  whispered  the  ever- watchful 
fond  papa,  surprised  at  this  emotion,  “I  thought  you 
knew  this  by  heart.” 
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Commissions,  of  course,  rained  in  upon  the  success¬ 
ful  artist.  But,  too  nervous  to  engage  herself  seriously, 
she  agreed  to  give  the  first  refusal  of  her  pictures  to 
each  would-be  purchaser  in  turn. 

Alas !  some  wise  man  has  advised  happy  people  to 
watch  for  a  thunderbolt  when  the  sky  looks  most 
serene. 

The  rest  of  the  fairylike  story  was  like  some  brief 
Greek  tragedy. 

Most  fortunate  was  it  that  the  young  girl  did  not 
make  any  fixed  engagements.  The  nerves  of  her  eyes 
became  affected.  Then  it  was  found  to  be  only  too 
evident  that  her  painting  must  for  the  future  be  only 
desultory  and  uncertain.  The  failure  of  her  sight  would 
prevent  all  fulfilment  of  promised  work.  It  was  a 
bitter  trial,  but  perhaps — perhaps  for  the  best. 

Sarah  Setchel  painted  but  two  highly  finished 
pictures  after  that,  both  of  which  have  been  engraved 
by  Mr.  Beilin — one  from  Crabbe’s  tale  of  “Jessie  and 
Collin,”  the  other  from  the  old  ballad,  “  An’  Ye  shall 
walk  in  Silk  Attire.”  The  latter  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Vaughan,  purchaser  also  of  “  The  Momentous 
Question.” 

The  pecuniary  advantages  derived  by  her  from 
her  most  famous  picture  is  in  curious  contrast  with 
those  gained  by  succeeding  lady  artists.  The  sum 
given  for  the  painting  was  twenty-five  guineas — an 
equal  amount  for  the  copyright  of  the  engraving. 
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The  beloved  father,  friend,  and  counsellor  was 
taken  in  1846 — loss  never  in  any  way  to  be  replaced. 
Her  mother  she  lost  later. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860,  Miss  Setchel  went  to 
Graefruth,  to  the  German  oculist,  Dr.  Yedenne,  but 
without  the  result  that  she  had  hoped  for. 

Since  those  troublous  days,  Miss  Setchel  has  lived 
in  perfect  retirement  with  her  sister  (also  in  earlier 
years  an  artist),  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  where 
the  tide  of  life  breaks  in  gentle  ripples. 


cfolomon 


A  S  born  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  of 


Jewish  parentage.  Her  brothers  Abraham 
and  Simeon  were  artists  of  good  reputation.  Miss 
Solomon  went  to  the  Spitalfields  School  of  Design, 
afterwards  being  the  pupil  of  her  brother  Abraham. 
This  brother  died  in  December,  1862,  at  Biarritz, 
Pyrenees,  of  heart  disease — a  disorder  to  which 
artists  seem  peculiarly  liable.  The  Royal  Academy 
was  the  first  place  where  Miss  Solomon  exhibited. 
She  has  painted  and  studied  a  good  deal  in  Italy  and 
France.  Many  of  her  original  works  have  been 
engraved  in  the  Illustrated  London  News.  She  has 
painted  the  portraits  of  several  well-known  persons, 
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and  made  many  copies  from  the  old  masters  as  com¬ 
missions. 

Her  principal  pictures  have  been  : — “  Behind  the 
Curtain,”  in  the  possession  of  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts  ;  “  Roman  Wedding  Party,”  painted  in  Rome, 
for  the  Baroness;  “Peg  Woffington,”  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Charles  Prater,  Esq.  ;  “  Fugitive  Royalists  ;  ” 
“  Arrest  of  a  Deserter  ;  ”  “  The  Princess  Elizabeth  in 
the  Tower ;  ”  companion  pictures  from  the  fable  of 
“The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  “The  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire  canvassing  for  Votes,”  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Francis  Goldsmid.  Also  copies  of  pictures  by  John 
Phillip,  Frith,  Millais,  Faed,  and  others.  One  copy, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Queen,  is  “  The  Marriage 
of  the  Princess  Royal,”  from  the  picture  by  John 
Phillip. 


Catherine  Adeline  jyparhes 


AS  born  in  London,  October  8,  1842,  the 


sixth  daughter  of  William  Henry  and 
Sophia  Ann  Edwards.  Her  father  and  paternal 
grandfather  were  pianoforte  manufacturers  in  the 
V  estminster  Bridge  Road,  Lambeth,  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Both  father  and  mother  had  great  love  for 
painting  and  music.  In  the  last,  her  mother  excelled 
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far  beyond  most  amateurs  ;  sbe  played  equally  well  on 
both  harp  and  piano. 

Miss  Edwards’  childhood  was  passed  at  the 
country  house  of  her  father,  a  cottage  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  between  Teddington  and  Hampton 
Wick,  until  she  was  twelve  years  of  age. 

In  1854  the  whole  family  removed  to  London, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1856-7  the  young  girl  had  her 
first  drawing  lesson  from  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  the  well- 
known  scene-painter.  Under  his  instruction  she  drew 
until  he  gave  up  his  classes  in  1859.  One  year  before 
this  she  had  entered  the  schools  at  South  Kensington, 
where  she  worked  four  years.  In  1861  she  received 
four  local  medals  and  one  national  medallion  ;  in  1862 
one  local  medal  and  one  national  medallion.  In  1861 
Miss  Edwards  entered  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  and 
continued  to  work  there  at  painting  until  1866.  In 
August,  1862,  she  obtained  the  probationership  of  the 
Loyal  Academy,  and  full  studentship  in  the  following 
spring.  In  1865  the  ten-pounds  premium  was 
awarded  Miss  Edwards  for  the  best  antique  figure 
done  in  the  year  in  the  Antique  School.  She  ceased 
to  work  at  the  Loyal  Academy  in  1868,  when  she 
married  Mr.  John  C.  L.  Sparkes. 

Since  that  year,  Mrs.  Sparkes  has  exhibited  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  with  few  exceptions,  annually  in  the 
Dudley  Gallery  and  Loyal  Academy. 

In  1872  she  executed  a  large  monochrome  painting 
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on  Dutch  tiles,  ten  feet  long  and  four  high.  The 
subject  was  “  The  Scene  in  the  Wood,”  from  “  Comus.” 
It  was  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington,  and  is  now  in  the  billiard-room 
at  Mr.  H.  Doulton’s  house  at  Woodlands,  Tooting 
Common. 

In  1873  Mrs.  Sparkes  executed,  for  Mr.  Doulton’s 
firm,  a  large  outline  tile  decoration,  from  “  Lear,” 
of  France,  Cordelia,  and  her  Sisters. 

During  the  last  ten  years  she  has  done  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  wood  drawing  for  various  publications 
of  the  Tract  Society,  and  other  works — notably,  the 
whole  of  the  illustrations  to  a  history  of  France  by 
Miss  Yonge,  published  by  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  and 
many  illustrations  of  Norwegian  life  and  manners  and 
scenery,  she  having  travelled  much  in  that  picturesque 
country,  Norway.  The  development  of  the  artistic 
work  at  Lambeth  Pottery,  under  Mr.  John  Sparkes’ 
admirable  superintendence,  has  caused  many  of  the 
Lambeth  students  to  partake  in  the  success  of  the 
effort.  In  common  with  them,  Mrs.  Sparkes  has  had 
many  figure  paintings  on  china  and  tiles  to  do  for  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Doulton.  In  1875  she  commenced  a 
large  (twelve  feet  long)  tile  picture  of  “  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers,”  for  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  and  an  oil 
painting  of  a  “  Norwegian  Wood  Carver’s  Home,” 
besides  some  smaller  decorative  work. 
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JN  the  case  of  this  gifted  young  artist,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  story  to  tell, 
beyond  the  two  facts,  already  so  largely  known, 
that  she  is  passionately  devoted  to  her  art  and  per¬ 
se  veringly  industrious. 

She  is  the  only  child  of - Starr,  Esq.,  merchant 

and  banker,  of  Russell  Square.  Drawing  was  the  one 
absorbing  love  of  her  life,  but,  apart  from  the  certainty 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  her  to  adopt  a  profes¬ 
sion,  her  delicacy  and  fragility  rendered  such  sedentary 
work,  involving  close  and  assiduous  study,  most 
undesirable  for  her.  So  anxious  was  she,  however, 
to  master  the  art  of  painting  that  she  won  a  reluctant 
consent  from  her  parents  that  she  might  go  to  the 
sculpture  gallery  of  the  British  Museum  to  draw  from 
the  antique.  Her  personal  beauty  and  amiable 
qualities,  with  her  talent  and  industry,  gained  for 
her  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  students  there. 
She  laboured  earnestly,  an  enthusiastic  girl  of  fourteen, 
and  went  on,  unfalteringly,  until  at  length  she  attained 
to  being  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Her  first  exhibited  picture  was  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy  in  1866.  It  was  entitled  “Will  he 
come  ?  ”  From-  that  time,  not  an  Academy  Exhibition 
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opened  without  including  one,  if  not  two,  paintings 
from  Miss  Starr.  She  has  also  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Lady  Artists. 

In  1875  her  “Tired  Governess”  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  the  year.  It  was  engraved 
by  one  of  the  leading  illustrated  journals.  One  critic 
speaks  of  this  pathetic  picture  in  words  worth  quoting. 

“  £  The  Tired  Governess,’  with  some  little  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  drawing  of  the  face,  and  some  little 
touches  of  bad  taste  in  the  details,  is  full  of  promise, 
because  it  is  an  unaffected  picture,  and  it  appeals 
successfully  to  the  heart.  The  chief  charm  of  the 
picture  is  the  quiet  harmony  of  the  colour  and  the 
composition,  and  the  absence  of  all  theatrical  ac¬ 
companiments.  It  suggests  much,  just  because  it 
leaves  so  much  to  the  imagination.  The  overcrowded 
picture,  where  the  vexatious  artist  leaves  you  no  room 
for  thought,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  painter.” 

Miss  Starr’s  principal  pictures  and  portraits, 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  have  been  : — 

1.  “  WiU  he  come  ?  ”  (1866). 

2.  La  Penserosa ; 

3.  Scene  from  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew.”  (Both 

1867). 

4.  David  brought  before  Saul ; 

5.  A  Reverie.  (Both  1868). 

6.  Pensativa; 

7.  A  Fairy  Tale.  (Both  1869). 

8.  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Esq. ; 
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9.  Undine.  (Both  1870). 

10.  Willie,  son  of  W.  R.  Beverly,  Esq. ; 

11.  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  (Both 

1871). 

12.  Scene  from  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice ;  ” 

13.  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  Esq. ; 

14.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Pfeiffer.  (These  three  1872). 

15.  Miss  Louisa  Evelyn  Denison; 

16.  Don  Silva  and  Fidalma — George  Eliot’s  “Spanish 

Gypsy.”  (Both  1874). 

17.  The  Tired  Governess.  (1875). 


J  T  is  a  little  strange,  and  might  perhaps  he  some¬ 
what  mortifying,  to  find  that  so  few  of  our 
lady  artists  are  of  direct  English  descent.  Like 
many  of  her  artistic  sisters,  Mrs.  Stillman  is  of 
foreign  extraction,  though  of  English  birth  and 
education.  Her  father,  M.  Spartali,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  Greek  merchants  in  London,  and 
Consul-General  for  Greece.  Her  mother  is  also 
Greek.  Miss  Spartali  was  born  in  1844  at  Hackney, 
and  has  lived  all  her  life  in  London.  As  a  child,  she 
was  highly  trained,  in  company  with  her  sister : 
masters  and  professors  were  engaged  to  educate  the 
young  girls  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Not  only 

ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  but  several  modern  languages 
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were  acquired  by  them,  with  music,  drawing,  and 
other  accomplishments. 

With  Marie  Spartali,  however,  the  love  of  drawing 
was  a  passion.  Having  attained  the  low  standard  set 
by  her  drawing-masters,  she  went  to  Mr.  Madox  Brown 
for  finishing  lessons.  That  gentleman  declined  to 
train  her  as  an  amateur,  but  strongly  advised  her 
to  adopt  painting  as  a  life-study ;  and  seeing  the 
marked  talent  she  evidenced,  gladly  undertook  to 
guide  her  as  an  artist,  with  his  two  daughters  and 
son.  To  his  generous  teaching  and  kind  interest  she 
owes  much.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  encouragement 
and  help,  she  might  never  have  summoned  courage  to 
attempt  being  an  artist. 

The  first  pictures  Miss  Spartali  exhibited  were 
sent  to  the  Dudley  Gallery  in  18G7.  “The  Pacha’s 
Widow,”  “Lady  Prays’ Desire,”  and  “  Corinna.”  They 
were  all  remarkable  as  studies  of  colour.  In  1868 
she  again  exhibited  in  the  Dudley — “  Christina  ”  (a 
portrait)  and  a  “  Landscape.”  The  former  was 
noticed  particularly  for  “  the  fascination  of  its  inward 
gleaming  eyes.”  The  pictures  of  1869  were  of  much 
greater  importance,  also  exhibited  in  the  Dudley : 
“  The  Love  Philtre  ” — a  picture  of  two  Greek  girls 
brewing  a  philtre  in  a  deserted  garden  at  evening  ;  and 
“  Nerea  Foscari.”  These  were  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
more  elaborated  in  the  handling  than  Miss  Spartali’s 
previous  works.  In  1870,  she  had  at  the  Dudley  the 
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“  Romaunt  of  the  Rose”  and  “ Forgetfulness;”  at  the 
Academy,  “  St.  Barbara  ”  and  the  “  Mystic  Tryste.” 
1871,  “Antigone  burying  Polynices.”  The  colour  of 
this  picture  was  excellent— not  so  much  splendid  as 
harmonious  in  tone.  The  head  of  Antigone  was 
especially  admired.  Miss  Spartali  also  painted  an 
important  subject  which  was  not  exhibited — “Buon- 
delmonte  riding  to  his  wedding,  and  passing  the  house 
of  the  Donatis,  the  mother  tearing  off  her  daughter’s 
veil.”  1872,  at  the  Dudley,  “Ianthe” — a  Greek  girl 
with  a  parrot ;  a  “  Chaldean  Priest;”  “  On  a  Balcony,” 
(at  the  Black  and  White  Exhibition)  ;  “  A  Portrait  of 

a  Child  ” — holding  a  china  jar  filled  with  roses.  1873, 

• 

Royal  Academy,  “  Tristram  and  Yseult  ” — the  incident 
of  the  dog  given  to  Yseult  by  Sir  Tristram  ;  and  “  Sir 
Lancelot  and  Elaine.”  1874,  several  portraits  were 
painted,  but  not  sent  to  any  exhibition ;  some  were  sent 
out  to  America.  At  this  time  the  artist  painted  and 
studied  many  groups  of  flowers.  1875,  “May  Time” 
— a  girl  in  a  green  meadow  returning  from  maying  ;  a 
“  Bunch  of  Lilies;”  a  group  of  “  Chrysanthemums  and 
Christmas  Roses,” — all  at  the  Dudley ;  “  Mona  Lisa,” 
at  the  Academy.  An  intense  love  of  colour,  and  a 
deep  poetic  feeling,  are  this  artist’s  chief  characteristics. 

Miss  Marie  Spartali  married  Mr.  Stillman,  an 
American  gentleman. 
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NE  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Frank  Stone, 


A.R.A.,  and  sister  of  Marcus  Stone,  was  born 
in  London,  where  she  has  lived  most  of  her  life. 
Naturally,  in  a  family  which  has  produced  two 
admired  painters,  she  absorbed  artistic  training, 
without  formal  instruction.  Always  she  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  anything  done  by  her  father 
(who  died  1859)  and  her  brother.  The  first 
picture  she  exhibited — the  first  she  painted — was 
called  the  “New  Knickknack;”  it  was  in  oil,  and 
gained  a  good  place  in  the  Dudley  Gallery.  Miss 
Stone  paints  both  in  oil  and  in  water  colour ;  her 
style  is  genre.  She  has  exhibited  both  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  Dudley  Gallery.  Her  best,  and 
the  best  known  of  her  works,  is  the  “  Map  of  the  War” 
a  graceful  subject,  in  which  a  beautiful  girl  traces  out 
with  anxious  finger  the  scenes  described  in  her  lover’s 
letter.  This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1874,  and  an  excellent  photograph  was  published 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Lucas  of  Wigmore  Street.  Twice 
Miss  Stone  was  gratified  and  encouraged  by  selling 
her  works  to  artists  with  whom  she  was  personally 
unacquainted.  In  1873  Mr.  Thomas  of  the  Graphic 
—one  of  the  most  splendidly  illustrated  journals 
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ever  published — bought  “  Choosing  a  Song,”  from 
the  Dudley  Gallery. 

Miss  Stone  has  devoted  much  time  to  music,  and 
some  of  her  friends  adjudge  her  singing  to  be  even 
better  than  her  painting. 


(Hiamiisou, 


MID  all  the  talk,  trumped-up  stories,  incredible 


and  foolish  anecdotes,  imaginary  “  dates,”  and 
illusory  “  facts,”  raised  in  a  cloud  about  this  de¬ 
servedly  successful  artist,  one  thing  only  remains  abso¬ 
lutely  certain — that  no  lady  artist,  from  the  days  of 
Angelica,  ever  created  such  a  vivid  interest.  None 
had  ever  stepped  into  the  front  rank  in  so  short 
a  time,  or  had  in  England  ever  attained  high  celebrity 
at  so  early  an  age. 

The  story  is  too  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every¬ 
body  to  bear  telling  again.  Everybody  knows  how 
the  laurel  crown  was  instantly  placed  on  Elizabeth 
Thompson’s  brow ;  how,  before  the  opening  of  the 
doors  of  the  Academy  in  1874,  rumours  had  been  rife 
about  a  young  lady  who  had  sent  a  wonderful 
“  military  ”  picture  ;  how  two  of  the  highest  princes 
in  the  realm  drew  attention  to  that  pathetic  and  firmly 
handled  painting,  No.  142  ;  how  the  civilized  world 
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rang  with  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Thompson  before 
many  hours  were  out ;  how  a  volley  of  controversies, 
fanciful  biographies,  anecdotes,  and  the  like,  rattled 
through  the  newspaper  offices ;  how  the  career  of  the 
young  painter  was  regarded  as  the  march  of  a  youthful 
conqueror  ;  how  people  watched  for  her  appearance  the 
next  year ;  how  she  was  admired,  envied,  extolled, 
spitefully  or  critically  depreciated  ;  how  all  this  was 
almost  enough  to  turn  a  girl  scarcely  out  of  her  student 
days  crazy ;  how  it  nearly  ended  by  throwing  her  into 
a  fever. 

Elizabeth  Thompson  from  her  earliest  childhood 
passionately  loved  drawing.  The  drawing-books  of 
her  pre-student  days  are  scribbled  all  over  with 
“  horses  and  soldiers  ” — showing  the  drift  of  her 
ambition.  She  was  born  at  Brompton.  Her  parents 
watched  the  dawn  and  development  of  her  talents,  and 
anticipated  for  her  a  brilliant  future.  In  1866  she 
became  a  student  at  the  Kensington  School  of  Art, 
where  she  studied  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
master,  Mr.  Richard  Burchett,  for  whom  she  enter¬ 
tained  a  high  regard.  Before  going  to  Italy,  she 
attended  (1868)  the  class  attached  to  the  Society  of 
Lady  Artists  for  the  study  from  the  costume  living 
model,  where  she  created  a  sensation  among  the 
students,  and  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
instructors.  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  noticed  her  ability, 
and  gave  her  marked  praise.  In  this  class  she  stayed 
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(1869-70)  four  months,  when  she  went  to  Florence. 
Her  master  in  Florence  was  Signor  Giuseppe  Bellueis, 
a  conscientious  teacher  and  first-rate  draughtsman — 
fellow-student  of  Frederick  Leighton  at  the  Academy 
of  Florence. 

Miss  Thompson  studied  in  Rome,  but  without  any 
particular  guidance.  In  Rome  she  painted  a  picture 
which  she  sent  home  for  exhibition  in  the  Society  of 
Lady  Artists,  “  Roman  Shepherds  playing  at  Mora.” 
This  picture,  strangely  enough,  was  not  sold  until  after 
the  close  of  the  exhibition,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Miss 
Atkinson. 

At  the  same  time,  having  become  a  member,  she 
sent  to  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists,  “Prussian  Uhlans 
returning  from  a  Raid,”  sold  previously  to  being  sent 
in ;  “  The  Boys’  Class  al  fresco,”  purchased  by  J.  M. 
Saunders,  Esq. ;  “  Salutations  in  Rome” — a  large 

water-colour  drawing,  purchased  by  William  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Fine  Arts — and  a  water-colour  drawing  called 
“Seminarists  taking  their  Constitutional.”  All  these 
works  attracted  great  attention  from  the  artistic  public, 
collectors,  and  critics. 

Returning  to  England,  Miss  Thompson  sent  a  small 
picture — a  touching  little  episode  of  campaigning  life 
— called  “  Missing,”  to  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was 
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accepted.  For  some  time  before  she  had  exhibited  in 
the  Dudley  and  the  other  minor  galleries. 

Then  her  picture  of  “Calling  the  Roll  after  an 
Engagement:  Crimea,”  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1874.  “And  oh!  ’twas  a  famous  victory!” 
Policemen  were  stationed  to  regulate  the  crowd :  the 
picture  was  sent  down  to  Windsor  for  the  Queen  to 
see ;  the  original  purchaser  relinquished  it  to  her 
Majesty ;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver. 

The  same  year  she  exhibited  a  spirited  little 
sketch — the  “Tenth  Bengal  Lancers  at  Tent  pegging,” 
— at  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists.  The  next  year,  1875, 
she  exhibited  the  “  Quatre  Bras  ”  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Miss  Thompson  had  promised  not  to  desert  the  Lady 
Artists,  but  “everybody,”  with  their  usual  penetration, 
reiterated  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  that  nothing 
more  need  be  expected  from  her.  That  lady,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  perfectly  confident  that  sudden  and  splendid 
promotion  would  not  change  the  young  artist.  Miss 
ihompson  had  told  her  she  might  expect  a  picture, 
and  she  knew  that  if  it  lay  in  human  power,  the 
picture  would  be  forthcoming.  The  time  drew  near, 
however,  and  neither  the  picture  for  the  Academy  nor 
the  picture  for  the  Lady  Artists  seemed  to  approach 
absolute  completion.  That  for  the  Academy  must  be 
finished  :  it  was,  indeed,  a  commission.  It  would  be 
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impossible  to  get  both  done  in  time,  and  one  must  be 
laid  aside.  The  Honorary  Secretary  made  a  happy 
suggestion.  Why  not  send  again  the  first  picture  ever 
exhibited  by  her — the  “  Eoman  Shepherds  ”  ?  The 
suggestion  was  acted  on,  and  a  difficulty  pleasantly 
tided  over. 

A  figure  from  her  picture  of  “  Tent-pegging,” 
originally  exhibited  with  the  Lady  Artists,  was 
published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  Graphic,  1875,  under  the  suggestive  title  of 
“  Missed  !  ”  It  is  a  bold  and  spirited  sketch,  and 
so  admirably  rendered  in  chromo-lithography  that  the 
artist  publicly  expressed  her  gratification. 

Some  have  fancied  that  Miss  Thompson  had  the 
advantage  of  good  advice  from  the  great  “Sir  Edwin.” 
But  she  never  even  saw  him. 


Pan} 

T  S  a  native  of  Clifton,  Bristol,  daughter  of  a  well- 
■*"  known  Bristol  merchant.  She  is  the  only  one 
out  of  a  family  of  twelve  who  has  displayed  a 
talent  for  painting.  One  of  her  uncles,  Samuel 
Griffiths  Tovey,  was  a  professional  artist,  who  gave 
great  promise  when  young,  but  owing  apparently 
to  poor  health,  never  rose  much  above  a  local 
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reputation  :  he  latterly  painted  interiors  and  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects,  from  sketches  taken  abroad,  chiefly 
at  Venice.  He  also  wrote  in  local  newspapers,  and 
brought  out  a  life  of  Edward  Colston,  a  Bristol 
philanthropist. 

One  of  the  most  baffling  subjects  to  the  curious 
philosopher  is,  the  question  whence  comes  the  divine 
spark  which  enkindles  genius  or  talent  of  a  special 
kind  in  one  member  of  a  large  family.  But,  perhaps, 
the  biographer  has  no  right  to  philosophize. 

Miss  Mary  Tovey’s  parents  have  no  critical  or 
technical  knowledge  of  art,  but  they  are  both  accom¬ 
plished  in  music  and  literature,  her  mother  especially 
being  of  a  highly  aesthetic  temperament. 

The  youngest  of  Miss  Tovey’s  three  sisters  has  a 
remarkable  talent  for  music,  and  an  anthem  by  her 
will  shortly  be  published.  Another  sister  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed  out  the  course  of  studies  sent 
from  Cambridge  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
None  of  her  seven  brothers  have  evidenced  the  slightest 
inclination  for  drawing,  though  several  are  musical. 

In  the  first  instance,  Mary  Tovey  studied,  after 
a  desultory  fashion,  at  the  Bristol  and  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Schools  of  Art,  and  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
one  ambition  of  her  life  was  to  become  an  artist. 
Her  first  impulse  for  real  and  earnest  work  in  art  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buskin ;  for  although  in 
childhood  she  was  prompted  by  a  great  desire  “to 
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be  an  artist,”  her  early  opportunities  of  learning 
drawing  and  painting  were  on  the  usual  demoralizing 
boarding-school-accomplishment  system,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  was  sent  to  finish  her  education  that  she 
even  saw  a  good  picture.  At  that  time,  she  became 
rather  diverted  from  her  natural  inclination  to  art 
by  the  study  of  music,  having  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  for  receiving  advantageous  instruction 
in  that  science.  In  truth,  her  anxiety  to  become  an 
artist  was  opposed  at  home,  where  the  usual  prejudice 
against  ladies  doing  any  kind  of  paid  professional 
work  was  strongly  existent.  She  first  met  with 
Buskin’s  opinions  in  his  “  Letters  on  the  Elements  of 
Drawing.”  They  made  her  thoroughly  realize  “  the 
utter  worthlessness  and  folly,”  of  her  past  efforts :  she 
could  not  rest  until  she  had  mastered  some  insight 
into  real  work  at  South  Kensington.  There  she 
worked  during  two  sessions.  So  absolutely  useless 
and  misleading  had  all  previous  instructions  been,  that 
she  had  to  undergo  the  mortification  of  commencing 
in  the  elementary  room.  At  the  end  of  her  two 
sessions,  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  Clifton,  but 
followed  up  her  studies  at  the  Bristol  School  of  Art, 
and  at  home,  for  an  interval  of  two  years,  when  an 
opportunity  offered  of  again  sojourning  in  London. 
Then  she  re-entered  the  South  Kensington  School,  and 
gained  the  third-grade  certificate,  passing  (1870)  into 
the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Miss  Tovey  has  exhibited  subjects  and  pictures 
occasionally  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  the  picture 
which  attracted  most  attention  was  that  exhibited 
(1875)  at  the  Lady  Artists — “Ruth  and  Boaz.”  It 
was  noticed  in  deservedly  favourable  terms — one  critic 
commended  it  as  being  “remarkable  for  thoroughly 
good  painting  and  graceful  arrangement  of  the 
figures.”  Like  so  many  other  promising  young 
painters,  however,  Miss  Tovey  has  been  drawn  from 
historical  to  portrait  painting ;  like  many  others, 
being  obliged  to  depend  on  her  art  for  fortune. 
Happily,  she  finds  the  study  of  portraiture  so  inte¬ 
resting  that  her  regret  is  softened  in  quitting  the 
higher  walk.  As  a  portrait  painter,  Miss  Tovey  has 
been  very  successful,  generally  having  more  com¬ 
missions  in  hand  than  she  can  easily  get  through. 
Like  most  of  her  sister  artists,  she  is  very  industrious ; 
and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  no  professionals  work 
more  conscientiously  than  lady  artists. 


GHisa  SEurrfc 

AS  born  in  London,  in  1832,  though  of  German 
extraction.  Both  her  father  and  maternal 
grandfather  were  natives  of  Hamburg,  naturalized 
in  this  country. 
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Her  father  held  a  high  position  as  a  merchant 
in  London,  being  partner  in  a  well-known  prosperous 
banking  firm  until  1853,  when,  in  consequence  of  an 
extensive  and  most  remarkable  forgery,  the  business 
was  brought  to  a  disastrous  termination. 

Miss  Turck  showed  an  early  love  for  pencils  and 
paint-boxes,  and  her  mother  having  herself  great 
natural  talent  for  drawing,  besides  being  a  woman 
of  advanced  and  cultivated  ideas,  the  child  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  sound  and  practical  teaching  in  the 
elements  of  art.  This  was  the  more  noteworthy,  as 
no  one  on  either  side  of  the  family  was  in  any  way 
engaged  in  artistic  pursuits,  or  could  be  supposed 
to  suggest  the  proper  course  of  study  to  develop  any 
talent  that  might  exist.  Not,  indeed,  that  any  special 
training  for  a  profession  was  for  a  moment  enter¬ 
tained.  It  was  partly  to  gratify  a  beloved  and 
indulged  child,  partly  with  the  idea  of  encouraging 
her  to  acquire  an  elegant  accomplishment,  that  she 
was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  her  gift  for  drawing. 

On  returning  home  from  school  in  Germany 
(1848),  Eliza  Turck  was  placed  for  six  months  at 
Cary’s  School  of  Art,  where,  although  studying  in 
somewhat  amateur  fashion,  she  made  good  progress. 
Afterwards  she  took  lessons  in  oil  painting,  during 
another  six  months,  from  Mr.  W.  Gale.  Then,  being  left 
without  regular  instruction,  and  not  feeling  sufficient 
power  to  work  well  without  some  stimulus,  a  period 
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of  comparative  idleness  ensued,  broken  by  occasional 
fits  of  bard  work,  succeeded  by  great  discouragement, 
after  the  manner  of  clever,  enthusiastic  young  girls 
left  to  their  own  unguided  resources.  In  1852  Miss 
Turck  entered  the  figure  class  of  the  Female  School 
of  Art  in  Gower  Street,  and  remained  there  for  a 
whole  year,  vainly  trying  to  satisfy  a  wholesome 
appetite  for  study  with  dry  bones.  For  in  those 
days  no  advantages  whatever  were  offered  in  the 
Government  schools  to  those  female  students  who 
desired  to  attain  proficiency  in  any  branch  of  art, 
except  decorative  art.  No  models  were  then  allowed, 
no  draperies  or  other  accessories.  The  “Figure  Class,” 
as  it  was  pompously,  if  ironically,  designated,  was 
“instructed”  in  one  small  room,  containing  a  few 
casts  from  the  antique,  the  instruction  being  imparted 
during  one  daily  visit  from  the  lady  superintendent. 
During  the  time  spent  here  by  Miss  Turck  occurred 
her  father’s  failure  in  business,  which  naturally  in¬ 
duced  her  to  take  an  even  more  serious  view  than 
before  of  her  favourite  pursuit.  Although  her  family 
still  continued  somewhat  to  discountenance  the  idea 
of  an  artist’s  career  for  her,  she  herself  never  ceased 
from  that  period  to  regard  painting  as  the  occupation 
of  her  life. 

In  1859-60  she  passed  fourteen  months  in  Ant¬ 
werp  for  purposes  of  study,  the  president  of  the 
Academy  there,  M.  de  Keyser,  having  kindly  under- 
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taken  to  give  her  some  guidance  and  help,  although 
he  was  not  to  be  induced  to  take  a  lady  as  a  regular 
pupil  in  his  studio.  The  first  portion  of  the  time 
was  spent  by  Miss  Turck  in  copying  some  of  the 
masterpieces  in  the  Musee,  where,  being  the  only 
female  student,  indeed  only  the  second  ever  known 
to  have  visited  Antwerp,  her  presence  created  an 
inconvenient  amount  of  sensation.  On  free  public 
days  her  easel  was  of  course  the  focus  of  attraction, 
and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  gaping  Flemings, 
while  the  two  pompiers  placed  in  the  gallery  to  keep 
order  evidently  considered  staring  a  legitimate  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  joined  in  it  themselves  with  great  gusto. 

Antwerp  presents  no  facilities  for  women  studying 
art,  except  in  its  own  extreme  picturesque  beauty 
and  its  treasure  of  fine  pictures.  The  artists  object 
to  take  ladies  as  private  pupils,  and  yet  the  ladies 
are  rigidly  excluded  from  the  course  of  study  open 
to  male  students  in  the  Academy :  models  are  not 
good,  and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  securing 
studios  for  private  study.  Miss  Turck  felt  herself 
quite  fortunate  in  getting  possession  of  a  small  un¬ 
furnished  room  at  the  back  of  a  chandler’s  shop.  Her 
satisfaction  was  slightly  damped  by  the  knowledge 
that  visitors  and  sitters  had  to  make  their  way  to 
her  presence  through  ill-smelling  odours  of  bacon, 
soft  soap,  candles,  and  similar  household  stuffs  ;  while 
the  people  of  the  house  had  a  peculiar  habit  of 
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placing  their  dinner-table  and  taking  their  meals  in 
the  passage  leading  to  the  studio.  However,  Miss 
Turck  was  always  of  a  cheerful,  lively  disposition. 
She  took  things  as  they  came,  smiled  amiably  at 
vexatious  trifles,  and  tried  to  do  at  Antwerp  what 
the  Antwerpians  seemed  to  deem  the  proper  or  in¬ 
evitable  thing  to  do.  The  small  drawbacks  which 
might  have  driven  many  another  to  flight  failed  to 
ruffle  her  equanimity ;  good  and  satisfactory  work 
was  done,  and  the  energetic  lady  quitted  Antwerp 
feeling  that  her  time  had  there  been  profitably  em¬ 
ployed. 

She  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1854,  two  small  pictures  entitled  “A 
Pensive  Page,”  and  a  “  Study  of  a  Head.”  Two 
seasons  later,  a  small  picture  of  hers,  entitled  “  Cin¬ 
derella,  after  her  Sisters’  Departure  for  the  Ball,”  was 
one  out  of  forty  pictures  selected  by  Mr.  Ruskin  for 
criticism  in  his  “  Notes  ”  on  the  Royal  Academy  for 
1856.  Miss  Turck  and  the  sisters  Mutrie  were  the 
only  ladies  mentioned  by  him. 

u  Very  pretty,  and  well  studied,”  he  says;  “but 
Cinderella  does  not  look  the  lady  of  a  fairy  tale. 
I  am  rather  puzzled  myself  to  know  how  her  relation¬ 
ship  to  her  remarkable  godmother  could  best  be 
indicated  so  as  to  leave  her  still  a  quite  real  little 
lady  in  a  real  kitchen.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
sternly  realistic  treatment,  at  all  events.” 
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A  small  picture  named  “  Silvia  ”  attracted  favour¬ 
able  notice  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Academy  in  1871. 

Miss  Turck  paints  equally  well  in  oil  and  water — 
figures,  landscape,  and  miniatures.  Her  principal 
works,  besides  those  '  already  mentioned,  are — “  I’ll 
sit  me  down  and  muse,”  1857  ;  “Rus  in  Urbe,” 
1858;  “  Traubenlust,”  1862;  “Bavarian  Peasants 
alarmed  at  the  Approach  of  Prussian  Troops,”  1868  ; 
“Warders  have  told  it  on  Castle  Wall,”  1869 — a 
picture  commended  for  its  quiet  and  genuine  expres¬ 
sion,  rich  colouring,  and  careful  manipulation  ;  “  Alice 
Lee,”  1870.  These  pictures  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  She  has  also  exhibited — “I  sit  on 
my  Creepie,  and  spin  at  my  Wheel,”  1867;  “A 
Watched  Pot,”  1870  ;  “For  To-morrow’s  Fete,”  1873; 
“Lady  Teazle,”  1875  ;  “Grandmother’s  Idols,”  1875. 
Among  her  landscapes  are  : — “  At  Killin,”  “Path  by 
Loch  Katrine,”  “  Highland  Cabin — Evening,”  “  Pass 
of  Leny,”  “  Lubnaig  Water.”  Several  drawings  of 
notable  London  places  were  exhibited  by  her  in  1875. 
At  the  Lady  Artists  she  had  “  Temple  Bar  ”  and 
“Drapers’  Gardens” — one  of  the  City  gardens  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  that  year.  At  the  Dudley,  “  The 
Removal  of  Northumberland  House.”  At  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  1871,  she  had  miniatures,  and 
an  oil  picture,  “Painter  and  Patrons.”  Miss  Turck 
has  painted  maDy  exquisitely  finished  miniatures. 
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gwput#  Walter. 

J”  T  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  few  Irishwomen  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  any  profession  besides 
literature  and  acting,  and  those  few  who  have  acquired 
reputation  have,  as  a  rule,  quitted  the  country.  At 
the  first  glance  it  seems  strange  that  so  imaginative 
a  race  as  the  women  of  Ireland,  so  quick  in  fancy,  so 
ready  to  learn,  should  have  yielded  hardly  any 
painters  worth  mentioning.  It  is  not  credible  that 
the  splendid  gift  of  genius  for  Art  should  have 
been  denied  them.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
seek  very  far  for  the  reason  why,  in  the  annals 
of  Irishwomen,  painters  are  absent.  The  prejudice 
against  women  of  any  position  in  society  taking  any 
profession  but  the  elegant  one  of  gentlewomen  (as 
they  register  themselves  in  the  Census  and  other  public 
documents),  exists  even  more  strongly  in  the  sister 
isle  than  in  more  practical  England.  “  In  Ireland,” 
an  Irishwoman  somewhat  bitterly  says,  “a  lady  may 
seek  notoriety  as  a  rider,  a  huntress,  or  a  flirt  in  the 
ball-room  or  promenade,  without  committing  any 
flagrant  breach  of  propriety.  She  may  attract  every 
eye  by  the  style  and  extravagance  of  her  dress, 
provided  always  she  be  duly  chaperoned.  And  she 
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may  share  the  manly  triumph  of  the  hunting-field, 
and  be  in  at  the  death,  the  only  one  of  her  sex,  among 
a  throng  of  strangers,  grooms  or  gentlemen,  as  the 
case  may  be,  without  committing  any  offence  against 
that  giant  despot— Society.  But  woe  be  to  her  if 
Nature  has  been  unkind  enough  to  weight  her  with 
any  extra  portion  of  artistic  talent,  and  with  it  the 
fatal  desire  to  cultivate  the  same  beyond  that  point 
which  has  been  determined  as  the  extreme  limit  for 
feminine  indulgence,  or  ladylike  development.  The 
moment  she  dares  to  cross  that  Rubicon  which 
separates  so  widely  the  professional  artist  from  the 
fashionable  amateur,  she  forgets,  more  or  less,  her 
social  position,  and  is  thenceforth  barely  tolerated,  if 
not  altogether  cut  by  society  as  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  having  set  its  law  at  defiance,  and 
outraged  its  time-honoured  conventionalities.  All  the 
fame  in  the  world  could  not  reconcile  a  family  to  the 
possession  or  infliction  of  such  a  member.” 

This  may  possibly  explain  why  there  is  such  diffi¬ 
culty  in  discovering  any  artist  of  note  among  the  ladies 
of  Ireland. 

Lately,  however,  have  appeared  in  the  London 
and  other  exhibitions,  works  of  considerable  merit, 
while  there  has  been  talk  of  studies  better  still. 
These  are  by  a  young  Irish  lady,  who  has  been  bold 
enough  to  brave  national  prejudice,  and  take  her  place 
among  the  professional  artists  of  the  day. 
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This  artist  is  Willi elmina  Augusta  Walker,  who 
was  born  in  Dublin  eight  months  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  a  gentleman  of  independent  means,  but  a 
physician  by  profession.  Dr.  Walker  was  considered 
a  very  clever  and  rising  young  man,  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  His  mother  was  a  French¬ 
woman,  and  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  George  Walker,  Governor,  and  afterwards 
Bishop,  of  Derry. 

Augusta  Walker  was  partly  educated  in  Ireland 
by  foreign  governesses,  in  her  own  home,  and  partly 
in  England.  Her  art  studies  were  entirely  carried  on 
in  London.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  her  mother 
was  reconciled  to  her  wish  of  becoming  an  artist,  but 
eventually  she  yielded,  though  it  was  an  outrage  to 
cherished  ideas.  The  elder  sister  shared  Augusta 
Walker’s  artistic  tastes ;  but  with  her,  art  was  wor¬ 
shipped  under  the  form  of  music,  which  she  studied 
with  a  view  to  becoming  a  professional  performer. 
She  has,  however,  never  yet  come  forward,  in  deference 
to  her  mother’s  feelings  on  the  subject.  The  third 
sister  was  not  beset  by  any  troublesome  desires,  but 
gave  her  sisters  all  her  sympathy ;  flower-like,  she 
perfumed  their  lives. 

No  genial  atmosphere  served  to  foster  the  gifts  of 
the  sisters.  Such  talents  as  they  possessed  grew 
untended.  Augusta’s  great  delight  was  her  drawing 
class,  where,  twice  a  week,  she  copied  some  of 
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“  Julien’s  heads,”  and  her  severest  punishment  was 
to  be  deprived  of  her  lesson. 

Circumstances  induced  her  mother  to  send  her  to 
London,  and,  as  she  was  in  wretched  health  at 
the  time,  a  cousin  was  sent  with  her,  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  only  one  who  could  influence  her. 
There  Augusta  found  what  she  had  struggled  for  so 
long  in  vain — liberty  ;  and,  in  the  first  enjoyment  of 
that  delight,  she  passed  the  very  happiest  hours  in 
her  life.  A  singular  and  romantically  interesting 
friendship  existed  between  the  girl-cousins.  Every 
thought  was  shared  by  a  magnetic  influence  beyond 
their  control.  One  great  pleasure  which  they  invented 
was  writing.  In  their  girlish  enthusiasm,  Augusta 
and  Frances  Walker  made  up  their  minds  to  set 
society  right,  though  they  had  as  yet  literally  seen 
nothing  of  the  world.  Reckless  of  their  health,  they 
would  sit  up  half  the  night  copying  out  a  story, 
which,  when  finished,  was  published  entirely  without 
the  cognisance  of  their  friends.  The  Saturday  Review 
thought  the  story  worthy  of  an  article  written  in  the 
severest  style,  in  which  the  stern  critic  contemptuously 
suggested  to  the  author  that  “  he  ”  was  decidedly 
before  “his”  age — thereby  hugely  delighting  these 
two  little  girls  ;  but  they  had  some  really  flattering 
reviews  from  several  leading  journals. 

These  two  friends  have  continued  to  write  from 
time  to  time  ever  since;  but  changing  their  noms  de 
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plume  as  they  have  written  books  and  found  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  is  difficult  to  catch  them  in  their  Protean 
disguises.  One — Miss  Frances  Walker,  who  is  also 
an  amateur  artist — has  been  long  suspected ;  and  at 
last,  rather  than  have  her  secret  discovered  against 
her  will,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  acknowledged 
her  authorship  of  “  Casque  and  Cowl,”  also  confessing 
her  share  in  “  The  Lily  and  the  Rose,”  besides  one 
or  two  other  works  which  she  had  written  with  her 
cousin  Augusta.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing 
her,  as  any  sketch  of  Augusta  Walker  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  including  one  who  has  been  from 
time  to  time  her  constant  friend  and  companion. 

Augusta  Walker  really  began  her  art  studies  at 
South  Kensington,  where  she  remained  two  years,  the 
only  time  of  uninterrupted  study  she  had  until  she 
went  to  Italy.  She  did  all  her  antique  work  there 
in  clay  under  the  direction  of  Felix  Millar,  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  sculptor. 

Horrible  to  relate,  she  was  expelled  from  the 
schools.  The  story  is  rather  a  long  one,  but  an  out¬ 
line  ought  to  be  given,  in  justice  to  the  young  lady. 
The  expulsion  took  place  at  the  instance  of  a  new 
Lady  Superintendent,  who  was  unpopular  with  the 
girls,  as  she  was  considered  to  exercise  undue  authority. 
Miss  Augusta,  in  the  careless  levity  of  a  girlish  heart, 
was  guilty  of — whisper  it  not  in  Gath — whistling! 
and  the  Lady  Superintendent  was  shocked,  as  was 
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only  proper  with  a  well-balanced  mind.  Six  masters 
and  two  mistresses  made  a  formal  protest  against 
Miss  Walkers  expulsion,  which  she  has  now  in  her 
possession,  together  with  the  document  signed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  These 
papers  speak  very  highly  of  her  artistic  talents,  and 
show  how  much  she  was  esteemed  by  those  most 
capable  of  judging. 

The  students  were  all  on  her  side,  as  they  proved 
by  deserting  the  classes  to  which  she  belonged — the 
antique  and  the  life — hoping  the  Council  would  be 
induced  to  readmit  her  when  they  found  the  schools 
empty.  The  strike  lasted  upwards  of  three  weeks, 
when  Miss  Walker  put  an  end  to  it  by  writing  an 
apology  to  the  Lady  Superintendent,  as  the  students 
were  all  young  girls  like  herself,  who  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  kept  resistance  up  much  longer  without 
its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  their  parents.  They 
afterwards  presented  her  with  a  handsome  gold  watch, 
which  is  a  constant  reminder  of  those  early  days 
of  student  life. 

After  her  expulsion  from  the  Kensington  schools, 
Miss  Walker  had  a  free  studentship  offered  her  in 
two  different  Schools  of  Art  by  their  respective 
masters,  from  both  of  whom  she  received  great 
kindness. 

She  went  to  work  at  one  of  these  schools, 
together  with  a  friend  who  sacrificed  her  own  interests 
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to  follow  the  exile  from  South  Kensington.  There  she 
took  a  national  medallion  for  a  model  in  the  round 
of  the  bronze  Hercules.  But  she  did  not  remain  very 
long  in  this  school,  as  her  studies  were  continually 
interrupted  by  having  to  return  home  for  months  at 
a  time ;  and  when  she  did  get  back  to  work,  she 
seemed  no  sooner  to  have  recovered  a  little  than  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  again,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of 
time,  besides  the  sacrifice  of  her  generally  incompleted 
work. 

She  suffered,  too,  so  much  from  rheumatism, 
brought  on  by  the  constant  contact  with  wet  clay,  etc., 
that  she  finally  determined  to  give  up  sculpture  and 
devote  herself  to  painting.  With  that  intention  she 
went  to  Heath erley’s  School  in  Newman  Street,  and 
with  him  painted  the  first  picture  she  exhibited. 
That  was  in  1870.  The  title  was  “  His  Gift  ” — a  girl 
in  green  velvet,  with  a  case  of  trinkets  on  her  lap. 
It  was  hung  in  the  British  Artists,  and  sold  imme¬ 
diately,  having  received  several  commendations  in  the 
reviews  on  the  pictures  of  that  year.  It  was  full  of 
tenderness  and  feeling,  besides  possessing  great  charm 
of  colouring  and  correct  drawing.  Her  previous  study 
of  sculpture  had  naturally  given  her  a  fine  perception 
of  form  and  proportion,  which  is  remarkable  in  all 
her  works. 

Miss  Walker  did  not  exhibit  again  till  1873,  as 
she  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  at  Florence  with  Signor 
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Cav.  Bellucci  for  some  months,  and  then  took  a 
studio  at  Rome,  and  studied  by  herself  according  to 
that  master’s  advice.  She  has  since  painted  “  Isabella 
with  her  Pot  of  Sweet  Basil,”  “  Io  ti  voglia  bene  assai 
e  tu  non  pensi  a  me,”  exhibited  at  the  British  Artists  ; 
“A  Point  of  Controversy,”  now  in  the  Crystal  Palace  ; 
“  The  Source  of  the  Torrent  ’’—the  nude  figure  of 
a  boy,  rather  smaller  than  life,  who,  leaning  idly 
against  a  moss-grown  rock,  unconsciously  touches  the 
leaf  of  a  lily,  thereby  disturbing  a  few  water-drops 
which  drip  on  to  the  next  leaf,  and  thence  to  one 
lower,  increasing  as  they  fall.  The  drawing  and 
colouring  of  this  painting  have  been  much  admired, 
and  the  photograph  taken  of  it  elicited  commendation 
from  no  less  an  artist  than  Miss  Hosmer,  who  has 
taken  a  very  warm  interest  in  Miss  Walker’s  works. 
Her  best  work  is  also  her  last — “  The  Golden  Age.” 
When  she  first  went  to  Rome,  Miss  Walker  meant 
to  stay  a  year,  and  she  has  remained  nearly  five. 
Rome  is  a  place  that  grows  into  one’s  affections. 
“  Italy  has  always  attracted  me,”  writes  Miss  Walker 
herself.  “  It  was  the  dream  of  my  childhood,  and 
now  that  I  know  it  and  have  felt  that  strange  and 
subtle  charm  which  can  only  be  felt — not  understood 
or  explained — it  seems  to  me  as  if  life  would  not  be 
life  anywhere  else.”  Students  go  to  Rome  to  study 
the  old  masters,  and  they  do  well ;  but  unless  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  their  own  studio, 
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and  work  by  themselves,  they  would  be  better  off  in 
London.  There  are  no  schools  there  like  the  Slade 
Schools,  or  the  Government  Schools,  or  Heatherley’s, 
where  women,  as  well  as  men,  can  work  in  the  day¬ 
time.  There  is  nothing  to  which  they  are  admissible 
except  evening  classes,  unless  they  go  to  some  private 
studio.  Quite  lately,  indeed,  an  institution,  which 
calls  itself  the  “  British  Academy  of  Arts,”  has  opened 
a  morning  costume  class,  to  which  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  all  nations  are  admitted,  but  for  which  they 
pay  by  the  month,  in  defiance  of  all  time-honoured  pre¬ 
judices,  which  suppose  a  National  Academy  to  supply 
the  means  of  study — that  is,  models  and  instruction — 
free.  This  academy  has,  of  course,  a  free  life  class 
in  the  evening,  for  British  subjects  only.  To  this, 
however,  women  are  not  admitted.  There  are,  never¬ 
theless,  two  places  in  Home  where  they  can  study 
from  the  life  model  by  paying — and  even  that  is  to 
be  considered  a  boon.  One  is  the  Circolo  Interna- 
zionale,  the  other  the  Academia  di  Nudo  e  Costume, 
in  the  Margutta,  otherwise  known  as  Gigi’s  Academy. 
Gigi  is  himself  a  retired  model ;  he  provides  the  room, 
models,  and  lights  at  a  very  moderate  rate — two  hours 
life  and  two  hours  costume  every  night,  except  festas, 
from  September  to  April.  Gigi’s  Academy  is  free 
and  republican  in  its  internal  arrangements.  Nearly 
all  the  young  men  sit  and  work  in  their  shirt  sleeves. 
Notwithstanding  this,  no  lady  need  have  the  least 
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hesitation  in  taking  her  place  beside  any  of  them  ; 
she  will  meet  with  nothing  but  kindness  and  courtesy 
— for  all  Italians  are  born  gentlemen. 

The  Circolo  Internationale  is  a  different  affair 
altogether.  It  is  an  artistic  club  to  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  all  nationalities  are  admissible,  receiving 
even  ladies  as  members.  It  has  also  a  life  and 
costume  academy,  in  which  men  and  women  work  in 
company  every  evening.  There  is  attached  a  good 
library,  a  salon,  billiard-room,  and  caffe.  So  if  any¬ 
body  does  not  care  or  feel  equal  to  going  through  four 
hours’  hard  work,  they  can  look  over  some  artistic 
book,  or  play  a  game  of  chess  or  billiards,  or  converse, 
or  otherwise  divert  the  mind  and  relax  the  frame. 
This  circolo  is  a  most  pleasant  and  sociable  place. 
There  is  also  a  German  circolo — they  have  ladies’ 
evenings  occasionally,  but  it  is  exclusively  a  man’s 
club.  Ladies  cannot  be  members. 


fmtrutta  Want 


IKE  many  other  artists,  Henrietta  Ward  was 


born  in  the  purple.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  Raphael  Ward,  the  engraver  in  mezzo¬ 
tint,  formerly  a  miniature  painter ;  granddaughter 
of  Mr.  James  Ward,  R.A.,  and  grandniece  of  William 
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Ward,  the  engraver,  whose  daughter  became  the  wife 
of  J.  Jackson,  R.A.  Her  mother  was  a  miniature- 
painter,  much  esteemed,  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Henrietta  Ward  was  born  in  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  a  spot  replete  with  artistic  traditions. 
From  her  earliest  childhood  she  displayed  a  perfect 
passion  for  art.  Many  interesting  anecdotes  have 
been  related  of  her  cleverness,  even  at  the  age  of 
three,  when  most  little  girls  are  just  awakening  to 
maternal  sympathies  with  dolls. 

When  sent  out  with  her  nurse  to  walk,  she  would 
amuse  herself  by  studying  objects  on  every  side, 
sketching  on  her  return  home  such  recollections  of 
travel  as  struck  her  fancy.  When  desired  to  state, 
as  an  exercise,  what  she  had  learnt  during  the 
“  Sunday  readings,”  and  allowed  the  choice  of  pen 
or  pencil  as  a  medium,  she  invariably  chose  the 
latter,  and  would  graphically  give  the  result  of  her 
meditations  on  the  subject  with  apparently  little 
trouble.  When  asked  why  she  depicted  anything 
in  a  particular  way,  her  general  answer  would  be, 
“I  see  it  so,  mamma  !  ”  At  the  age  of  six  or 
seven,  she  copied  her  grandfather’s  lithographs  of 
horses,  and  would  also  sketch  animals  from  nature. 
One  day  her  father  left  his  pony-carriage  at  the 
door  for  a  short  time  on  his  return  home.  Miss 
Henrietta  was  presently  missed,  and  on  being  duly 
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hunted  up,  was  discovered  seated  on  her  own  little 
chair  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  house.  Pencil 
in  hand,  she  was  busily  occupied  in  sketching  the 
pony,  while  an  admiring  circle  of  spectators  stood 
looking  on.  At  all  times  she  had  a  strong  liking 
for  animals,  and  was  fond  of  painting  them.  When 
ten  or  eleven,  she  illustrated  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ” 
after  her  own  ideas,  and  also  showed  considerable 
talent  for  portraiture.  Some  friends  indulged  her 
by  sitting,  and  were  rewarded  by  really  faithful 
likenesses.  A  droll  little  story  is  told  of  her,  when 
she  was  five  years  old.  Her  father  was  then  engaged 
in  engraving  a  portrait  of  Moore  the  poet.  The  child 
when  walking  out  one  day,  happened  to  see  that 
gentleman  in  the  street,  and  ran  home  announcing 
the  fact.  “  As  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  her, 
except  through  the  medium  of  his  portrait,  the  story 
was  not  credited ;  however,  in  a  few  moments  the 
poet  arrived  to  substantiate  its  truth,  and  taking  the 
little  lady  on  his  knee,  asked  if  she  knew  his  name. 
*  Oh  yes  !  ’  was  the  reply,  ‘  little  Tommy  Moore  ’ — a 
reply  that  of  course  brought  down  the  rebuke  of  the 
parents,  but  with  which  Moore  himself  was  delighted.” 

Miss  Ward  was  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  when 
she  married  Mr.  Edward  Matthew  Ward,  already 
distinguished  as  an  historical  painter,  who,  in  1848, 
had  attained  the  rank  of  Associate  in  the  Royal 
Academy. 
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In  1850  Mrs.  Ward  first  exhibited  in  the  Academy, 
thus  commencing  her  career  as  an  artist.  The  work 
was  entitled,  “  Result  of  an  Antwerp  Marketing.” 
At  this  period,  Mrs.  Ward  pursued  a  course  of 
anatomical  study  at  Cary’s  Academy,  in  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street.  The  encouragement  and  advice  of  her 
husband  were  naturally  of  inestimable  service  to 
her.  From  those  days,  her  life  might  really  best 
he  described  by  the  list  of  her  pictures,  all  painted 
with  a  loving  hand. 

The  “Scene  from  the  Camp  at  Chobham”  estab¬ 
lished  her  reputation.  It  was  a  scene  in  the 
encampment  of  the  79th  Highlanders. 

Mrs.  Ward  is  especially  happy  in  her  delineations 
of  modern  English  domestic  life.  Her  charming  young 
matrons,  her  lovely  babies  and  children — surely  tempt¬ 
ing  enough  to  make  the  most  amiable  of  gourmets 
ready  to  second  Dean  Swift’s  memorable  proposition 
— her  graceful  interiors,  her  delicate  presentments 
of  home  luxury  and  peace,  are  familiar  to  all.  Her 
historical  scenes,  chiefly  drawn  from  what  has  been 
called  the  domestic  side  of  history,  are  likewise  too 
well  known  to  require  more  than  a  passing  note. 
These  scenes  are  invariably  painted  with  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  full  consideration,  and  a  firm  hand. 

Her  Royal  Academy  pictures  have  been — “  Result 
of  an  Antwerp  Marketing,”  1850.  “The  Pet  Hawk  ” 
and  “  Rowena  ”  (“  Ivanhoe  ”),  1851.  “Antwerp  Mar- 
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ket,”  1852.  “The  Young  May  Queen,”  1853.  “  Pets  ” 
and  “Scene  from  the  Camp  at  Chobham,”  185*4. 
“The  Morning  Lesson,”  1855 — a  young  mother 
instructing  her  children,  surrounded  by  the  innumer¬ 
able  adjuncts  to  luxury  which,  combined,  make  a 
scene  so  fair  to  look  upon.  “  The  May  Queen  ”  and 
the  “Intruders,”  1856.  This  latter  showed  a  child 
and  kitten  at  play  in  a  richly  furnished  drawing¬ 
room,  suggesting  unlimited  mischief  to  the  choice 
china  and  prized  knick-knacks.  “  God  Save  the 
Queen,”  1857.  This  work,  which  has  been  engraved, 
represents  a  youthful  matron  (the  painter  herself) 
seated  before  a  pianoforte,  teaching  her  children  the 
National  Anthem.  “  Howard’s  Farewell  to  England,” 
1858.  “An  Incident  in  the  Childhood  of  Frederick 
the  Great,”  1859 — little  Fritz  playing  at  “soldiers” 
with  a  companion.  “The  First  Step  in  Life,”  1860 — 
a  purely  domestic  scene,  a  baby  learning  to  walk. 
“  Scene  at  the  Louvre,  in  1649  :  the  despair  ol 
Henrietta  Maria  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  Charles 
the  First,”  1862.  “  Queen  Mary  quitting  Stirling 

Castle,”  1863.  “The  Tower!  aye,  the  Tower!” 
1864.  For  this  picture  Mrs.  Ward  received  a  first- 
class  medal  at  Vienna.  “  Palissy  the  Potter,”  1866. 
“Scene  from  the  Childhood  of  Joan  of  Arc,”  1867. 
“Sion  House,  1553,”  1868.  “Scene  from  the  Child¬ 
hood  of  the  Old  Pretender,”  1869.  “Going  to 
Market,  Picardy,”  and  “  The  First  Interview  of 
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the  Divorced  Empress,  Josephine,  with  the  King  of 
Rome,”  1870.  “The  Fortunes  of  Little  Fritz,”  1871. 
“Mrs.  Delany  at  Court,”  1872.  “The  Defence  of 
Lathom  House,”  1874. 

In  addition  to  many  other  interesting  portraits, 
Mrs.  Ward  painted  one  of  the  Princess  Beatrice,  when 
an  infant,  for  her  Majesty. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  daughters,  Flora  and  Eva,  have  lately 
distinguished  themselves  as  artists.  They  are  constant 
exhibitors  in  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Lady  Artists,  and  various  other  galleries. 


LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS . 


£chjh  $mitto  gorticUon, 

ROT  only  as  a  finished  artist  is  Madame  Bodi- 
chon  well  known,  but  also  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist,  one  of  those  brave  and  noble 
women  who  make  strenuous  efforts  to  stem  the  tide 
of  vice  and  misery,  and  to  right  the  wrongs  under 
which  so  many  helpless  sisters  suffer. 

This  lady  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Smith,  Esq.,  many  years  member  for 
Norwich,  and  granddaughter  of  William  Shaw  Smith, 
Esq.  (the  friend  of  Fox,  Wilberforce,  and  Clarkson), 
who  for  thirty  years  represented  the  same  borough. 
Miss  Smith  was  born  April  8,  1827,  at  Watlington,  in 
Sussex,  and  was  educated  under  the  immediate  care 
of  her  father.  From  her  earliest  years  she  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  society  of  her  father  and  his  political 
friends.  Consequently,  from  the  days  when  her 
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girlish  thoughts  deepened  into  reflection,  she  took  an 
absorbing  interest  in  social  questions.  As  her  father, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  was  a  firm  and 
consistent  Liberal,  this  contributed  greatly  to  'the 
formation  of  the  young  girl’s  opinions.  Her  father 
anxiously  watched  the  development  of  her  mind,  and 
regarded  with  pride  and  interest  her  progress  in 
artistic  studies.  He  aided  her  in  various  charities 
and  social  works,  always  giving  her  the  kindest  and 
most  paternal  sympathy. 

In  the  winter  of  1855-6,  Miss  Smith  proposed  to 

T 

some  friends  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
to  women  unhappily  married  their  own  property,  or 
the  money  earned  by  their  personal  industry.  A 
petition  was  drawn  up,  signed  with  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  names.  Anna  Jameson,  Mary  Howitt,  Harriet 
Martineau,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  numerous 
other  ladies  distinguished  in  literature,  art,  and  science, 
gladly  subscribed  their  signatures.  The  names  of 
Englishwomen  appended  numbered  in  all  three 
thousand.  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  to  the  Commons 
by  Sir  Erskine  Parry.  Although  this  attempt  was  not 
rewarded  with  immediate  success,  it  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  desired 
measure,  and  led  to  a  change  in  the  law  of  marriage 
and  divorce. 

Among  her  earliest  public  efforts  was  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  school  at  Portman  Hall,  Paddington.  This 
school,  for  boys  under  ten  and  girls  above  six,  was 
successfully  carried  on  for  nine  years,  the  entire 
responsibility  of  funds,  etc.,  being  undertaken  by 
Miss  Smith.  It  was  from  Mr.  W.  Ellis’s  Birkbeck 
Schools,  and  the  admirable  teaching  of  his  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Shields,  that  she  learned  what  a  good  system  of 
education  was ;  and  one  of  the  teachers,  Miss  E. 
Whitehead,  afterwards  Mrs.  Frank  Matheson,  went 
into  training  for  a  year  under  Mr.  Shields.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  the  Portman  Hall  School 
was  the  great  number  of  efficient  volunteer  teachers 
who  offered  to  aid  the  work,  and  the  school  was 
remembered  with  great  affection  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  was  in  many  respects  quite  an  experiment. 
The  scheme  proposed  was  to  bring  a  thoroughly  good 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  lower-middle  and 
working  classes,  at  a  cost  of  sixpence  a  week,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  comprised,  besides  the  ordinary 
subjects  taught  at  National  Schools,  elementary 
physiology,  social  economy,  the  outlines  of  science, 
drawing,  vocal  music,  needlework,  including  mending 
and  cutting-out.  The  actual  cost  of  giving  this  edu¬ 
cation  was  eighteen-pence  per  head,  but  the  results 
were  eminently  happy.  Since  then,  the  lower 
Camden  Schools  for  girls,  and  other  institutions  of 
the  kind,  have  brought  an  excellent  education  within 
reach  of  the  lower-middle  classes  at  a  very  moderate 
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price,  though  not  so  low  as  that  of  the  Portman  Hall 
Schools. 

In  July,  1857,  Miss  Smith  married  Dr.  Eugene 
Bodichon,  a  French  physician,  long  resident  in  Algiers. 
Dr.  Bodichon  is  of  a  noble  Breton  family :  the  author 
of  some  of  the  earliest  and  more  noteworthy  works  on 
Algeria  and  French  colonization  in  that  country.  He 
has  also  written  an  important  philosophical  work 
called  “  De  l’Humanitd,”  published  in  two  vols.,  1867, 
which  was  favourably  noticed  by  the  leading  English 
reviews.  Portions'  of  it  have  been  translated  into 
English,  notably  a  monograph  on  Napoleon  the  First 
{Temple  Bar,  1873).  Dr.  Bodichon  took  a  leading 
part  in  Algerian  affairs  for  many  years,  and  during 
the  stormy  period  of  1848,  was  named  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Provisional  Government  in  Paris.  His 
first  act  was  to  advise  the  liberation  of  the  slaves 
throughout  the  proviuce,  which  was  immediately 
done.  All  Dr.  Bodichons  works  are  characterized 
by  a  singular  degree  of  political  insight  and  a 
passionate  love  of  liberty.  The  political  prophecies 
enunciated  in  his  books  have  since  been  verified  in 
his  own  country  as  well  as  this,  and  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  historic  foresight  on 
record. 

In  1857,  Dr.  and  Madame  Bodichon  went  to 
America,  where  they  stayed  a  year,  visiting  the  most 
important  cities  of  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and 
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the  South.  Madame  Bodichon' painted  some  beautiful 
pictures.  From  her  earliest  youth  she  had  ardently 
studied  painting,  under  the  direction  of  John  Tur¬ 
ley's  brother,  and  for  years  she  had  been  the  pupil 
of  William  Hunt,  senior.  Her  principal  studies  had 
been  from  David  Cox,  Prout,  Copley  Fielding,  etc. 
Some  of  her  most  popular  works  were  produced  in 
America.  Her  “  Falls  of  Niagara  ”  was  much  admired. 
During  her  stay,  she  exhibited  at  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  places  of  importance.  Many 
of  her  American  pictures  were  afterwards  exhibited 
at  the  Dudley,  and  other  galleries  in  London,  and. 
immediately  sold.  She  kept  copious  diaries,  which 
are  full  of  incident  and  picturesque  detail  :  some 
extracts  have  already  been  published  in  magazine 
form. 

A  few  years  later  (1861),  Madame  Bodichon,  with 
her  husband,  visited  Brittany,  where  she  made  some 
charming  transcripts  of  scenery  and  country  life ; 
also  writing  many  very  lively  little  descriptive  “  bits.” 
Thus  travelling,  she  found  unusual  facilities  for 
studying  landscape.  Mr.  Gambart  twice  exhibited 
collections  of  her  water-colour  drawings  at  the  French 
Gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  The  first  exhibition  was  April, 
1861;  the  second,  July,  1864. 

In  1866-67,  Madame  Bodichon  and  her  husband 
travelled  through  Spain  on  the  way  to  Algiers,  cross¬ 
ing  from  Gibraltar  to  Oran,  her  active  pencil  every- 
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where  preserving  vivid  recollections  of  the  spots 
wandered  through.  Her  memories  of  the  Andalusian 
scenery,  including  the  ever-entrancing  Alhambra,  with 
its  countless  associations,  were  exhibited  during  the 
following  year. 

The  residence  of  Dr.  and  Madame  Bodichon  in 
Algiers  was  full  of  interest :  not  only  from  the  natural 
charm  of  the  place  itself,  but  from  the  noted  persons 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  their  pleasant  villa 
being  hospitably  open  to  the  great  number  of  Euro¬ 
pean  tourists  who  flocked  to  the  sunny  region  to 
escape  the  cold  winters  of  the  north.  The  villa  on 
the  green  heights  of  Mustapha  Superieur,  commanding 
a  glorious  view  of  sea,  city,  and  plain,  will  be  long 
and  gratefully  remembered  by  many  who,  but  for 
such  a  meeting-place,  would  have  found  the  Algerian 
capital  friendless  indeed.  Among  the  distinguished 
visitors  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mustapha 
Superieur,  may  be  mentioned — Cobden,  Arl&s  Dufour, 
Egg,  F.  Walker,  and  Lady  Dunbar. 

Nor  were  Madame  Bodickon’s  sympathies  restricted 
to  the  abundant  exercise  of  “  Gastfreundschaft.”  She 
took  great  interest  in  the  Orphelinat — an  institution 
for  orphans  near  Algiers,  and  also  in  many  other 
public  works,  chiefly  the  planting  of  the  Eucalyptus, 
or  blue-gum  tree,  which  has  been  found  to  exercise 
so  salutary  an  influence  in  districts  infested  with 
malaria,  and  to  which  both  Dr.  and  Madame  Bodi- 
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chon  devoted  much  time,  energy,  and  money.  It 
has  been  found  that  wherever  the  Eucalyptus  is 
planted  fever  decreases,  in  consequence  not  only  of 
the  aromatic  oil  contained  in  the  leaves,  but  because 
of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  by 
the  roots.  Madame  Bodichon,  who  is  one  of  the  first 
authorities  on  the  subject,  wrote  a  paper  concerning  it 
for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  called  “  Australian  Forests 
and  Algerian  Deserts.”  Dr.  Bodichon  drew  the 
attention  of  the  French  government  to  the  necessity 
of  planting  trees  in  Algeria  thirty  years  ago.  Now 
large  plantations  of  these  trees  are  found  throughout 
the  entire  Metidje  plain,  and  in  every  instance  a 
marked  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  has 
been  the  result. 

Since  her  return  to  Europe,  Madame  Bodichon 
has  chiefly  resided  in  England,  devoting  herself  to 
art  and  philanthropy  with  a  rare  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  In  conjunction  with  Miss  Emily  Danes,  she 
was  instrumental  in  founding  the  now  well-known 
Girton  College,  which  was  opened  in  temporary  build¬ 
ings,  1869,  but  has  since  been  removed  to  a  building 
erected  expressly  near  Cambridge,  incorporated  1872, 
under  the  title  of  Girton  College. 

This  college  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
opened  in  England  where  women  could  obtain  the  same 
educational  advantages  offered  to  men  at  the  uni¬ 
versities.  Madame  Bodichon  headed  the  subscription 
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list  with  the  munificent  gift  of  £1000 — one  among  the 
countless  instances  of  her  generosity  and  public  spirit ; 
and  the  appeal  to  the  public  has  been  responded  to, 
but  further  sums  are  needed,  as  students  are  waiting 
to  be  admitted  till  another  wing  of  the  building  is 
erected.  For  this,  the  money  is  not  yet  forthcoming. 
Several  students  have  gained  honours  in  the  classical 
and  mathematical  tripos,  and  many  have  passed  the 
ordinary  or  B.A.  degree.  An  excellent  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  May,  1875,  giving  an 
account  of  this  college. 

Some  of  Madame  Bodichon’s  drawings  have  at¬ 
tracted  Ruskin’s  notice — notably  a  “  Cornfield  after 
a  Storm,”  whilst  perhaps  her  “  Falls  of  Niagara,” 
variously  painted,  have  received  most  public  attention. 
Of  late  years  she  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
modern  French  landscapists.  Corot  and  Daubigny, 
especially,  have  been  of  great  use  to  her.  There  is 
certainly  no  one  in  England  who  more  thoroughly 
appreciates  these  great  painters,  also  the  good  old 
school  of  English  water-colour  artists,  than  Madame 
Bodichon.  Never  painted  expressly  for  sale,  her 
pictures  have  yet  sold  largely,  and  have  been  ever 
among  the  most  favourite  subjects  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Dudley,  and  other  galleries. 

Madame  Bodichon  is  one  of  the  few  artists  who 
can  paint  moving  masses  of  water :  her  waves  dance 
and  leap  as  if  they  were  really  moving,  while  she 
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renders  the  subtle  hues  intermingled,  whether  in  the 
tumbling  cascade,  the  “  fluctus  decumanus  ”  *  off  a 
Hastings  beach,  or  the  heaped-up  masses  of  the  distant 
ocean  rock. 

This  lady  is  favourably  known  as  a  writer,  having 
many  varied  and  interesting  experiences  to  relate, 
and  a  style  lively  and  graphic.  Her  papers  and  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  political  disabilities  of  women,  laws 
affecting  the  property  of  women,  and  education  in 
reference  to  her  own  sex,  have  been  reprinted  several 
times  ;  and  she  has  also  contributed  to  Macmillan’ s 
Magazine,  Temple  Bar,  and  other  journals,  chiefly 
very  amusing  sketches  of  travel  in  America,  Algeria, 
and  Spain.  In  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine — 
a  journal  chiefly  devoted  to  the  educational  and 
industrial  interests  of  women,  and  which  was  printed 
and  supported  by  Madame  Bodichon  and  others — have 
been  published  the  largest  number  of  these  diaries  and 
reminiscences  ;  and  the  papers  on  “  Slavery  in  the 
South,”  might  advantageously  be  reprinted  now,  since 
they  realize  the  awfulness  of  slavery  in  vivid  and 
simple  pictures. 

All  this  time  Madame  Bodichon  was  actively 
engaged  in  pursuing  her  art,  contributing  to  the 
various  exhibitions,  and  gaining  recognition  from 
English  and  foreign  art  critics  and  connoisseurs. 

O  O 


*  Thus  the  Roman  poets  called  the  largest  breakers. 
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Some  of  her  most  favourite  studies  have  been  made 
from  the  fishmarket  of  the  picturesque  town  of 
Hastings;  and  at  an  exhibition  of  her  work  in  1874, 
noticed  in  several  papers,  it  was  more  especially  the 
Hastings  subjects  that  met  with  praise  and  pur¬ 
chasers. 

Visits  to  Normandy,  "Wales,  Cornwall,  and  the  sea, 
from  time  to  time,  not  to  speak  of  the  long  residence 
in  Algeria,  have  afforded  an  unusual  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  a  ready  imagination  and  a  quick  appreciation 
of  beauty,  whether  in  colour  or  form ;  and  Madame 
Bodichon’s  peculiar  gifts,  which  once  were  appreciated 
but  by  few,  are  now  rapidly  acquiring  the  reputation 
they  deserve.  It  may  be  said  of  her,  as  of  every 
real  artist,  that  she  has  never  painted  in  order  to 
gain  popularity.  She  has  portrayed  Nature  through 
the  poetical  medium  of  an  imaginative  spirit,  and 
not  from  a  narrow,  artificial,  or  conventional  point 
of  view.  Such  gifts  may  not  always  win  ready 
applause  or  sympathy  at  once,  but  must  lead  to  high 
position. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  on 
the  works  or  merits  of  so  well-known  an  artist.  Few 
ladies  have  acquired  more  brilliant  reputation:  some 
French  critics  have  declared  her  to  be  the  “  Rosa 
Bonheur  of  Landscape.”  She  does  not  merely  repro¬ 
duce  the  outward  features  of  her  scenes,  but  brings 
a  strong  intellectual  force  to  give  vitality.  The 
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number  of  her  pictures  is  already  large,  but  the 
principal  ones  may  be  considered  to  be  :  “  Sunflowers,” 
two  highly  finished  oil  pictures,  presented  to  Girton 
College  ;  “  Dirty  Weather,  St.  Leonards ;  ”  “  Chateau 
Gaillard  ;  ”  “Early  Morning,  Hastings;”  “Negro 
Women  sacrificing,  Algiers  “Aloes  “  Stonehenge 
“Cedar  Forest  in  Temel-el-Haad  (Atlas  Mountains) 
“Arab  fishing  ;  ”  “  Cornfields  in  Sussex “  Outside 
Malaga  ;  ”  “  Reeds  ” — an  Algerian  study,  afterwards 
chromo-lithographed  ;  “  Niagara  ;  ”  “  Beecliey  Head  ;  ” 
and  a  very  large  number  of  highly  poetic  studies  of 
Algerian  and  English  coast  scenery,  more  especially 
those  made  at  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 

To  few  artists  has  it  been  given  to  exercise  so 
wide  an  influence  outside  the  immediate  circle  of  their 
personal  friends  and  admirers  as  to  Madame  Bodichon 
— an  influence  always  used  for  large  and  noble  pur¬ 
poses,  always  for  the  general  good. 


toUmnv 


r  |  "HIS  lady,  who  is  purely  a  paysagiste,  is  one  of 
our  few  modern  painters  who  cherish  a  real, 
passionate  love  of  Nature. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Fairlam  (a 
jeweller  of  good  position  in  the  City),  is  one  of  a 
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family  of  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  and  was  born, 
1829,  near  the  Regent’s  Park. 

She  early  showed  a  great  love  for  drawing ;  her 
copies  in  pencil  and  chalk  at  seven  years  of  age 
were  commended  by  the  drawing-master.  At  about 
ten  she  commenced  taking  likenesses  (caricatures, 
of  course).  Two  especially  were  notorious  in  the 
school  —  the  governess  and  the  page.  No  one 
could  mistake  them,  and  they  caused  immense  fun 
amongst  the  children. 

Although  the  drawings  were  shown  to  friends, 
very  little  notice  was  taken  in  a  family  of  eight 
very  energetic  people — each  had  different  tastes,  and 
music  was  much  preferred  to  drawing.  When  older, 
Miss  Fairlam  attended  two  very  superior  schools  till 
she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  Both  the  prin¬ 
cipals  requested  her  to  leave  specimens  as  examples 
for  other  pupils.  At  one  a  Mr.  Whichelo  was  the 
master.  He  often  remarked  that  he  hoped  to  be 
proud  of  her  at  some  future  day,  as  he  then  was  of 
a  former  pupil — Mrs.  Carpenter. 

After  leaving  school,  Eleanor  Fairlam  had  a  room 
given  at  home  for  her  separate  use,  as  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  voted  that  she  “  made  such  a  mess  ”  in  the  family 
one.  There,  surrounded  by  some  canaries  (for  which 
she  had  a  mania),  she  passed  her  time  in  writing 
poetry  and  in  drawing.  Her  desire  to  learn  was  most 
enthusiastic.  When  leaving  school  a  liberal  allowance 
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was  made  to  each  sister  by  their  father  for  expenditure 
on  dress.  Alas  for  the  finery  !  it  was  never  of  much 
moment  to  her.  On  receiving  the  first  quarter’s 
money  in  advance,  she  was  passing  down  Regent 
Street,  when  her  attention  was  directed  to  a  large 
head  in  colours,  after  Guido,  exhibited  in  a  window 
with  the  wTords — “  Lessons  in  this  style,  10s.  6d. ; 
twelve  only  required.”  Her  dress  was  nothing  then. 
She  immediately  entered,  had  an  interview  with  the 
eccentric  but  truly  sincere  lady  (Mrs.  Saunders),  and, 
being  between  two  most  earnest  people,  the  business 
was  concluded  at  once.  The  system  was  to  rub 
colours  in  with  leather,  which  Mrs.  Saunders  fully 
believed  was  the  method  practised  by  the  Venetians. 
Miss  Eleanor  was  soon  in  difficulties,  so  many 
materials  being  requisite ;  but  an  indulgent  grand¬ 
father  came  to  the  rescue,  and  bought  her  first  picture. 

It  was  in  1848  that  Eleanor  Fairlam’s  destiny 
was  settled.  She  was  married  at  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  on  her  twentieth  birthday,  March  22, 
1849,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  an  estate  agent  living  at 
the  west  end  of  London.  Mr.  Brown  was  extremely 
fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  newly  married  couple 
soon  gained  a  circle  of  artistic  friends,  amongst  whom 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Oliver,  the  eminent  landscape 
painters.  Mrs.  Brown  received  a  few  lessons,  which 
first  taught  her  how  to  paint  in  oil  colour.  She 
made  many  careful  copies — so  accurate  that  the 
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artists  who  had  painted  the  originals  were  sometimes 
unable  to  distinguish  her  work  from  their  own.  It 
was,  however,  not  until  she  became  acquainted  with 
Arthur  Gilbert,  whose  works  she  greatly  admired,  that 
Mrs.  Brown  attempted  original  subjects.  She  went 
with  her  husband  on  a  sketching  excursion  to  Dolgelly, 
and  then  all  the  long-suppressed  desire  to  be  an  artist 
came  forth,  and  she  commenced  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  working  from  morning  till  night,  sketching 
in  all  weathers,  caring  not  a  jot  for  wind,  rain,  or  cold, 
not  even  for  midges !  In  fact,  her  persistence  not  un- 
frequently  led  her  into  trouble.  One  day,  in  Scotland, 
wishing  to  paint  the  snow  on  the  Cobblor  mountain, 
she  sat  on  a  wall  till  quite  frozen,  and  could  not  move 
until  some  one  passed  who  assisted  her.  Another  time, 
she  remained  so  late  at  her  sketch  in  Glen  Falloch, 
that  darkness  had  set  in  when  the  party  left  for  home, 
to  row  ten  miles  in  a  little  boat.  They  met  the  Loch 
Lomond  steamer,  and  were  nearly  capsized  by  it,  no' 
light  being  visible.  When  painting  Ben  Lomond  one 
day  in  heavy  rain,  a  woman  came  behind,  and  asked 
what  she  was  doing.  She  briefly  answered,  “  Taking 
Ben  Lomond.”  Turning  roughly  away,  this  matter- 
of-fact  native  said,  “You’re  takin’  a  cauld,  woman, 
that’ll  bring  ye  to  your  grave.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  spent  four  seasons  sketching 
in  Scotland,  and  several  in  Wales.  At  this  time  Mrs. 
Brown  was  exhibiting  nearly  all  her  pictures,  and 
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her  name  became  well  known.  One  very  favourable 
notice  in  The  Times,  on  a  picture  hung  at  the  Old 
British  Institution,  brought  her  many  commissions. 
About  this  period  negotiations  were  being  carried  on 
for  Mrs.  Brown  to  go  to  Lisbon  to  paint  for  the  King 
of  Portugal,  but  they  were  broken  off  by  the  sudden 
death  of  that  sovereign.  In  1865  her  husband’s  health 
began  to  fail ;  he  rapidly  became  quite  helpless,  and 
has  remained  so  since.  This  was  a  great  trial  in  every 
way.  The  children,  one  girl  and  two  boys,  were  all 
young,  and  the  expenses  of  education  alone  were  heavy. 
But  Mrs.  Brown  persevered  with  unbroken  spirit. 

Attending  to  her  invalid  husband  added  greatly 
to  her  labours,  so,  having  a  good  connection  all  over 
the  country,  she  quite  gave  up  sending  to  exhibitions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists,  in 
which  she  was  always  interested,  having  been  solicited 
by  the  committee  to  join  it  at  its  foundation. 

Her  daughter,  Alberta,  was  her  constant  care. 
This  child  showed  talent  when  scarcely  more  than 
a  baby.  At  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  Alberta 
exhibited  several  pictures,  and  since  then,  many  in  the 
Dudley  and  other  galleries,  being  particularly  success¬ 
ful  in  “selling;.”  In  1872  she  was  married  to  a 
gentleman  from  Amsterdam,  and  now  exhibits  in  the 
name  of  Alberta  Frank.  She  has  two  children,  but 
is  still  ardently  devoted  to  her  profession,  and  this 
year  (1876)  exhibited  with  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists. 
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With  the  view  of  enabling  her  daughter  to  come 
forward  in  illustrating,  Mrs.  Brown  in  spare  evenings 
wrote  a  little  fairy  tale,  entitled  “Muriel’s  Dreamland.” 
This  was  published  by  Messrs.  Griffith'  and  Farran,  in 
1871,  and  met  with  much  success.  The  illustrations, 
by  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  daughter,  were  excellently 
reproduced  in  photography.  In  printing  and  binding, 
the  work  was  admirably  “  got  up,”  which  assisted  in 
rendering  it  most  attractive.  The  story  was  sweet, 
simple,  and  pure.  A  prettier  Christmas  present  could 
not  be  desired,  and  it  was  favourably  reviewed  by 
all  the  most  influential  journals.  The  Duchess  of 
Teck,  Prince  Christian,  and  other  persons  of  high 
position,  purchased  several  copies.  A  second  and 
larger-  edition  was  subsequently  published. 

Not  being  able  to  travel,  in  consequence  of  her 
husband’s  illness,  and  charmed  with  the  scenery  of 
Holmwood,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Brown  went  there  with  her 
family  to  reside,  and  has  been  much  occupied  in 
painting  the  views  around.  Several  of  the  pictures 
have  found  purchasers  among  the  old  families  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  productions  of  this  artist  have  almost  in¬ 
variably  obtained  commendation  from  the  most  severe 
critics.  By  many  she  has  been  placed  in  rank  with 
some  of  our  leading  male  landscape  artists.  Her 
larger  works  have  been  always  remarkable  for  careful 
study  and  breadth  of  treatment,  while  the  majority 
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of  her  smaller  ones  have  shown  delicate  minuteness 
of  detail,  with  a  pleasing  effect.  Of  late  years  her 
pictures  have  been  so  frequently  commissions,  or  pur¬ 
chased  while  yet  on  the  easel,  that  her  name  has  not 
appeared  much  in  the  catalogues  of  exhibitions. 

Among  her  more  important  works  are — 

The  Vale  of  the  Llugwy,  North  Wales. 

A  Welsh  Valley. 

Llyn  Dinas. 

Goatfell  from  Glen  Rosa. 

Glen  Sloy. 

Surrey  from  the  Redlands. 

Holm  wood. 

Donne  Castle. 

Dunblane  Cathedral. 

A  Spring  Morning  on  Dorking  Common. 

Autumn  Tints. 

An  Autumn  Leaf  from  the  Book  of  Nature. 

Pen-y-Groes. 


A^7’HILE  there  is  a  strange  kind  of  fascination 
in  the  life  of  a  lady  artist  to  the  looker-on, 
within  that  life,  we  are  reminded  at  every  step,  there 
are  scanty  incidents.  The  days  all  follow  one  another, 
marked  only  by  progressive  steps  in  the  service  of  that 
art  which,  says  Michael  Angelo,  is  so  severe  a  task- 
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mistress — which  is  more  exacting  than  lover,  friend, 
or  nearest  relative. 

Marian  Chase  was  born  near  Fitzroy  Square,  where 
she  has  ever  since  resided.  Except  when  at  school 
— not  a  prodigious  distance,  being  at  Ham,  near  Bich- 
mond — she  has  always  lived  in  her  father’s  house. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Chase,  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  By  him 
she  was  taught  perspective :  he,  indeed,  instructed  her 
in  his  own  branch  of  art.  So  good  and  apt  a  pupil 
did  she  prove,  that  she  acquired  her  father’s  style 
only  too  well.  Many  who  saw  her  works  were 
inclined  to  think  that  she  was  assisted  greatly  by  her 
instructor.  This  was  mortifying  and  untrue.  She 
resolved  to  choose  another  path,  and  attended  some 
classes  for  drawing  from  the  life.  Miss  Margaret 
Gillies  gave  her  instruction  in  these  studies.  Occa¬ 
sionally  Miss  Chase  paints  figure  subjects,  but,  having 
an  intense  love  of  the  country  and  of  wild  flowers, 
her  chief  pictures  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
have  been  the  simple  growing  flowers  of  woods  and 
lanes. 

Through  her  father’s  connection  with  the  Institute, 
Miss  Chase  has  enjoyed  from  her  childhood  the  friend¬ 
ship,  with  the  invaluable  advice,  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Henry  W  arren,  hlr.  l\Iote,  the  late  l\li.  11.  H. 
Wehnert,  Mr.  Tidey,  and  other  artists  of  reputation. 

March  22,  1875,  she  was  elected  a  member  of 
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the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  She  has 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Suffolk  Street 
and  Dudley  galleries,  and  the  International  Exhibition, 
the  most  important  works  being — “Neglecting  her 
Work  ”  (International,  1871);  “Nature  and  Art”— 
group  of  fruit  and  articles  of  vertu  (R.A.,  1873) ;  and 
“Springtime” — study  of  wild  flowers  (R.A.,  1874). 
The  others  have  been  on  a  small  scale. 


"JMIIS  lady  is  one  of  the  many  landscape  painters 
who  are  natives  of  London.  She  was  born  at 
Bays  water.  Her  father,  John  Croft,  was  her  principal 
master.  His  natural  taste  for  art  has  always  led  him 
to  practise  it,  and  he  exhibited  some  years  since  in 
the  Royal  Academy  some  very  good  specimens  of 
ivory  carving,  one  of  which,  the  bust  of  George  IV.,  is 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  “  Nature’s 
Studio,”  however,  has  been  Miss  Croft’s  place  of  study. 
The  Dudley  Gallery  was  the  first  place  where  she 
exhibited  landscapes.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Lady  Artists,  and  on  its  hanging  committee.  Her 
principal  pictures  are— “  The  Elms,  Eastbourne  ;  ” 
“  The  Road  through  the  Forest,  Buckhurst ;  ”  “  Sunset, 
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Ericlge  Park  ;  ”  “  Hackness,  near  Scarboro’ ;  ”  “  Ring- 
mer  Church  ;  ”  “  Corner  of  a  Cornfield,  Ringmer ;  ” 
“  Old  Parsonage,  Eastbourne  ;  ”  “  Old  Cottages,  East¬ 
bourne;”  “Eastbourne  from  the  Windmill  Hill;” 
“  The  Beech  Coppice,  Buckhurst ;  ”  “  Old  Beeches, 
Buckhurst ;  ”  “  Beeches,  Eridge  Park,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


$usmt  (fdisabcth  (f»ay 


ISS  GAY  is  one  of  the  very  few  among  our 


lady  artists  who  is  equally  facile  in  the  use  of 
both  pen  and  pencil.  Not  only  has  she  painted  in 
water  colours,  and  etched  in  pen  and  ink,  but  has 
written  a  three-volume  novel,  which  was  freely  re¬ 
viewed,  and  a  gift-book  for  children,  illustrated  by 
designs  from  her  own  hand. 

She  is  the  second  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Gay,  Esq.,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  was  born  at 
Oswestry,  in  Shropshire,  although  her  family  belongs 
to  Cornwall.  From  her  childhood  she  evinced  a 
strong  love  for  drawing,  which  passion — taste,  talent, 
gift,  instinct,  what  is  it  to  be  called  ? — was  never  really 
cultivated  ;  nor  did  she  receive  any  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion.  Left  to  her  own  devices  (she  had  three  sisters 
and  one  brother),  she  struggled  with  ambitious  long¬ 
ings,  striving  to  reach  the  light.  She  is  unable  to 
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remember  the  time  when  she  did  not  draw,  beginning 
to  do  so  when  such  a  small  mite  that  she  used  to  sit  on 
her  father’s  knee  and  scribble.  Her  father  was  himself 
a  thorough  artist  in  feeling,  but  too  busily  occupied 
to  make  more  than  little  occasional  and  hasty  sketches. 
From  the  age  of  four,  and  during  the  whole  of  her 
childhood,  Miss  Susan  possessed  a  large  wooden  box 
filled  with  caricatures  of  friends,  and  various  sketches, 
produced  by  her  tiny,  eager  hand  on  every  scrap  of 
paper  she  could  obtain.  Owing  to  the  disadvantages 
caused  by  her  father’s  constant  absence  from  home  on 
official  duties,  in  which  he  was  much  engrossed,  and 
many  removals  from  one  part  of  England  and  Scotland 
to  another,  this  taste  was  quite  neglected.  Until  the 
age  of  sixteen,  Miss  Gay  received  no  instruction,  and 
then  only  of  the  usual  kind  given  at  school,  in  land¬ 
scape,  while  her  natural  abilities  lay  almost  wholly  in 
heads  and  figures.  Disheartened  by  unkindly  fate, 
she  almost  relinquished  the  pencil  in  despair,  until 
some  years  later,  when  she  commenced  sketching  in 
pen  and  ink,  to  which  she  has  since  chiefly  adhered. 
She  got  into  the  way  of  composing  subjects  in  water 
colour,  but  these  little  flights  of  fancy,  though  praised 
by  friends,  could  of  course  never  stand  in  place  of 
study  from  nature.  At  last,  sending  her  works  with 
timid  hope,  she  attained  the  dignity  of  being  an 
exhibitor  at  some  local  exhibitions. 

After  that,  Miss  Gay  exhibited  at  the  gallery  of  the 
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Lady  Artists,  the  Crystal  Palace,  etc.  In  the  meantime, 
she  was  writing  in  some  minor  periodicals  on  the 
education  of  girls,  having  always  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  all  that  may  aid  the  advancement  of  women. 
She  has  lately  issued  a  little  work  of  a  somewhat 
novel  character,  treating  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
position  of  women  in  relation  to  a  condition  hereafter. 
Gladly  would  she  contribute  any  effort  in  the  cause 
of  all  that  tends  towards  the  cultivation  of  women, 
convinced  that  such  cause  is  involved  with  the  highest 
human  interests.  Previously  to  this,  she  published 
a  three- volume  story  called  “Toxie.”  It  was  a  first 
attempt,  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  a  mere 
sketch,  and  was  brightly  written.  It  was  severely 
handled  by  one  of  the  leading  reviewers,  who  treated 
it  with  perhaps  more  harshness  than  so  slight  an  effort 
deserved,  and  thereby  seriously  discouraged  the  young 
beginner.  “  Toxie  ”  was  preceded  by  a  child’s  book, 
called  “Harry’s  Big  Boots,”  her  own  illustrations 
being  drawn  on  wood  by  Perceval  Skelton. 

Like  most  lady  artists,  Miss  Gay  has  led  a  tran¬ 
quil,  uneventful  life,  absorbed  in  artistic,  literary,  and 
scientific  subjects  of  study.  She  is  a  firm  believer  in 
spiritualism,  having  been  thereto  converted  in  spite 
of  strong  prejudices. 
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"DELONGS  to  a  family  of  artists.  Her  father, 
uncle,  and  brother  all  follow  the  profession. 
Although  Miss  Gow  has  always  painted  “  a  little,” 
it  has  only  been  during  the  last  three  years  that 
she  has  entirely  devoted  herself  to  the  art.  When  at 
school,  she  worked  in  the  evening  for  about  a  year 
at  the  School  of  Art  in  Queen  Square.  After  that 
time,  she  studied  at  Heatherley’s  School  in  Newman 
Street,  which  she  left  in  1874. 

The  first  time  Miss  Gow  exhibited  was  about  seven 
years  ago,  when  she  had  a  small  water-colour  draw¬ 
ing  in  Suffolk  Street.  She  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Institute  in  the  spring  of  1875. 


T  N  common  with  many  other  landscape  artists,  Miss 
A  Manly  is  a  native  of  that  “  wilderness  of  bricks 
and  mortar,”  London  ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Manly,  Esq.,  principal  writing-master,  etc.,  at 
the  City  of  London  School,  who  belonged  to  a  family 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter.  From  her 
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father  she  received  her  first  instructions  in  drawing, 
previous  to  her  entering  the  Female  School  of  Art, 
Queen  Square,  October,  1862.  She  was  then  only 
sixteen,  but  in  the  following  year  she  gained  a 
national  bronze  medal,  besides  some  local  prizes.  In 
1865,  after  obtaining  a  third-grade  certificate  at  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington, 
Miss  Manly  was  elected  pupil  teacher  at  the  above 
school.  In  1866  she  obtained  a  national  gold  medal 
for  a  study  of  grapes  and  leaves  from  nature  in 
tempora,  and  also  a  Princess  of  Wales’  scholarship  for 
the  same  work,  the  following  year  being  awarded  a 
national  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  peonies  in  tem¬ 
pora,  and  the  Queen’s  gold  medal  of  the  Female 
School  of  Art  for  three  groups  of  flowers  in  tempora 
from  nature,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  Her 
Majesty. 

Although  Miss  Manly  had  hitherto  succeeded  so 
well  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  she  did  not  feel  content 
to  confine  herself  wholly  to  flower  painting,  but  wish¬ 
ing  to  study  the  figure,  she  aspired  to  become  a 
student  of  the  Koyal  Academy ;  and  after  working 
at  this  subject  for  a  short  time,  she  was  elected  student 
in  January,  1869. 

On  the  death  of  her  father  Miss  Manly  had  to 
seek  for  some  more  certain  means  of  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood  than  the  sale  of  pictures,  and  was  compelled 
to  employ  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  teaching. 
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Finding  that  landscape  painting  was  required  more 
in  private  teaching  than  the  other  branches,  Miss 
Manly  turned  her  attention  to  this  line,  in  which 
she  has  met  with  success,  and  which  she  intends 
to  make  her  speciality. 

Several  works  executed  by  her  (principally  land¬ 
scapes)  in  her  leisure  hours  during  the  last  three 
years  have  been  sent  to  the  different  exhibitions, 
including  the  Royal  Academy,  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Dudley  Gallery,  etc. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that,  during  her  professional 
career,  Miss  Manly  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  Miss 
Gann,  of  the  Female  School  of  Art,  for  the  kind 
advice  and  assistance  received  from  her. 

Miss  Manly’s  youngest  sister,  Eleanor,  is  also  an 
artist.  She  was  trained  firstly  at  the  Female  School 
of  Art,  from  whence  she  obtained  admission  into  the 
Royal  Academy,  April,  1873.  Miss  Eleanor  Manly  is 
a  figure  painter,  exhibiting  subjects  very  successfully 
in  the  public  galleries  in  London. 
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0  the  philosopher  and  to  the  artist,  and  in  a 


lesser  degree  to  the  biographer,  it  is  always  an 
interesting  point  to  trace  how  far  artistic  gifts  are 
hereditary,  and  how  far  they  are  special.  In  some 
instances — though  few — the  talent,  as  the  familiar 
phrase  briefly  says,  “  runs  in  the  family  ;  ”  in  others, 
one  alone  has  the  magic  gift — and  “gift”  it  may 
emphatically  be  called. 

Madeline  Marrable  was  born  in  the  City,  in  New 
Broad  Street :  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  17th 
Lancers,  named  Cockburn,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  became  a  merchant.  Her  uncle,  Ralph 
Cockburn,  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Water  Colour  Society,  and  the  first  custodian  of  the 
Dulwich  Gallery.  He  is  still  favourably  remembered 
amongst  old  artists.  Her  mother  was  one  of  the 
Dunlops  of  Dunlop, .  an  old  Ayrshire  family.  Her 
great-grandmother  she  always  considers  “  the  most 
useful  relative  she  ever  possessed.”  This  was  the  old 
lady  whose  portrait  forms  the  invariable  frontispiece 
to  old  editions  of  Burns’  works.  She  was  his  first 
patron,  and  ever  stood  highest  in  his  estimation.  Her 
memory  is  still  revered,  and  if  Mrs.  Marrable  tells  any 
Scottish  peasant  she  is  descended  from  her,  he  will 
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gladly  do  anything  she  asks.  Many  a  time  has  she 
been  ferried  over  a  loch,  or  taken  into  otherwise  inac¬ 
cessible  places,  just  for  love  of  “  Old  Mrs.  Dunlop.” 

Madeline  Cockburn  was  fortunate  in  finding  a 
master  in  Henry  Warren,  late  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  A  pleasant 
circumstance  first  encouraged  her  to  exhibit.  She 
asked  Charles  Landseer  to  give  her  a  ticket  for  the 
Academy  soiree.  He  said — 

“  Yes,  on  one  condition  :  that  next  year  you  earn 
your  ticket.” 

The  young  student  said,  “  How  ?  ” 

“  Exhibit,”  replied  Mr.  Landseer. 

“  They  would  not  hang  my  things,”  objected  the 
young  lady. 

“  Try,”  laconically  replied  her  adviser. 

She  gained  her  ticket,  for  on  sending  in  a  picture 
it  was  hung  on  the  line.  Since  then  she  has  been 
doubly  thankful  for  the  gift  bestowed  by  the  Giver 
of  all  good — it  has  ever  been  a  great  help  and 
blessing,  especially  during  the  dark,  tear-blotted 
days  of  widowhood. 

Mrs.  Marr able’s  husband,  the  well-known  architect, 
for  some  years  superintendent  architect  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  died  suddenly  in  1872, 
leaving  his  widow  with  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy. 

An  amusing  incident  once  happened  to  Mrs. 

Marrable  at  Hastings.  She  was  sketching  near  the 
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fish  market,  when  an  old  salt,  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  her  for  some  time,  gruffly  remarked — 

“  If  I  could  paint  as  well  as  you,  I  would  never 
do  another  hand’s  turn  o’  work  in  my  life.” 

“  Painting  is  hard  work  also,”  smilingly  replied 
the  lady,  “  when  it  is  one’s  business.” 

“  I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Jack,  “but — p’raps 
it’s  true  ;  and  another  thing,  folk  could  do  without 
your  pictures,  but — they  can’t  do  without  my  fish.” 

Mrs.  Marrable  has  made  some  of  the  best  and 
truest  friends  she  possesses  through  the  exercise  of 
her  pencil,  and  has  invariably  found  other  artists 
most  kind,  and  ready  to  help  her  in  every  way. 
In  travelling,  she  has  met  with  good-nature  and 
obliging  courtesy  at  every  step,  except  sometimes 
in  encountering  the  nouveaux  riches ,  who  seem  to 
think  it  derogatory  to  be  civil  to — an  artist. 

Years  ago,  when  folding  easels  were  not  so  universal 
as  they  are  now,  Mrs.  Marrable,  travelling  with  her 
husband,  used  to  be  much  worried  at  the  custom¬ 
houses,  as  the  officials  could  not  imagine  what  her 
easel  was.  But  one  day  Mr.  Marrable  hit  on  a  happy 
expedient :  he  told  a  man  to  be  careful,  as  it  was  a 
“  machine  infernale,”  and  might  go  off  at  any  minute. 
The  fellow  dropped  it  much  as  Mr.  Clown  drops  his 
famous  poker,  and  let  the  party  pass  unquestioned. 
After  that,  the  plan  was  adopted  in  self-defence, 
always  proving  successful. 
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While  working  in  Italy,  during  the  summer  of 
1875,  Mrs.  Marrable  met  with  an  incident  that  might 
have  served  as  pendant  to  that  in  which  her  old 
fisherman  played  hero.  It  was  at  Portresina,  in  the 
Engadine.  She  wanted  to  have  an  old  door  of  a 
cottage  she  was  painting  opened,  so  knocked,  when 
an  aged  woman  appeared.  Mrs.  Marrable  made  her 
request,  adding — 

“  I  am  an  artist.” 

The  old  dame  replied — 

“  Very  well,  but  show  me  your  painting.” 
Peering  at  it,  she  said,  “I  never  thought  my  house 
looked  so  pretty  as  it  does  on  paper.  You  must 
give  it  to  me  when  it  is  finished  !  ” 

Mrs.  Marrable  did  not  grant  this  modest  demand. 
Of  course,  when  painting  in  these  open-air  spots, 
an  admiring  throng  of  spectators  and  critics  generally 
assembles  round  the  artist,  inoffensive  enough  as  a  rule, 
all  but  the  tourists,  whose  pet  place  of  observation  is 
mostly  just  in  front  of  the  painter,  so  as  to  ingeni¬ 
ously  hide  the  view.  The  Italian  peasants  especially 
delight  in  art,  and  if  they  see  the  eye  of  a  sketcher 
on  them,  often  smile  and  remain  motionless. 

Mrs.  Marrable  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lady 
Artists,  and  associate  of  the  Liverpool  Water  Colour 
Society.  She  paints  not  only  in  water  colours,  but 
also  in  oil — being  indebted  for  her  mastery  of  the 
latter  medium  to  Peter  Graham,  who  takes  a  very 
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kind  interest  in  her  work.  Her  subjects  are  chiefly 


landscapes,  but  she  prefers  mountains  and  snow  pieces. 
For  subjects  she  generally  rambles  to  Switzerland,  but 
in  1874  she  worked  in  Venice,  and  in  1875  was  again 
in  Italy.  Among  her  most  admired  pictures  are — 
“Ancient  Cedars  at  Ankerwycke,  Staines;”  “Moon¬ 
light  at  Chiavenna  ;  ”  “  The  Diligence  halting.” 


guma  partino. 


HIS  talented  artist  is  another  of  our  landscape 


painters  who  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the 
smoky,  dusty,  crowded  city  called  London.  Her 
father,  Mr.  James  Blunden,  was  a  bookbinder  in 
Clerkenwell,  and  it  was  in  St.  John’s  Square  that 
his  daughter  Anna  was  born,  December  22,  1829. 

Whilst  she  was  yet  an  infant,  however,  the  family 
removed  to  settle  in  Exeter,  where  Mrs.  Blunden  had  a 
small  property  in  houses.  There  Anna  was  brought  up. 
Her  talent  she  partly  inherited  from  her  mother,  who, 
without  ever  having  had  instruction  in  art,  painted 
figures  and  flowers  in  water  colours  with  considerable 
taste  and  delicacy.  When  a  very  young  child,  Miss 
Anna  used  to  cut  out  with  her  scissors  from  paper  any 
figure  subject  suggested  to  her,  or  dictated  by  her  own 
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fanciful  imagination,  without  aid  of  drawings  or  model, 
finishing  her  subject  as  she  proceeded,  without  the 
least  help  of  pencil  or  sketch. 

Her  earliest  wish  was  to  “  become  an  artist !  ” 
But,  though  proud  of  her  clever  productions,  her 
parents  distrusted  art  as  a  profession  for  their 
daughter,  and  she  was  sent  to  Miss  Harvey’s  school, 
at  Babbicombe,  to  be  trained  as  a  governess.  Babbi- 
combe  was  at  that  time  a  small  village,  and  though 
so  near  Torquay,  had  some  wild  and  rural  character, 
since  lost.  Here  the  eager  young  student  imbibed  that 
passionate  love  of  nature,  chiefly  of  the  majestic  sea, 
with  its  rocks  and  shore,  subsequently  developed  in 
painting.  On  leaving  school,  she  spent  one  year  very 
happily  as  governess  in  the  family  of  a  physician  at 
Torquay ;  but  afterwards,  being  in  a  farm-house  near 
Crediton,  unable  to  manage  some  unruly  children,  she 
became  disgusted  with  “  governessing,”  and  turned 
her  longing  eyes  towards  the  tempting  regions  of 
art.  At  this  time  she  happened  to  meet  with 
“Modern  Painters,”  and  studied  its  pages  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  old  yearning  to  be  allowed  to  paint 
came  back,  together  with  a  more  assured  persuasion 
of  capacity  for  such  work  ;  so  she  threw  up  her  engage¬ 
ment,  rushed  back  to  Exeter,  and  entreated  her 
parents’  consent  to  her  going  to  London  to  study. 

Some  artist  recommended  Mr.  Leigh’s  Academy, 
in  Newman  Street,  and  Miss  Blunden  went  there  on 
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days  appointed  for  ladies,  drawing  on  alternate  days 
in  the  British  Museum  from  the  .antique,  and  on 
Saturdays  copying  from  the  old  masters  in  the 
National  Gallery,  devoting  her  evenings  to  the  study 
of  anatomy. 

Miss  Blunden’s  first  exhibited  picture  was  the 
“  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  hung  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists — a  work  engraved  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  about  June,  1853.  For  some  years 
she  continued  to  paint  figure  subjects.  In  1857  a 
small  picture  of  hers  was  hung  on  the  line  in  the 
Royal  Academy — a  mother  and  child  looking  at  the 
photograph  of  the  absent  father,  near  a  window, 
through  which  is  seen  a  garden  rich  with  autumn 
tints.  It  was  Mr.  Ruskin’s  commendation  to  the 
artist  of  this  bit  of  landscape — which  he  said  showed 
an  eye  for  colour  rare  among  artists,  and  especially 
valuable  for  landscape — that  determined  Miss  Blunden 
to  turn  her  attention  more  exclusively  to  landscape. 
Her  own  increasing  dislike  of  modern  costume,  too, 
helped  to  make  her  change  from  figures.  In  1858 
her  picture  in  the  Academy  was  a  species  of  com¬ 
promise — two  children  playing  with  flowers  in  the 
garden  of  an  old  ruined  mansion.  It  was  called 
“Past  and  Present.”  Mr.  Ruskin  spoke  in  praise 
of  this  in  his  Notes  : — 

“  There  is  not  a  more  painstaking  nor  sincere 
piece  of  work  than  this  in  the  room ;  though  it  is 
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clearly  the  work  of  a  hand  which  has  not  yet  gained 
its  full  strength.  The  figures  are  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  but  there  are  pieces  of  the  old  Manor  House 
and  foreground  thoroughly  felt,  and  very  nearly  got 
right — much  righter  in  general  tone  of  colour  than 
is  usual  in  early  work  so  far  carried.  The  picture 
is  very  curious  in  its  quantity  of  work,  and  well 
worth  a  long  stoop  to  it.”  It  may  he  borne  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Buskins  Notes,  comprised  in  a  small 
pamphlet,  were  written  on  the  Boyal  Academy,  the 
two  Societies  of  Water  Colours,  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  and  the  French  Exhibition,  and  that  out 
of  more  than  a  thousand  pictures  in  the  Boyal 
Academy  alone,  Mr.  Buskin  mentioned  only  twenty- 
seven,  of  which  Miss  Blunden’s  was  one. 

But  next  year  the  figures  had  disappeared,  and 
all  human  interest  was  represented  by  an  old  boat. 
“  God’s  Gothic,”  it  was  called.  This  work — the  first 
landscape  painted  by  Miss  Blunden — was  bought  at 
the  private  view  of  the  Boyal  Academy  by  David 
Boberts,  B.A.  Mr.  Buskin,  hearing  of  this  purchase, 
said,  “Mr.  Boberts  might  learn  something  by  that 
picture,  if  he  would  but  study  it.”  David  Boberts 
afterwards  presented  “  God’s  Gothic  ”  to  Sir  Boderick 
Murchison,  who  had  admired  it  on  account  of  its 
geological  accuracy.  In  his  Notes  for  1859 — the  last 
ever  published — Mr.  Buskin  drew  attention  to  this 
picture. 
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“  An  entirely  earnest  and  very  notable  study.  It 
looks  hard  at  first  (and  indeed  is  a  little  hard  at  last)  ; 
but  the  appearance  of  too  conspicuous  green  in  the 
sea,  which  principally  causes  the  harshness,  will  be 
found  to  diminish  after  a  steady  look ;  the  fact  being 
that  the  sea  is  often  of  this  colour,  only  the  bright 
sunlight  of  nature,  which  no  painting  can  equal, 
accounts  for  it  to  our  sensations.  But  if  Miss 
Blunden  can  make  her  handling  a  little  more  tender, 
the  colour  may  be  as  bright  without  looking  wrong. 
She  has  tried  hard,  not  without  fair  success,  to  express 
the  rise  of  the  wave — hardly  visible  in  the  long  swell 
— till  the  foam  shows  at  its  edge ;  the  wet  shingle  is 
also  very  good  ;  the  boat  well  drawn  ;  and  the  beds  of 
pointed  c  gothic  ’  wonderfully  true  in  bend,  as  well  as 
various  in  colour.” 

Another  remarkable  picture  by  Miss  Blunden, 
exhibited  in  the  Academy,  1864,  was  a  “View 
near  the  Lizard” — a  faithful  little  study:  “a  true 
rendering  of  terrestrial  anatomy,”  one  critic  termed  it. 
She  had  a  most  gratifying  letter  from  a  famous  brother 
artist,  full  of  real  encouragement. 


“  Ambleside,  May  22. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Blunden, 

“  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  your  picture  in  the  Academy.  I 
recognized  it  at  once,  and  should  have  written  then 
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to  tell  you  how  much  I  admired  it  if  I  had  not  been 
leaving  London,  and  been  very  busy  with  unpictorial 
matter.  The  criticism  in  the  Times,  which  I  saw  the 
other  day,  reminded  me  of  it.  That,  too,  is  I  suppose 
a  thing  to  be  congratulated  on.  It  is  delightful  to 
have  the  value  of  one’s  work  recognized ;  and  your 
picture,  though  you  must  have  had  a  glorious  place 
to  paint  in,  cannot  have  been  done  without  a  world 
of  trouble.  I  admire  the  colour  and  look  of  sunshine 
very  much.  I  hope  that  the  picture  is  sold  ;  although 
it  is  odd  how  many  times  criticism  may  fall  unheeded 
upon  the  public  ear  in  that  way.  You  cannot  fail  to 
conquer  the  public  in  time. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“A.  W.  Hunt.” 

A  few  months  later,  she  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt.  “  I  have  always  greatly  admired 
your  works ;  and,  believe  me,  I  feel  honoured  that 
you  should  wish  me  to  see  the  last  of  your  pro¬ 
ductions,”  were  the  words  with  which  his  letter 
concluded.  It  may  be  excusable  to  quote  another 
short  letter,  as  it  is  so  valuable  a  tribute  to  the 
artist’s  talents. 

“Privy  Council  Office,  2nd  May,  1866. 

“Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  begs  to  thank  Miss  Blunden 
for  her  note  of  April  28.  He  has  always  thought 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  peculiar 
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merits  of  her  art  were  insufficiently  appreciated  by 
English  criticism  ;  and  it  is  a  real  gratification  to  him 
to  learn  that  the  few  words  which  the  scheme  of  his 
Essays  allowed  him  to  allot  to  Miss  Blunden’s  picture 
in  the  Academy  have  given  her  pleasure.” 

In  1867,  Miss  Blunden  passed  the  autumn  in 
Switzerland,  the  winter  in  Dusseldorf,  going  in  the 
summer  of  the  next  year  to  ramble  among  the  Alps, 
and  wintering  in  Rome.  In  watching  and  striving 
to  faithfully  depict  the  sunshine  and  clear  days  she 
became  more  and  more  enamoured  of  sweet,  radiant 
Italy,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1872. 

In  the  May  of  1870,  a  critic  wandering  about 
Rome  recorded  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  pages 
of  the  Art  Journal : — 

“We  shall  visit  now  several  of  the  English  studios, 
and  first  that  of  Miss  Blunden,  an  English  lady  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  to  whom  must,  however,  be 
assigned  a  high  rank  among  artists.  A  devoted 
follower  of  Ruskin,  she  has  obtained  from  him  and 
others  the  most  favourable  criticisms,  and  there  are 
those  here  who  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  her  to  be 
the  greatest  genius  in  Rome.  Her  ‘  View  of  the 
Tiber  and  Ponte  Molle,  as  seen  from  Mount  Maria,’ 
purchased  by  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  is  a  charming  picture, 
full  of  detail ;  so  are  some  scenes  of  Capri  and  Sorrento. 
Howt  delicious  is  that  view  across  the  Bay  of  Sorrento 
to  Vesuvius,  in  the  distance !  The  sea  is  gently 
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crisped,  and  a  small  bark  is  coming  towards  us  so 
quietly  one  can  almost  hear  the  ripple.  This,  together 
with  another  picture  painted  at  Sorrento,  has  just 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  William  Laird.  There  is  great 
truth  in  all  that  we  have  seen  of  Miss  Blunden’s 
productions,  while  her  colouring  is  most  brilliant, 
though  not  too  much  so  for  this  climate.” 

In  the  December  of  1872,  Miss  Blunden  married, 
at  Altona,  near  Hamburg,  Francis  Bichard  Martino, 
Esq.,  merchant.  She  is  now  settled  in  England,  near 
Birmingham,  with  her  husband  and  three  children. 

A  few  slight  incidents  from  her  first  visit  to 
Switzerland  may  be  interesting. 

“  I  have  always  been  quite  sure  that  people  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  or 
country  which  they  rush  through  as  tourists,  and  get 
but  little  good  themselves.  I  had  myself  no  wish 
to  go  abroad,  but  I  was  strongly  persuaded  to  leave 
England  by  some  friends,  who  thought  the  change 
would  be  likely  to  relieve  or  cure  a  nervous  illness  from 
which  I  suffered  ;  and  they  made  the  way  easy  for  me 
by  writing  to  a  lady  at  Lucerne,  who  kept  a  small 
pension,  where  they  themselves  had  stayed  ;  and  also 
to  another  lady  staying  in  Paris  for  the  education  of 
her  son,  who  was  in  one  of  the  colleges  there.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ;  the  Emperor  was 
in  his  glory,  and  Paris  appeared  very  gay  to  me. 
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The  young  student  delighted  in  taking  me  everywhere, 
and  I  felt  merrier  and  younger  than  I  had  done  for 
years.  One  day,  we  just  missed  a  review  through 
lingering  too  long  in  the  Exhibition  before  dejedner. 
My  friends,  not  liking  to  hurry  me,  did  not  tell  me 
how  the  time  was  passing,  so  I  did  not  see  the 
Emperor.  We  only  got  into  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  great  square  of  the  Louvre  just  as 
the  review  was  over,  and  all  we  sawr  of  the  splendid 
show  was  one  rather  stout  middle-aged  officer  coming 
away  from  the  ranks  into  the  crowd,  whilst  a  very 
young  officer,  who  was  near  us,  plunged  towards  him, 
and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  I  think  my  friends 
laughed  to  see  two  men  kiss  each  other,  and  it  was 
a  sight  quite  new  to  me  ;  but  I  fancy  I  rather  admired 
it  as  a  contrast  to  the  frigid  coldness  of  the  English 
people,  from  which  I  had  myself  so  much  suffered. 

“  My  Parisian  friends  tried  to  persuade  me  to  stay 
to  see  the  Sultan,  who  was  expected  in  two  days, 
together  with  the  other  ‘grandees.’  Looking  back 
now,  I  am  sorry  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
gay  pageantry  of  those  bright  days  part  of  the  pleasant 
stores  of  memory.  But  I  was  too  conscientiously  eager 
for  work,  and  grudged  indulging  myself  so  many  days 
more  in  the  Parisian  pension,  when  I  had  no  chance 
of  defraying  expenses  by  work  ;  so  I  resisted  all  the 
alluring  persuasions,  and  tore  myself,  most  unwillingly, 
away. 
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“At  Lucerne,  kind  Madame  Peitzker  met  me  at  the 
station.  In  her  house  I  spent  many  pleasant  months. 

“  The  distant  snowy  peaks,  the  calm,  deep  blue- 
green  lake,  were  enchanting  ;  not  less  so  the  cathedral, 
with  the  splendid  music  of  its  magnificent  organ,  and 
its  quiet  cloisters  with  walls  covered  with  touching 
memorials  of  the  dead.  These  memorials  were  often 
paintings — never,  if  I  remember  rightly,  pictures  of  the 
dead,  but  of  joyful  angels,  or  some  holy  subject, 
painted  with  the  most  lovely  and  perfect  feeling, 
though  defective  as  Art. 

“  But  chiefly  I  was  delighted  with  the  honesty 
and  trustfulness  apparent  in  the  ways  of  Lucerne. 
Public  paths  often  led  through  apple  and  cherry 
orchards,  and  but  very  few  gardens  had  any  gate  at 
all.  One,  the  most  beautiful  that  I  remember,  with 
beds  completely  covered  with  geraniums  and  other 
flowers,  had  not  even  a  fence  of  any  kind  round  it. 
The  flowers  themselves  leant  down  on  the  green  lawn, 
through  which,  at  some  little  distance,  and  hidden 
by  trees,  but  without  the  smallest  rail  to  divide  it 
off,  went  a  broad,  well-kept  public  path ;  and  opposite 
that  which  crossed  it  from  the  house  was  placed,  for 
the  benefit  of  passers  by,  an  oil  painting  of  Christ 
in  the  Garden.  The  picture  was  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  sort  of  roof  and  frame  combined,  and 
under  were  the  words  in  German,  “  He  hath  borne 
our  sorrows.”  No  much-belauded  painting  of  any 
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great  master  has  left  so  pleasant  and  touching  an 
image  in  my  memory  as  that  figure  of  the  weeping 
and  praying  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  those  sweet  and 
peaceful  surroundings. 

“  I  spent  tl\e  whole  summer  in  Lucerne,  doing 
what  subjects  I  could  find  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  content  with  that  distant  view  of  the 
snowy  peaks,  and  not  caring  to  climb  the  PJiigi,  or 
Pilatus,  as  everybody  else  did.  But  some  friendly 
Americans,  a  party  of  three,  who  were  going  up 
St.  Gothard,  offered  me  a  corner  in  their  carriage,  and 
that  was  too  great  a  treat  to  be  resisted.  The  mists 
were  low  on  the  mountain  as  we  ascended,  and  so 
unbroken  that  we  saw  nothing  but  the  near  wall  of 
rock  underneath  its  broken  edges  ;  but  the  morning 
after  our  arrival  at  Hospenthal,  it  partially  cleared, 
disclosing  some  of  the  mountain  peaks  with  the  little 
village  nestled  among  them  at  their  feet.  I  decided 
to  stay  for  a  sketch  of  this  whilst  my  companions 
went  farther  on.  Mist  still  hung  about,  and  made  it 
very  cold,  but  I  managed  to  get  in  my  outline  before 
damp  and  chill  drove  me  utterly  away.  Before  sun¬ 
rise,  I  looked  out.  It  was  a  splendid  dawn  before  the 
sun  began  to  gild  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  little 
peaked  roofs  scattered  beneath  it.  I  was  at  my 
sketch,  having  only  till  eleven  o’clock,  that  being  the 
latest  time  my  friends  could  allow  me,  as  they  wanted 
to  catch  a  boat  that  evening  to  take  them  back  to 
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Lucerne.  It  was  a  magnificent  day.  As  we  drove 
down  the  pass — alas  !  too  hastily— I  screamed  out, 
‘  Stop,  oh  do,  please,  stop,  just  for  a  moment,  and  let 
us  look  at  this.’  ‘  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,’  was 
the  reply ;  and  I  had  to  content  myself  with  taking  in 
what  delight  I  could  as  the  carriage  whirled  rapidly 
past.  There  was  a  break  in  the  high  mountain  wall, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  shut  us  in  on  both  sides. 
A  lovely  valley  opened  out  towards  us ;  rich  soft 
green  undulations  dotted  with  tiny  huts  led  up  to 
the  steep  pine-forest  covered  slopes  on  either  side ; 
between  them,  at  our  feet,  the  prettiest  of  hamlets, 
with  a  white-towered  church,  as  simple  as  its  sur¬ 
rounding  houses,  and  as  lovely.  An  old  ivy-covered, 
moss-grown  bridge  spanned  a  silver-glancing  brook 
that  threaded  its  way  among  the  green,  leading  the 
eye  back  and  back  to  whence  it  came,  the  far  white 
peaks  that  closed  the  valley,  like  a  wall  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  standing  up  against  the  azure  blue. 

“  I  was  not  allowed  to  stop.  But  I  asked  the 
name  of  the  place,  determined  to  try  and  find  a  way 
to  come  again. 

“  On  getting  back  to  our  pension  in  Lucerne,  I  got 
kind  Madame  Peitzker  to  inquire  about  the  feasibility 
of  my  going  to  stay  awhile  in  the  little  village  I  had 
fallen  in  love  with.  She  reported  that  there  were 
two  inns,  both  kept  by  respectable,  honest,  good  kind 
of  people,  but  without  accommodation  ‘  a  l’anglaise.’ 
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“  I  rather  liked  the  prospect  of  roughing  it  a  little, 
and  though  I  had  only  just  begun  to  pick  up  a  few 
words  of  German,  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  being  easily 
able  to  get  all  I  really  wanted  as  regarded  substantial 
matters.  But  as  my  nervous  illness  had  sprung  partly 
from  too  much  loneliness — a  great  deal  of  actual  lone¬ 
liness,  and  much  more  of  mental  loneliness,  as  real, 
and  harder  to  endure,  with  consequent  over- work — I 
dreaded  with  a  sort  of  horror  the  idea  of  being  three 
or  four  weeks  shut  out  from  all  cultivated  society, 
without  the  power  even  of  conversing  with  the  simple 
people  among  whom  I  went  to  sojourn.  So  I  tried 
hard  to  find  some  companion,  but  in  vain — there  was 
no  one  who  cared  enough  for  sketching  the  most 
lovely  scene  to  be  willing  to  go  into  a  week’s  exile 
for  the  sake  of  it,  away  from  the  merry  comfortable 
life  of  the  pension,  and  the  gaieties  of  the  little  town. 
But  the  heat  in  Lucerne  became  oppressive,  and  that 
valley  in  the  mountains  seemed  calling  me  to  itself,  so 
I  determined  to  brave  the  solitude. 

“  It  was  much  better  than  I  expected.  It  would 
have  been  charming  to  any  one  needing  quiet,  instead 
of  having,  as  I  had  had,  too  much  of  it.  The  people 
of  the  inn  where  I  stayed  were  as  kind  as  possible. 
They  had  no  children  at  home,  but  a  little  niece  who 
was  on  a  visit  became  my  constant  attendant  and 
companion.  She  seemed  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  but  to  wait  on  me,  to  carry  my  things  for  me 
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when  I  went  to  sketch,  or  fetch  me  when  it  was  time 
for  lunch  or  dinner,  or  walk  with  me  when  I  felt  idly 
disposed,  and  at  any  and  all  times  to  teach  me  German, 
which  she  did  better  than  any  other  teacher,  necessity 
making  me  a  more  industrious  scholar  than  I  have 
been  at  any  other  period  in  this  difficult  study. 

“When  we  walked  out  I  took  my  dictionary,  and 
when  at  a  loss  for  a  word  in  our  attempts  at  conversa¬ 
tion,  I  looked  it  out,  and  little  Marie  corrected  my 
pronunciation.  Occasionally  she  taught  me  a  word 
which  I  could  not  exactly  find  in  the  dictionary, 
but  which  I  learned  as  carefully  as  the  rest ;  but  the 
last  week  of  my  sojourn,  when  my  little  companion 
went  home,  and  an  elder  sister  came  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  convent,  she  would  tell  me  I  must  not 
say  so  and  so — it  was  ‘  schlecht  Deutsch.’  Sometimes 
the  bad  German  was  something  little  Marie  had  taught 
me,  but  oftener  doubtless  it  was  some  mistake  of 
my  own. 

“  This  little  valley  that  looked  so  charming  in  the 
July  sunshine  was  very  sterile  from  its  short  summer. 
The  grass  was  deep,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  green, 
with  lovely  flowers  in  it ;  but  Marie  told  me  even  corn 
would  not  grow  there,  so  that  all  the  villagers  lived 
only  on  potaotes  and  cheese,  the  greater  part  of  them 
never  tasting  even  bread.  Any  kind  of  fruit  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question,  except  what  came  from 
a  considerable  distance  ;  yet  my  kind  hostess  gave  me 
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every  day  plenty  of  the  finest,  often  even  peaches 
and  grapes,  as  well  as  other  dainties,  though  I  was 
generally  their  only  guest,  and  though  I  had  made  no 
bargain  about  it.  All  they  charged  was  three  francs 
and  a  half  a  day,  including  wine. 

“  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  though  these 
villagers  were  so  poor  that  bread  to  them  was  an 
unattainable  luxury,  yet  the  whole  month  that  I  was 
among  them  not  one  single  person  or  child  begged  of 
me.  There  was,  indeed,  one  little  boy  with  a  marmot 
in  a  cage  hardly  large  enough  to  contain  it,  who  used 
to  stand  daily  by  the  road -side  for  the  chance  of  a 
copper  thrown  now  and  then  from  the  passing  car¬ 
riages  ;  but  apparently  he  regarded  me  in  the  light  of 
a  friend  living  amongst  them,  of  whom  it  would  not 
be  honourable  to  beg.  This,  at  least,  was  my  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  frank  good-natured  way  in  which 
he  saluted  me,  and  told  the  result  of  his  day’s  begging 
when  I  met  him  of  an  evening. 

“All  the  little  children  went  barefoot  (and  this 
being  an  unusual  sight  for  me,  I  perpetually  admired 
their  pretty  feet),  yet  no  children  I  have  ever  seen 
have  left  on  my  memory  such  an  impression  of  joyous 
innocent  life.  My  little  attendant  and  companion, 
Marie,  being  altogether  well-dressed,  and  living  in 
comparative  luxury,  was  of  course  quite  a  young  lady 
compared  to  these  shoeless  little  ones,  but  she  never 
appeared  conscious  of  any  superiority,  laughing  and 
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playing  with  them  all,  and  kissing  the  smaller  ones  as 
she  carried  them  in  her  arms. 

“  It  has  always  been  my  habit  never  to  stop  work 
if  there  was  any  possibility  of  carrying  it  on.  So  the 
first  wet  day  I  looked  about  to  see  if  there  was  any 
sheltered  place  where  some  part  of  my  landscape  could 
be  seen.  The  one  other  inn  of  the  village  looked  up 
the  valley.  I  noticed  two  large  doors  leading  into  a 
kind  of  barn  under  the  house,  the  entrance  to  the  inn 
itself  being  above  this,  up  a  flight  of  stone  stairs.  I 
asked  Marie  dubiously  if  she  thought  it  possible  that 
I  might  be  allowed  to  work  in  there,  all  that  I  had 
ever  heard  of  rival  tradespeople  in  my  own  country 
leading  me  to  fear  permission  might  not  readily  be 
accorded  me,  as  I  was  staying  in  the  opposite  inn. 
To  my  surprise,  Marie  at  once  pushed  open  the  big 
doors  herself,  deposited  my  painting  paraphernalia 
inside,  and  only  then  ran  upstairs  to  tell  the  landlady 
what  she  had  done.  Immediately  a  bright  good- 
natured  young  woman  came  to  welcome  me,  and  to 
ask  if  I  should  not  be  still  more  comfortable  upstairs, 
as  I  could  see  the  same  view  from  one  of  the  windows. 
I  remained  where  I  had  first  posted  myself  for  that 
day,  but  afterwards  finding  that  the  intervening  view 
intercepted  too  much  (in  fine  weather  I  was  stationed 
on  the  opposite  edge  of  it),  I  for  many  following  wet 
days  accepted  her  hospitality.  When  all  that  I  needed 
to  do  from  nature  of  my  picture  was  finished,  and  I  was 
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leaving  the  village,  I  naturally  wished  to  make  some 
little  present  in  return  for  the  friendliness  this  good 
young  woman  and  her  brother  had  shown  me,  but 
when  I  offered  her  some  money,  she  most  strenuously 
refused.  Indeed,  she  said  £it  was  nothing;’  I  had  given 
them  no  trouble — on  the  contrary,  they  had  much 
pleasure  in  seeing  me  there.  It  was  so  very  evident 
that  her  refusal  was  perfectly  sincere  that,  though  I 
finally  persisted  in  leaving  something  on  the  table,  I 
almost  felt  that  I  was  wrong,  that  I  had  really  done 
more  hurt  to  her  generous  courtesy  than  anything 
she  could  buy  with  my  money  would  do  her  good. 
May  God  bless  her,  and  all  kind  people  of  that 
peaceful  hamlet !  I  pray  when  I  think  of  them,  always; 
and  indeed  they  appeared  to  me  blessed,  so  happy 
did  they  seem,  although  so  poor. 

“  It  seems  strange  to  me  to  see  tourists  speeding 
through  the  beautiful  scenes  in  Switzerland,  gaining 
but  little  benefit,  carrying  away  the  most  erroneous 
impressions  concerning  the  places  and  inhabitants  of 
the  Alpine  villages.  For  four  whole  weeks  I  sat  by 
that  road-side  every  day  save  Sundays,  and  every  day 
from  about  ten  in  the  morning  till  about  four  or  five 
in  the  afternoon,  there  were  perpetually  carriages 
passing  by.  Yet  during  the  whole  month  only  one 
single  carriage  once  stood  still  for  five  minutes  to 
admire  this,  the  loveliest  opening  in  all  the  St. 
Gothard  pass — indeed,  the  most  perfect  for  union  of 
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pine  forest,  and  green  sward,  and  quiet  village, 
mountain  stream,  and  distant  glacier,  that  I  myself 
have  seen  anywhere  in  Switzerland  ;  and  yet,  of  all 
the  hundreds  of  tourists  who  rushed  by  it  that 
summer  month,  only  one  solitary  carriage  stopped 
to  look  for  an  instant.  And  in  that  carriage  there 
was,  I  noticed,  a  courier,  and  it  was  he  who  stopped 
the  carriage.  Probably  he  might  be  himself  a  Swiss. 
For  also  I  noted  among  my  villagers  a  discriminating- 
admiration  as  it  manifested  itself  in  the  praise  they 
bestowed  on  my  work. 

“Having  sketched  carefully  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
valley  as  I  saw  it  from  my  road -side,  I  had  to  begin 
painting  for  many  days  on  the  nearer  objects,  waiting 
till  I  had  been  able  to  study  a  sky  that  suited  my 
picture  before  I  put  in  the  glacier.  As  groups  of 
peasants,  or  children  gathered  behind  me,  I  heard 
them  praise  my  progress  with,  *  Schon,  schon !  ’  but 
when  I  began  to  paint  the  glacier,  I  heard  for  the 
first  time  the,  to  me,  quite  new  word,  ‘  Wunder- 
schon.’  ” 

Some  of  Mrs.  Martino’s  recollections  of  her  stay  in 
Rome  may  also  be  found  agreeable  reading. 

“  I  was  sitting  on  a  point  of  rock  overhanging  the 
deep  blue  Mediterranean,  the  golden  evening  sunlight 
gleaming  past  my  big  umbrella,  when  from  a  path 
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just  above,  I  heard  the  clear,  proudly  joyful  voice  of  a 
young  Italian  say — ‘  Roma  b  nostra  !  ’ 

“This  was  in  a  little  island  where  boats  came  only 
two  or  three  times  a  week  from  the  mainland,  and  so 
news  might  truly  be  called  news  there.  The  speaker 
was  the  son  of  the  innkeeper  under  whose  hospitable 
roof  I  sojourned.  But  he  did  not  tell  the  news  to 
myself ;  he  was  too  busy.  He  was  addressing  some 
loungers  on  a  seat  at  the  extremity  of  the  path,  who 
had  come  to  while  away  the  beautiful  evening  in 
dolce  far  niente. 

“  Now  I  had  lived  long  enough  in  Italy  to  love,  not 
only  her  bright  skies  and  blue  mountains  and  soft 
sweet  summer  twilight,  but  also  her  genial,  kindly 
people,  with  their  merry  smiles  and  quick  keen  sym  - 
pathies.  So  I  was  glad  that  Italy  should  be  for  the 
Italians,  and  not  for  the  Bourbons  or  the  Austrians. 
And  yet  I  could  not  be  glad  for  the  news  that  they 
had  taken  Rome.  For  had  they  not  already  sufficiently 
spoilt  Florence  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  official 
buildings,  so  much  more  suited  to  square-built  Turin, 
if  they  could  have  but  thought  so  !  and  all  the  delight 
and  pride  they  could  really  have  in  Rome  they  might 
have  had  as  well,  and  better,  if  they  had  left  the  poor 
old  Pope  to  rule  in  it,  they  being  free  as  individuals  to 
come  and  go  there,  and  enjoy  the  quiet,  picturesque, 
old-fashioned,  old-world  ways — all  cast  out  now  by 
bustle  and  innovation.  Of  course,  there  were  abuses  ; 
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but  in  human  affairs  some  dust  will  settle  after  the 
sweeping  of  the  very  newest  of  new  brooms  ;  and  had 
not  all  Europe  been  already  swept  and  garnished  with 
liberty,  and  constitutions,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? 

“But  let  me  hasten  back  to  the  innkeepers  son, 
who  brought  the  news  It  is  only  justice  to  speak  of 
his  father’s  roof  as  hospitable.  For  indeed  the  whole 
family  appeared  to  study  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
their  guests,  and  to  be  entirely  guiltless  of  the  modern 
hotel-keeping  trick  of  thinking  almost  exclusively  of 
the  best  way  of  enriching  themselves  out  of  their  guests’ 
pockets. 

“  The  charge  was  very  moderate,  the  living  excellent 
and  abundant,  and  of  the  good  wine  of  the  country  a 
bottle  was  placed  for  each  person  at  luncheon  and 
dinner.  But  if  it  happened  to  be  the  birthday  of  any 
of  the  house  family,  or  the  landlord  chanced  to  know 
it  was  the  birthday  of  one  of  his  guests,  there  was 
champagne  for  everybody — or  something  answering  to 
champagne,  I  am  not  exactly  sure  what,  having  a 
clearer  memory  of  the  kindly  feeling  than  for  the 
sparkling  wine.  One  day,  the  patriotic  youth  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  who  himself  always  waited  at  table, 
began  to  draw  the  corks,  when  one  of  the  guests 
asked,  ‘  Well,  Pdpe,  whose  fete  day  is  it  to-day  ? 
c  Oh,  nobody’s  ;  it  is  only  that  I  have  gained  a  prize  of 
sixty  francs  in  the  lottery,’  said  he. 

“The  hotel  itself  was  an  old-fashioned  place,  devoid 
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of  modern  luxuries,  its  only  decoration  being  that 
furnished  by  grateful  guests.  Almost  every  door  was 
painted  with  beautiful  pictures,  the  doors  not  being  cut 
up  into  narrow  panels  after  our  present  fashion,  but 
simply  divided  across  nearly  in  the  middle,  so  as  to 
leave  above  and  below  two  spaces  well  adapted  for 
pictures.  Most  of  the  doors  had  been  filled  in  with 
designs,  some  on  both  sides,  the  work  being  in  general 
admirably  done.  One  of  the  best  was  by  a  French 
artist,  representing  Diana  floating  in  a  twilight  sky, 
Cupid  flying  after  her.  She  puts  up  both  hands  to  shut 
her  ears,  but  the  tender  languishing  eyes  show  that  the 
sweet  insidious  words  have  penetrated  only  too 
surely. 

“ Unhappily,  the  rush  of  modern  travel  has  made 
such  hotel-keepers  rare  in  Italy  as  elsewhere.  They 
may  still  be  found,  perhaps,  in  some  quiet  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  in  other  countries. 

“I  love  the  Italians,  and  wish  them  all  prosperity. 
What  I  noticed  especially  as  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  people  is  their  quick  ready  sympathy.  If  you 
walk  along  the  streets,  looking  with  a  kindly,  friendly 
glance  at  those  passing,  you  will  be  sure  of  responsive 
smiles,  and  an  occasional  ‘  Buon  giorno  ’  from  the 
groups  at  the  doorways.  It  has  several  times  happened 
to  me  that  when  a  peasant  woman  has  said,  with 
pleasant  cunning  Italian  flattery,  ‘  Pretty  lady,’  and  I 
have  reproved  her  for  telling  Jibs,  that  I  have  been 
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answered,  ‘  But  if  you  are  not  pretty,  your  face  is  full 
of  sympathy,’  or  ‘  is  very  sympathetic.’ 

“  With  us  English,  sympathy  is  a  word  scarcely 
comprehended  among  poor  people,  and  certainly  not  at 
all  in  general  use  except  in  the  more  cultivated  and 
refined  classes.  The  common  use  of  it  by  the  humbler 
Italians  seems  to  indicate  a  superior  refinement,  which 
may  be  also  noticed  in  many  other  ways. 

“  I  have  heard  English  people  accuse  Italians  of 
dishonesty,  because  they  frequently  have  no  fixed 
price  for  things,  and  often  ask  more  than  the  worth 
of  an  article,  or  more  than  they  really  mean  to  take 
for  it.  For  my  part,  noticing  the  absence  of  any 
system  of  bill- making,  or  other  apparent  check  on 
the  money  taken  in  the  shops  in  Borne,  I  used  to 
think,  wonderingly,  how  honest  they  must  be  !  And 
as  for  demanding  a  larger  sum  than  they  will  accept  * 
for  some  things,  why,  the  custom  would  doubtless 
be  inconvenient  in  a  country  much  devoted  to 
commerce,  but  Italians  fancy  the  English  must  be 
all  rich,  or  wherefore  would  they  be  taking  their 
pleasure  in  Italy  ?  and  why  should  not  a  poor  Italian 
get  a  good  price  for  a  thing  from  a  rich  Englishman 
if  he  can,  and  if  milord  is  willing  to  pay  it  ?  If  a 
purchaser  objects  to  the  price,  can  he  not  offer  less 
— or  is  he  obliged  to  buy  ?  And  this  is  scarcely  so 
dishonest  as  another  custom  much  indulged  in  by 
those  who  profess  to  condemn  it,  namely,  that  of  a 
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rich  purchaser  getting  a  thing  for  a  low  sum  because 
the  seller  is  poor.  I  have  known  people  call  the 
Italians  ‘  a  nation  of  thieves  ’  because  in  their  shops 
many  will  ask  a  few  pence  more  than  an  article  is 
worth  if  they  think  their  customer  can  afford  it,  who 
will  themselves  offer  an  artist  many  pounds  less  than 
what  they  know  his  picture  is  worth,  just  because 
the  artist  is  poor,  and  likely  to  be  in  need  of  money, 
or  to  have  such  scanty  sale  for  pictures  that  he  is 
willing  to  take  much  less  than  one  is  worth  rather 
than  miss  a  chance  of  disposing  of  his  work.  It 
happened  once  to  me  in  my  younger  art  days,  before 
I  ever  left  England,  I  had  a  little  painting  at  a  friend’s 
house,  and  some  ladies  who  saw  it  there  purchased 
it  at  the  price  fixed  by  myself.  The  picture  was 
very  small,  and  far  from  being  my  best  work :  it 
had  taken  but  a  short  time  to  do,  and  scarcely  any 
thought  or  trouble.  I  therefore  considered  myself 
amply  remunerated  with  five  pounds.  But  some 
time  afterwards,  to  my  astonishment,  my  friend 
handed  to  me  another  five-pound  note  from  these 
ladies.  I  remonstrated  that  I  had  been  already 
quite  sufficiently  paid,  but  she  said  Mr.  Bichmond 
had  seen  my  little  picture,  and  praised  it,  and  the 
ladies  asked  what  it  was  worth.  He  said,  ‘Ten 
pounds ;  ’  and  they  begged,  therefore,  that  I  would 
take  the  second  five.  If  this  were  more  usually 
the  English  manner  of  paying  for  things,  there  might 
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be  some  reason  in  our  condemning  Italian  shopkeepers 
for  trying  to  make  good  bargains  for  themselves. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  very  customary 
amongst  us  to  depreciate  the  prices  asked  by  a  needy 
or  unknown  artist,  and  then  afterwards,  when  he  has 
made  his  name,  to  chuckle  over  the  lucky  bargain  ? 
or,  if  his  fame  never  rises,  the  purchaser  congratulates 
himself  that  at  least  he  got  a  thing  which  he  knows  to 
be  good  very  cheaply  ! 

“  Art-loving  people  might  well  have  desired  to 
keep  Rome  for  the  Pope,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  for 
picturesque  display,  for  the  splendid  processions, 
illuminations  on  fete  days,  the  bare-headed,  bare¬ 
footed  Capuchins  with  their  rope  girdles,  the  handsome 
Zouaves  with  their  bare  necks  and  beautiful  costume 
of  gold-embroidered  grey,  slashed  with  scarlet,  and  the 
delightful,  exhilarating  music  of  the  military  bands  on 
the  Pincio  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  in  the  Piazza 
Colonna  in  the  felicissimi  summer  evenings.  The 
music  of  the  Italian  regiments,  by  the  way,  is  not 
so  fine  generally,  as  the  men  are  changed  too  often. 
Those  of  the  Papal  troops  had  time  to  gain  more 
perfection.  The  Romans  cared  for  some  of  these 
things — for  the  Italians  are  a  people  of  artists ;  but 
they,  at  least,  did  not  wish  to  keep  the  Pope  for  the 
sake  of  them.  When  Pius  the  Ninth  had  attained 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
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the  Catholics  had  sent  out  deputies  to  congratulate 
him,  I  was  surprised,  on  going  out  in  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  to  see  the  streets  brilliant  with  red,  white, 
and  green  banners.  I  asked  an  old  man  at  an  orange- 
stall,  ‘  Why  is  this  ?  ’  ‘  Do  you  not  know  it  is  the 

Popes  festa?’  he  answered,  with  a  sly  smile.  ‘He  will 
be  much  pleased  that  you  hang  out  those  flags !  ’  I 
replied,  laughing.  ‘But  why  is  it,  then?’  ‘Well, 
it  is  to  show  those  black- coats  ’ — neri,  meaning 
priests — “  who  have  come  here,  how  glad  we  are  to 
be  rid  of  their  rule.’ 

“  The  same  evening  I  was  going  out  to  see  some 
friends,  and  had  reached  the  end  of  the  Via  Felice, 
leading  to  the  Spanish  steps,  when  a  sentinel  stopped 
me.  I  inquired  why  I  might  not  pass,  and  if  one 
might  be  allowed  to  cross  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  by 
any  other  way.  But  as  I  could  obtain  no  reply 
from  him,  I  thought  I  would  at  least  try,  feeling, 
too,  slightly  curious  to  know  why  sentinels  were 
posted.  Presently  I  met  a  friend,  who  told  me  some 
young  Englishman  connected  with  a  deputation  for 
congratulating  the  Pope,  in  a  rage  at  seeing  a  red, 
white,  and  green  flag  flaunting  in  front  of  his  window 
at  the  hotel,  had  tom  it  down  and  flung  it  into  the 
street ;  whereupon  an  indignant  mob  proceeded  to 
break  all  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  and  might  have 
done  further  damage  had  not  the  father  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  young  Englishman  made  some  apology,  thereby 
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partly  appeasing  their  wrath.  Still  a  general  sort  of 
hubbub  had  been  left  simmering,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  call  the  gendarmes  to  keep  order. 
Finding  this  to  be  the  prevailing  state  of  affairs,  I 
judged  it  the  better  part  of  valour  to  defer  my  visit 
in  that  quarter,  and  went  to  see  some  more  accessible 
friends. 

“Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  sights  of  its 
kind  which  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  the  procession 
wherein  the  Pontiff  was  borne  to  celebrate  mass  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  the  scene  when  he  bestowed  his 
blessing  on  the  vast  multitude  assembled  in  the  great 
square  of  St.  Peter  on  Easter  morning.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  magnetically  a  great  pulse  of 
humanity  in  beholding  such  an  immense  throng, 
like  a  huge  sea  of  living  beings,  waiting  for  a  blessing 
in  commemoration  of  One  who  as  on  that  day  rose 
to  bless,  and  those  countless  heads  bending  with  a 
wondrous  unity  of  reverence  as  the  white-robed  figure 
stood  over  the  church  portal,  and  the  uplifted  arms 
supplicated  blessings. 

“  One  of  the  most  kind  friends  I  met  in  Pome 
was  a  Danish  lady  artist,  well  known  for  her  bright, 
genial  cordiality  and  hospitality  to.  many  people  of 
all  nationalities.  She  speaks  various  languages  with 
fluency.  For  many  pleasant  evenings,  and  still 
happier  hours,  spent  with  her  family,  I  was  indebted 
to  this  gifted  and  charming  lady.  Some  sketching 
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parties  organized  by  her  youngest  son  are  amongst 
my  pleasantest  artistic  recollections  of  Rome.  Just 
nineteen,  with  the  faintest  touch  of  moustache  on  his 
upper  lip,  yet  tall,  broad-shouldered  and  well-built, 
fair-haired  and  blue-eyed,  his  face  beaming  with 
energy  and  intelligence,  combined  with  joyou3  frank¬ 
ness  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  had  he  had  but  a 
tinge  more  of  ruddy  health,  Harold  J.  might  have 
well  stood  for  the  model  of  a  northern  Viking.  He 
was  the  life  and  right  arm  of  the  household,  his 
father  being  too  silent  and  retiring,  his  eldest  brother 
something  dreamily  poetical.  It  was  Harold  who 
organized  all  the  excursions,  and  who  catered  for  the 
household.  Like  most  young  people,  he  was  proud  of 
his  prowess,  and  used  sometimes  to  boast  to  me  of  his 
achievements  in  bargaining,  he  having  advantages  for 
this  in  purchasing  for  a  large  family  and  an  extensive 
hospitality.  Once  or  twice  when  I  gave  a  little  party, 
Harold  brought  the  wine,  under  his  wrapper,  for 
supper. 

“  Yet,  with  all  the  time  he  had  for  his  mother  and 
sisters,  Harold  was  an  indefatigable  artist.  One  day 
he  told  me  he  had  arranged  for  some  sketching  days 
in  the  Campagna  with  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s, 
whom  they  called  uncle,  and  another  Dane,  who  was 
fond  of  shooting,  and  lucky  Harold  had  found  a 
vetturino  who  was  also  a  sportsman,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  would  take  them  in  his  pretty  little  open  carriage 
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at  a  marvellously  low  rate,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
little  holiday  for  himself  in  the  country. 

“  *  Oh,  please  let  me  go  with  you  !  ’  I  exclaimed. 

You  would  never  be  ready  in  time — we  are  to 
start  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  before  that  you  will 
have  to  get  your  breakfast !  ’ 

“  ‘  But  if  I  am  not  in  time,  you  need  not  wTait  for 
me,’  I  urged. 

“And  with  this  proviso,  T  obtained  leave  to  make- 
one  of  the  party.  The  shooting  gentleman  soon 
deserted  ;  luckily,  our  carriage  owner  was  more  con¬ 
stant  to  his  sport — and  other  artists,  hearing  of  an 
excursion,  were  eager  to  join  us.  We  were  generally 
five,  besides  the  driver.  On  one  occasion,  when  I 
took  a  young  lady  friend,  we  somehow  managed  to 
pack  six  on  the  small  vehicle.  They  never  wraited 
for  me,  and  I  was  never  left  behind.  Indeed,  I  was 
usually  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  at  our  rendezvous, 
the  Caffe  degli  Artisti. 

“  It  -was  very  pleasant  driving  through  quiet,  sleepy 
Borne  in  the  early  mornings,  when  half  the  people 
were  still  asleep.  The  fresh  air  of  the  Campagna  was 
exhilarating  ;  the  long  spring  grass  was  bright  with 
many-coloured  flowers  in  undulating  sweeps,  glittering 
with  dew,  and  lighted  with  the  low  golden  sunshine 
of  the  climbing  sun. 

“We  began  in  March,  and  the  mornings  were  quite 
frosty  with  intense  cold,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  find  the 
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subject  I  liked  best  from  the  little  wayside  inn  where 
we  were  to  dine.  But  even  then  I  needed  all  my 
wraps  to  keep  myself  warm  at  the  open  window.  Yet 
by  mid-day,  when  the  gentlemen  came  in,  precisely  at 
twelve,  to  dinner,  the  sun  was  so  hot  they  were  glad 
of  the  shelter  of  the  house.  The  cooking  was  good, 
indeed  excellent  compared  with  what  one  might 
expect  at  such  an  inn  in  our  country,  if  haply  any¬ 
thing  so  primitive  yet  exists  within  the  British  Isles. 
We  sat  in  the  big  kitchen,  where,  at  a  large  stove  in 
one  corner,  the  cook  prepared  our  fare  for  us.  The 
innkeeper  sat  at  another  table  with  his  two  children 
and  woman  servant  (he  was  a  widower),  and  in  the 
same  room  sat  any  chance  pedlar,  or  other  stray  guest. 
We  had  always,  first  soup,  then  macaroni,  then  some 
boiled  meat;  after  that,  chicken,  mutton-chops,  or 
rabbit — which  reminds  me  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  anything  that  had  been  shot  either  by  our 
Danish  friend  or  by  our  sporting  driver,  though, 
judging  from  Italian  frankness,  I  am  sure  the  latter 
would  have  displayed  his  spoil  if  he  had  even  once 
bagged  any,  unless,  indeed,  there  would  have  been  any 
duty  to  pay,  as  the  gendarme  stopped  us  at  the  gate 
when  we  re-entered  Borne.  But  I  was  always  so  full 
of  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  evening,  or  thinking  over 
work,  or  else  in  the  morning  eager  for  it,  that  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  about  the  game — and  only  now 
writing  about  it  all,  in  practical,  smoky  Birmingham, 

I  think  suddenly  :  What  did  those  two  men  shoot  ? 
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“After  dinner  we  rested  an  hour  or  two,  the  gentle¬ 
men  either  taking  a  nap  in  the  carriage,  or  stretching 
themselves  in  some  way  in  any  shady  corner  outside 
the  house.  I  retired  to  my  morning  painting -place, 
which  was  an  upper  room  over  a  barn,  reached  by  an 
outer  stone  staircase.  This  was  furnished  as  a  guest- 
chamber,  with  long  bare  tables  and  forms  for  seats, 
and  was  for  use  on  festa  days,  when  there  might  be 
more  people  from  Rome  than  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  big  kitchen.  The  servant  good-naturedly  offered 
me  the  use  of  a  bed,  but  I  preferred  to  spread  my 
shawls  over  one  of  the  long  tables,  putting  a  paint¬ 
box  for  a  pillow.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  rest,  Harold 
would  come  whistling  up  the  stone  stairs  followed  by 
the  others  to  get  their  traps,  which  they  packed  on 
their  backs.  An  old  blind  countryman  who  lounged 
about  the  place  carried  mine  for  me,  and  we  went 
by  a  narrow  pass  up  to  the  Claudian  Aqueduct. 
Harold,  his  uncle,  and  I  perched  on  a  mound  formed 
by  the  debris  of  one  of  the  arches,  the  others  scattered 
about  near — all  of  us  sketching  the  gray,  ruined  line 
of  archway  melting  away  into  the  distance  under 
the  mountains  of  Alban,  and  all  working  busily  till 
sunset  warned  us  it  was  time  to  return. 

“When  we  re-entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  our  little 
vettura  rattled  heavily  over  the  pavement,  the  lamps 
and  shop-lights  seemed  quite  an  illumination  after  the 
twilight  darkness  of  the  Campagna  ;  and  though  we 
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had  worked  hard,  yet  work  and  rest  together  appeared 
to  have  been  one  long  holiday.” 


Clara  pontalba 


NE  of  our  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  land¬ 


scape  painters,  was  born  in  Cheltenham.  Her 
father  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  her  mother  an  English¬ 
woman  ;  both,  if  one  might  be  pardoned  for  so  saying, 
persons  of  the  highest  refinement  and  cultivation, 
both  proud  of  the  various  personal  and  mental  gifts 
possessed  by  their  four  daughters,  watching  their 
upward  progress  with  the  most  tender  interest. 

Miss  Montalba  studied  about  four  years  in  France 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  Eugene  Isabey,  the  eminent 
French  artist,  now  living  in  Paris,  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  son  of  the  famous  miniature 
painter  under  the  First  Empire.  From  time  to  time, 
the  young  artist  has  lived  for  months  in  Normandy 
and  various  picturesque  parts  of  France,  filling  her 
portfolio  with  studies  almost  complete  enough  to 
make  pictures — splendid  in  colour  and  masterly  in 
execution,  bold  and  spirited.  But  it  is  at  Venice  that 
she  has  felt  most  at  home.  There  she  has  revelled  in 
artistic  form,  light,  and  exquisite  gradations  of  tint. 
Her  love  for  rich,  glowing  colour  and  magnificent 
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beauty  is  deep  and  intense,  while  she  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  an  impassioned  devotion  to  her  art. 
It  is  in  brilliant  reproduction  of  colour  that  Clara 
Montalba’s  chief  power  lies.  Her  Venetian  studies 
glow  with  light. 

Her  principal  works  have  been  pictures,  in  oil  and 
water  colours,  of  interiors  and  exteriors  of  churches, 
shipping,  views  in  Venice.  Among  the  more  remark¬ 
able  ones  are  —  “  Interior  of  the  Greek  Church, 
Venice;”  “A  Corner  in  San  Marco,  Venice;”  “On 
the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  Venice  ;  ”  “On  the  Way  to 
the  Campo  Santo,  Venice  ;  ”  “A  Dutch  Galest.” 


(Emma 


'  I  "HIS  lady,  born  August  15,  1819,  was  daughter 
of  Mr.  W.  Eburne,  of  Rathbone  Place.  When 
quite  young,  she  took  lessons  in  drawing  with  an  elder 
brother  and  sister,  showing  much  talent.  Her  father 
died  suddenly  when  she  was  only  twelve  years  old, 
and  the  lessons  ceased  on  her  being  sent  to  boarding- 
school. 

When  fifteen  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
W.  Oliver,  then  commencing  the  profession  of  an 
artist,  and  through  his  advice  she  took  up  her  drawing 
again  under  his  guidance  and  encouragement.  At 
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this  time  the  society  now  known  as  the  “  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours”  was  first  founded  under 
the  name  of  the  “New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,”  holding  its  annual  exhibition  at  Exeter  Hall, 
Strand.  Mr.  Oliver  was  one  of  the  artists  wTho  helped 
to  form  this  society,  and  one  of  its  first  members. 
Miss  Eburne  was  then  working  chiefly  in  pencil  and 
lithography,  finding  a  ready  sale  for  all  she  did.  In 
1840  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Oliver,  both  sharing- 
in  one  taste  for  art.  She  continued  to  work  as  usual, 
both  in  water  colour  and  in  oil,  although  at  that 
time  having  really  no  intention  to  make  painting  a 
profession. 

Mrs.  Oliver  exhibited  two  landscapes  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1844,  described  as  “Windsor  Castle,” 
and  “  Near  Richmond,  Yorkshire continuing  to  be 
an  annual  exhibitor  there  until  the  removal  of  the 
exhibition  to  Burlington  House. 

In  1849  Mrs.  Oliver  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  and  has  exhibited  her  works  there  to  the 
present  time. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  (1842)  many  artists, 
some  of  whom  have  since  become  R.A.’s,  used  to  meet 
at  Mr.  Oliver’s  studio  to  consider  the  dissatisfaction 
felt  by  the  outside  artists  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Royal  Academy  was  managed,  and  the  necessity  they 
deemed  existent  for  another  exhibition.  From  these 
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meetings  some  time  afterwards  arose  an  exhibition 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  each  exhibitor 
paying  for  the  space  he  occupied  on  the  wall.  This 
exhibition  was  removed  to  the  Hyde  Park  Gallery, 
previously  built  for  the  Chinese  Exhibition.  There 
it  continued  for  two  or  three  years  only,  when  it  was 
once  more  removed  to  large  rooms  in  Regent  Street, 
and  called  the  Portland  Gallery.  After  existing  for 
some  years,  it  at  length  succumbed  to  the  fate  of  most 
institutions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  were  exhibitors 
from  first  to  last.  Mrs.  Oliver  also  annually  sent 
pictures  in  oil  and  water  colour  to  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  the  (old)  British  Institution,  Pall 
Mall,  and  the  provincial  galleries.  During  all  this 
period  Mr.  Oliver  also  continued  to  exhibit  both  in 
oil  and  water  colour. 

In  1847  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  removed  to  a  house 
in  Ovington  Terrace,  Brompton,  which  they  purchased. 
The  spot  now  Ovington  Square  was  then  garden 
ground,  and  was  soon  after  offered  for  building 
purposes.  Mr.  Oliver  took  a  lease  of  a  piece  of  the 
ground,  building  a  house  (now  forming  No.  22, 
Ovington  Square)  with  a  good  studio  in  the  rear. 

All  these  years  every  autumn  found  both  these 
enthusiastic  artists  wandering  in  England,  Wales, 
Germany,  and  elsevThere,  adding  to  their  portfolios 
an  abundance  of  material  for  future  work,  most  of 
which  is  happily  still  possessed  by  Mrs.  Oliver.  Both 
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received  pupils,  chiefly  amateurs,  and  most  sincere 
and  valuable  friendships  were  formed  from  that  source, 
friendships  which  have  continued  unbroken  up  to 
this  time. 

In  1853  Mr.  Oliver  died,  leaving  his  wife  with 
two  children,  a  son  and  daughter.  She  continued  to 
follow  her  profession,  and  always  with  success. 

Mrs.  Oliver  has  since  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Sedgwick,  solicitor,  Watford,  Herts,  continuing  her 
avocation  without,  however,  altering  her  professional 
name.  Her  drawings  and  pictures  can  scarcely  be 
mentioned  separately.  They  have  comprised  English, 
Scotch,  and  foreign  scenery  (the  Rhine,  perhaps,  more 
particularly),  building  and  street  subjects,  including 
many  views  in  Venice.  She  received  from  Italy  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Encouragement  of 
Art  as  an  honorary  member  “  ben  merito.” 


HOSE  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Rous,  is  the 


daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant  James  Rous, 
of  Fulham,  an  officer  whose  military  instincts  were 
blended  with  his  love  of  art.  In  the  indulgence  of 
this  double  enthusiasm,  he  visited  the  field  of  Water¬ 
loo  the  day  after  the  memorable  battle,  and  made 
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then  and  upon  subsequent  occasions  the  sketches 
which  supplied  the  illustrations  to  his  elaborate  work 
upon  that  important  event.  All  the  figures  introduced 
in  the  pictures  were  from  the  hand  of  the  veteran 
George  Cruikshank.  It  was  under  the  tuition  of  her 
father  that  this  artist  acquired  an  early  knowledge  of 
that  art  which  she  was  one  day  to  follow  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,  although  at  one  period  in  her  life  there  seemed 
a  strong  probability  that  she  would  have  enrolled 
herself  among  the  votaries  of  music.  The  doubt 
was  happily  decided  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Philip 
Phillips,  the  only  pupil  of  the  late  Clarkson  Stanfield. 
The  passionate  love  of  this  gentleman  for  his  art 
induced  his  young  wife  to  adopt  the  same  calling. 
This  decision  was  as  valuable  to  both  as  it  must  have 
been  pleasurable.  In  his  enormous  panorama  of  the 
Ganges,  from  Calcutta  to  the  Himalayas,  as  well  as  in 
that  one  which  commemorated  the  Queen’s  visit  to 
Ireland,  Mrs.  Phillips  was  able  to  give  her  husband 
much  assistance.  In  the  Indian  panorama,  Mrs. 
Phillips’s  work  was,  among  other  subjects,  a  Hindoo 
temple.  The  whole  work,  indeed,  possessed  much  art 
interest,  having  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr.  Louis 
Haghe,  who  painted  all  the  figures  it  contained,  as 
well  as  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  W.  Knell,  marine 
painter,  recently  deceased. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  picturesque  scenery  will  be  familiar  to 
the  playgoers  of  the  passing  generation.  His  pleasant 
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scenes  partly  illustrating  Albert  Smith’s  “  Mont 
Blanc”  are,  it  is  believed,  still  in  existence.  At  the 
time  he  was  engaged  upon  those  works,  his  wife 
finished  many  pictures  of  still  life  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  occasionally  varying  her  subjects  by 
the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  churches  and  ruins  that 
even  now  sometimes  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  our 
present  exhibitions. 

All  Mr.  Phillips’s  sketching  tours  were  made  in 
company  with  his  wife — perhaps  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  their  lives;  and  none  the  less  so  that  occasional 
mishaps  served  to  heighten  their  generally  enjoyable 
travels.  One  small  adventure  met  with  during  a  trip 
up  the  Rhine  was  amusing.  Having  reached  Mann¬ 
heim,  they  went  off  by  rail  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Heidelberg,  accompanied  by  a  German  gentleman 
(whose  acquaintance  they  had  made  en  voyage ), 
leaving  their  luggage  upon  the  steamer  in  which  they 
intended  to  embark  on  their  return  from  their  visit 
to  the  castle.  By  some  unlucky  illusion  the  German 
gave  them  erroneous  information  about  the  trains ; 
the  result  of  which  was  that  when  they  got  back 
to  Mannheim  they  saw,  to  then-  dismay,  the  steamer 
making  the  best  of  its  way  to  Bale,  carrying  their 
luggage  on  board.  It  happened  that  all  their  money, 
except  a  few  coins,  was  securely  packed  up  in  some  of 
the  boxes.  Travelling  was  not  so  easy  then  as  it  is 
nowadays,  and  the  result  of  the  blunder  was  to  leave 
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them  for  some  days  almost  kreutzerless,  while  their 
friend  went  in  chase  of  their  luggage  through  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland. 

Another  vicissitude  of  their  continental  travels, 
one  which  might  have  had  a  fatal  result,  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fete  of  St.  Louis,  in  1841.  They 
had  gone  to  Versailles  to  see  the  waters,  which  that 
day  formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  royal 
park.  The  crowd  was  so  immense  that,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  illuminations,  they  left  before  sunset,  a 
prodigious  concourse  of  people  even  then*  thronging 
the  station  of  the  railway.  By  good  fortune  they  got 
places  in  the  train,  which  was  so  overweighted  that,  in 
spite  of  two  engines  to  draw  and  propel  it,  it  broke 
down  every  few  minutes,  and  only  succeeded  in 
arriving  in  Paris  at  midnight,  having  been  more  than 
four  hours  performing  the  short  journey.  A  worse 
trouble  befell  the  next  train,  the  carriages  of  which 
were  forced  up  by  the  engine  at  the  back,  and  were 
thrown  over  a  steep  embankment,  causing  a  fearful 
amount  of  suffering,  and  very  numerous  deaths.  The 
catastrophe  awakened  much  popular  excitement  at 
the  time. 

The  sketches  made  upon  these  tours  proved  of 
great  value  to  this  artistic  couple,  and  even  now 
furnish  Mrs.  Phillips  with  occasional  subjects. 

Among  her  more  important  water  colour  drawings 
is  “  The  Dutch  Collection,”  exhibited  on  the  line 
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at  the  Academy  some  years  back.  In  reference 
to  this  picture  a  little  anecdote  is  related.  The 
subject  of  the  drawing,  Dutch  ware,  was  grouped  in 
a  room,  the  light  being  thrown  upon  it  through  high, 
churchlike  windows.  A  gentleman  who  was  admir¬ 
ing  it  suddenly  exclaimed,  “How  fortunate  the 
artist  has  been  in  the  position  in  which  her  picture 
is  placed !  See  what  a  capital  effect  the  reflection  of 
the  skylight  of  the  gallery  .has  upon  the  drawing.” 
He  had  made  a  slight  mistake — the  reflection  was 
not  an  accidental  effect  of  nature,  but  an  artistic  one, 
put  in  with  so  much  truth  as  to  deceive  the  spectator. 

“Grandfathers  Cup,”  a  representation  of  a  carved 
flagon  with  Benvenuto  Cellini  mountings,  was  another 
of  the  same  class  of  art,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
elaborately  finished  old  lace  lying  by  the  side  of  it, 
and  the  rich  Turkey  carpet  upon  which  it  stood. 
Among  her  interiors  is  “  The  Erasmus  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey,”  an  oil  painting  of  great  truthful¬ 
ness,  carefully  finished,  in  which  the  decaying  state 
of  the  stone  of  which  the  building  is  composed  is 
expressed  with  much  accuracy.  Mrs.  Phillips’s  oil 
paintings  of  Rhenish  scenery  are  numerous  and  well 
executed.  Flowers,  fruits,  and  objets  de  vertu  have 
also  found  a  truthful  delineator  in  Mrs.  Phillips, 
whose  pencil  is  still  active.  But  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  who  died  in  1864,  has  chilled  her  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  her  art. 
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EW  families  have  rendered  themselves  so  remark¬ 
able  in  the  artistic  world  as  that  bearing  the 
well-known  name  of  Rayner.  The  father,  Mr. 
Rayner,  was  an  artist  of  ability,  who  painted  interiors 
in  water  colours ;  the  mother  was  admired  for  her 
beautiful  engravings  on  black  marble.  Their  five 
daughters  were  all  artists,  surrounded  from  childhood 
with  art  associations.  Nancy  Rayner  promised 
splendidly,  but  died  at  an  early  age.  Rose,  who 
draws  figures,  has  withdrawn  from  the  exhibitions, 
her  time  being  fully  occupied  in  teaching,  and  in 
colouring  fine  photographs.  From  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  twenty,  she  studied  modelling  only.  Margaret 
lives  very  retiredly,  absorbed  in  her  favourite  subjects 
—  chiefly  interiors  of  old  churches  and  chapels,  views 
of  such  sacred  edifices  in  Sussex  being  her  greatest 
delight.  She  loves  to  depict  old  carved  oak  screens, 
damp  pavements  covered  with  effigies  and  inscriptions 
half  worn  out  with  the  tread  of  many  a  step,  tattered 
banners,  dusty  niches,  ancient  tombs,  storeyed  win¬ 
dows.  Her  architectural  views  evidence  great  power, 
and  “  have  a  rough  mode  of  treatment  that  seems  to 
carry  with  it  convictions  of  their  fidelity.”  A  critic  of 
high  repute  remarks :  “We  are  bound  to  say  that  Miss 
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Rayner  paints  these  subjects  with  truth  aud  force  far 
beyond  those  of  David  Roberts,  hence  she  is  more 
pathetic.”  Her  pictures  are  rich  in  colour  and  tone. 
Frances  (Mrs.  Coppinger)  gave  up  painting  on  her 
marriage. 

Louise  Rayner  is  now  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  her  family.  She  was  born  at  Matlock 
Bath,  in  Derbyshire,  but  came  to  London  when  quite 
a  child,  living  in  the  metropolis  during  the  major  part 
of  her  life.  During  a  long  sojourn  at  Herne  Bay, 
when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  took  up  drawing 
with  a  sort  of  independent  feeling  that  she,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  family,  should  have  to  make  her  own 
way  in  the  world — not,  strangely  enough,  from  any 
marked  predilection  for  the  pursuit,  though  it  very 
soon  occupied  her  whole  time  and  interest.  Love 
for  it  naturally  soon  followed.  Her  father  was  her 
principal  master,  and  though  she  never  went  through 
any  regular  course  of  instruction — few  daughters  of 
artists  ever  receive  timed  “lessons” — she  is  indebted 
to  him  for  most  that  she  has  learnt  of  painting. 

She  has  been  so  happy  as  to  receive  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  instruction  from  Mr.  Niemann,  the  land¬ 
scape  painter,  from  the  late  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  the' 
late  Frank  Stone,  and  some  other  artists  of  note. 

It  was  at  the  Academy  that  Miss  Louise  Rayner 
first  exhibited.  At  that  time  she  painted  in  oil — 
architectural  interiors  alone.  The  first  place  at  which 
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she  exhibited  water-colour  drawings  was  the  Society 
of  Female  Artists,  about  three  years  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  society.  Since  that  time  she  has  by  degrees 
given  up  oil  in  favour  of  water  colours,  and  has  ex¬ 
hibited  regularly  at  the  Academy,  Dudley  Gallery, 
and  other  places,  pictures  done  in  this  medium. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  the 
Queen  saw  Miss  Rayner’s  drawing  of  the  interior  of 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  when  her  Majesty  expressed  her¬ 
self  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
the  work. 

Although  so  distinguished  an  artist,  Miss  Louise 
Rayner  disclaims  original  or  inherent  talent.  Like 
Charles  Dickens,  she  declares  that  such  success  as  she 
has  met  with  is  due,  not  to  the  small  share  of  clever¬ 
ness  which  she  may  have,  but  to  a  naturally  per¬ 
severing,  or  jog-trot,  disposition,  and  dislike  to  leave 
anything  once  begun  unfinished.  This  would  be 
mightily  encouraging  to  young  aspirants,  only,  un¬ 
fortunately,  hard  fact  demonstrates  that  many  are 
indomitably  persevering,  while  few  are  successful 
creators. 

Each  of  Louise  Rayner’s  works  is  a  labour  of  love, 
carefully  drawn  and  admirably  finished,  sparkling  like 
a  beautiful  gem.  In  her  deep-toned  interiors  of  grand 
old  churches,  she  has  worked  out  a  speciality  of  her 
own.  But  she  is  equally  happy  in  soft  Devonian  land¬ 
scapes,  quaint  picturesque  old  towns,  city  views,  antique 
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gateways,  ancient  High  Streets ;  she  seems  to  linger 
fondly  over  curious  bits  of  pavement,  moss-grown 
walls,  storeyed  windows,  historic  oak  furniture,  sun- 
lighted  groups  of  citizens,  eighteenth-century  or  Tudor 
shop  fronts  and  signboards,  patiently  transcribing 
and  illuminating  them  with  clear  or  brilliant  atmo¬ 
spheric  effects.  She  can  be  minute  without  loss  of 
breadth,  and  glowing  without  any  touch  of  garishness. 

“Few  artists,”  observes  one  critic,  “  have  arrived 
at  a  nicer  discrimination  for  the  consecrated  relics  of 
ancient  architecture  scattered  about  the  country  than 
Miss  Rayner.  She  has  acquired  a  touch  which 
describes  the  true  character  of  a  picturesque  gable  or 
crumbling  arch  to  a  miracle,  and  she  is  no  less  happy 
in  rendering  the  varied  texture  of  stone  or  timber,  of 
mildew,  water-stain,  or  moss,  and  the  several  features  of 
decay  and  dilapidation  which  time  and  ill-usage  have 
occasioned.  That  she  does  not  search  for  the  pictur¬ 
esque  in  vain  her  contributions  yearly  give  proof.” 

Among  Miss  Louise  Rayner ’s  more  remarkable 
works  may  be  named — “  The  Brown  Gallery,  Knole  ” 
— an  interior,  oil:  reproduced  in  the  Art  Journal. 
“  Roslin  Chapel,”  and  “  Beauchamp  Chapel,”  Warwick, 
both  oil — interiors.  In  water  colours — “  The  Cartoon 
Gallery,  Knole “  James  the  First’s  Bedroom,  Knole  ” 
(reproduced  in  the  Art  Journal,  among  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  “  Stately  Homes  of  England  ”)  ;  “  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor” — exterior;  “Watergate 
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Street,  Chester  ;  ”  “  Bishop  Lloyd’s  House,  Chester  ;  ” 
“Preparing  for  Petermas  Fair,  Peterborough;”  “Views 
in  Oxford;”  “Wych  Street,  London;”  “Holywell 
Street,  London ;  ”  “  Fair  Day,  South.  Petherton, 
Somersetshire;”  “Bridge  Street,  Chester” — an  ex¬ 
cellent  view  of  one  of  the  quaintest,  most  picturesque 
of  English  cities  during  the  preparations  for  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  “Views  in  Chester;”  “St. 
Stephen’s  Gateway,  Salisbury ;  ”  “  Smith  Street, 

Warwick;”  “High  Street,  Oxford  ” — this  view  once 
taxed  the  genius  of  Turner,  who  took  up  his  station 
near  the  spot  where  the  plain  frontage  of  University 
faces  Queen’s  College  ;  “  Northgate  Street  and  North  - 
gate,  Chester  ” — a  curious  place,  where  no  two  houses 
are  alike  (“  David  Roberts  might  have  envied  her 
patience  in  making  out  the  various  distinguishing 
features  of  the  scene,”  was  said  at  the  time  of  ex¬ 
hibition)  ;  “  In  the  Lofts,  Knole ;  ”  “  In  Lady  Betty 
Germaine’s  Bedchamber,  Knole.” 


HE  second  child  and  elder  daughter  of  Richard 


Redgrave,  R.A.,  was  born  at  Kensington,  where 
she  has  dwelt  all  her  life.  She  first  began  to  sketch  at 
the  country  cottage  of  her  father,  which  is  near  Leith 
Hill,  in  Surrey,  surrounded  by  picturesque,  beautiful 
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scenery.  When  her  father  was  out  painting  in  the 
woods,  she  used  to  go  with  him,  and  naturally  fell 
into  his  way  of  painting  from  nature.  She  also 
studied  at  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art,  in 
company  with  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  sisters  Mon- 
talba,  Miss  Macgregor,  Miss  Brooks,  and  other  young- 
ladies  who  have  since  gained  reputation  by  their  art. 
Her  first  picture — “The  Whortleberry  Gatherer” — 
was  exhibited  1864,  at  the  Academy.  Since  then 
Miss  Redgrave  has  exhibited,  “Lonesome  Valley,” 
“The  Unlicensed  Hawker,”  “Surrey  Highlands,” 
“Sunny  Pastures,”  “The  Clearing,”  “The  Keepers,” 
“The  Bones  of  the  Forest,”  and  “In  Wotton  Glebe,” 
with  several  others,  all  on  a  small  scale. 


fiamcttc  ^ntmour, 


ORN  1830,  at  Marksbury  Rectory,  Somersetshire, 
is  a  younger  daughter  in  a  large  family.  From 
her  earliest  years  she  had  a  great  love  of  art,  but  it 
was  not  encouraged,  as  an  elder  sister  was  thought  to 
have  more  genius,  and  their  parents  said,  “One  artist 
was  enough  in  a  family.”  Her  mind,  which  was  very 
keen  and  subtle,  developed  in  other  ways,  and  the 
art  instinct  received  little  encouragement  or  help. 

The  great  delight  of  her  playtime  was  to  draw,  and 
she  had  hints  from  her  elder  sister,  but  no  definite 
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instruction.  The  sister  would  tell  her  never  to  copy, 
but  always  to  draw  from  real  objects.  Harriette 
would  say,  “  What  can  I  draw  ?  ”  and  putting  out  her 
little  fist — £<  Shall  I  draw  this  ?  ”  Nothing  daunted, 
the  child  drew  her  fist  in  black  and  white  in  every 
variety  of  position.  She  was  then  about  eight  years 
old  ;  but  this  anecdote  is  very  characteristic  of  her 
disposition,  with  its  power  and  will  to  go  straight 
to  the  root  of  a  difficulty  and  grapple  with  it  un¬ 
flinchingly. 

About  this  time  the  family  were  staying  near 
Tours,  and  the  little  Harriette’s  greatest  enjoyment 
was  to  climb  the  hill  in  the  evening,  and  watch  the 
great  Normandy  horses  coming  over  the  plain  on  their 
way  home  after  their  day’s  toil,  their  broad  chests 
shining  in  the  setting  sun,  their  bells  tinkling  in 
the  clear  moorland  air.  Visions  of  this  scene  would 
haunt  her  while  she  was  working  away  at  her  fist, 
and  she  would  try  in  vain  to  draw  the  horses  as  she 
saw  them  in  her  mind’s  eye. 

As  she  grew  older,  she  was  better  able  to  gauge 
her  powers,  and  did  not  make  such  ambitious 
attempts.  Indeed,  years  afterwards,  she  remembers, 
when  staying  at  Ilfracombe,  she  was  rather  blamed 
for  not  trying  to  sketch  the  Tors  or  the  sea,  but 
devoting  her  energies  to  painting  a  little  ivy  spray 
which  was  growing  prettily  from  a  hollow  in  the  cliff 
side.  For  a  long  time  ill  health  and  a  large  share 
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in  the  responsibilities  of  home  life  entirely  debarred 
Miss  Seymour  from  the  prosecution  of  art.  But  her 
character  was  forming,  the  spirit  of  art  was  growing 
within  her,  and  when  at  last  a  pause  came,  and  she 
was  at  liberty  to  study,  the  mind  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  hand. 

At  this  time  she  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  she  received  from  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Clifton,  a 
very  clever  amateur  artist ;  and  to  the  kindness  of 
Miss  Bethel,  a  lady  artist  in  the  same  place,  with 
whom  she  studied  for  some  time.  She  also  put  her 
name  down  for  instruction  at  the  Night-School  of 
Art,  at  Bristol,  but  through  ill  health  was  seldom  able 
to  attend.  Before  this  she  had  exhibited  two  sea- 
pieces  in  water  colour  at  the  Bristol  Academy,  about 
1862. 

In  January,  1863,  Miss  Seymour  went  to  Brussels 
with  two  or  three  friends  to  study  in  M.  Louis  Yerveis’s 
studio.  But  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  compelled  her  to  remove  to  the  south 
of  France.  When  sufficiently  recovered,  she  entered 
her  name  as  a  student  at  South  Kensington,  but  did 
not  find  the  method  of  instruction  very  useful  to  her, 
as  it  is  adapted  principally  to  designing  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  she  sought  rather  for  aid  in  composi¬ 
tion,  and  the  management  of  light  and  shade.  In 
these  respects  she  found  more  help  in  Burnet’s  book 
“  On  Light  and  Shade,  Composition  and  Colour,” 
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which  has  justly  attained  a  high  place  as  a  work 
for  students. 

After  several  attempts  to  study  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  interrupted  by  constant  illness,  Miss  Seymour 
went  to  Dartmoor  to  recruit,  and  found  so  much  to 
paint  there  that  she  has  made  her  summer  residence  on 
the  moor,  having  also  a  cottage  at  Porthleven,  a  fishing 
village  in  a  pretty  part  of  Mount’s  Bay,  where  she 
spends  the  winter  months  studying  the  seacoast. 
Her  pictures  are  chiefly  of  sea  and  moor.  She  has 
taken  several  subjects  from  the  Lizard  and  Kynace 
Cove  :  one  of  these,  now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Tremayne,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly¬ 
technic  Exhibition,  1874 — a  very  spirited  representa¬ 
tion  of  stormy  waves  lashing  the  coast,  and  in  their 
fury  almost  obscuring  sun  and  rocks.  The  truth  of 
this  picture  must  be  felt  at  once  by  all  who  know 
that  part  of  the  Cornish  coast,  while  the  treatment 
shows  the  skill  and  imaginative  power  of  the  artist. 

She  has  also  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Dudley  Gallery,  and  Lady  Artists,  in  London ;  but 
principally  at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Falmouth,  and  other  local  exhibitions. 

In  making  studies  for  her  oil  and  water-colour 
pictures,  Miss  Seymour  has  used  coloured  crayons 
with  such  success  that  some  critics  have  accused  her 
of  allowing  them  to  engross  too  large  a  share  of  her 
time,  as  it  is  alleged  they  are  so  liable  to  injury  from 
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removal,  are  difficult  to  fix,  and  that  their  effect  is 
woolly  and  generally  wanting  in  clearness.  But 
these  two  latter  objections  cannot  in  fairness  apply 
to  Miss  Seymour’s  crayons.  They  are  so  clear  they 
have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  water  colours,  and 
she  urges  in  self-defence  that  she  not  only  catches 
effects  more  rapidly  in  crayons,  but  that  she  can 
render  in  them  more  truly  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 
They  will  give  the  cresting  of  a  wave,  the  tenderness 
of  its  tone,  the  depth  of  its  shadow,  also  the  feeling 
of  air  and  distance,  more  readily  than  these  effects 
can  be  produced  in  oil  or  water  colour ;  and  she  is 
now  able  to  fix  her  crayons.  Miss  Seymour  has 
undoubtedly  brought  her  treatment  of  crayons  to 
great  perfection  ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  her 
paintings  in  oil  and  water  colour,  in  her  peculiar 
power  of  drawing  in  crayon  she  stands  alone. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  eleven  years  (the  period 
really  of  her  art  career,  the  former  decades  having 
been  domestic,  not  artistic),  Miss  Seymour  has  ex¬ 
hibited  and  sold  more  than  1G3  drawings.  Her  aim 
has  ever  been  to  make  a  close  and  living  study  of  the 
unusual  moods  of  Nature.  Among  her  most  successful 
efforts  have  been  : — 

OIL. 

Girls  Dressing  for  the  Carnival. 

The  Young  Poacher. 

Druidical  Remains,  Dartmoor. 
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Vixen  Tor  Avenue,  Dartmoor. 
Shelter ! — Dartmoor. 

Rural  Solitudes. 

Sunset  on  the  Cornish  Coast. 

One  of  the  Conclave. 

Bear  Down  Glen. 

Near  Wistman’s  Wood,  Dartmoor. 
“  Per  Carita  !  ”  Signorina. 

Le  Petit  Gouter ! 

The  Old  Mill,  Chagford. 

Sunset  after  a  Gale,  Porthleven. 

WATER  COLOUR. 

Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Wreck  of  the  Nellie  Harding. 

The  Last  Days  of  an  Old  Friend. 
Wreck  of  the  North  Briton. 

In  for  Repairs. 

Lying  to. 

Our  Cornish  Seas. 

Fog  Effect,  Dartmoor. 

Shades  of  Evening,  Dartmoor. 
Homeward  Bound. 

Lion  Rock,  Kynace. 

The  Float,  Bristol. 

In  my  Cottage  on  the  Moor. 

The  Vale  of  the  Walkham. 

CRAYONS. 

The  Dying  Day. 

Tintagel  Castle. 

St.  Kneighton’s  Kieve. 

Snowdon. 
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Early  Morning  on  Cornish  Coast. 

Autumn  Glories. 

Leather  Tor,  and  Sheep’s  Tor. 

Distance  lends  Enchantment  to  the  View. 
Sunrise  on  Sourton  Tor. 

Believer  Bridge,  Dartmoor. 

A  Wild  Night,  Trebarwith  Strand. 


mul  ?*rtuw 


AEE  the  daughters  of  W.  H.  Vernon,  Esq.,  the 
landscape  painter.  From  him  they  received 
their  art  education.  They  paint  landscapes  in  water 
colours  :  Norah  being  distinguished  for  power,  Ellen 
for  delicacy.  They  were  born  at  Handsworth,  within 
hearing  of  the  bells  of  the  old  parish  church — a  church 
containing,  by  the  way,  some  of  Flaxman’s  works, 
and  one  of  Chantrey’s  finest,  the  statue  of  Watt. 

Ellen,  who  is  the  youngest  of  four  sisters,  Norah 
being  the  second,  frequently  includes  animals,  such 
as  sheep,  lambs,  etc.,  in  her  pictures.  One  of  her  best 
works,  however,  is  a  little  girl  watching  the  flight  of 
the  swallow. 

Of  landscape  painting  and  painters,  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  but  little  to  say.  Both  these  sisters  are  very 
earnest  and  industrious  and,  naturally,  ambitious. 
The  entire  family  delight  in  their  art,  and  are  a  hard¬ 
working,  cheerful,  intellectual,  and  happy  group. 
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GAIN  an  uneventful  life,  passed  almost  entirely 


in  Nature’s  studio,  a  spot  where  adventure  and 
incident  rarely  intrude. 

The  native  place  of  Miss  Warren’s  family  is  Fair- 
ford,  where  her  father  was  a  medical  man.  Miss 
Warren  had  no  regular  instructor,  but  constantly 
painted  and  studied  with  her  brother.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  her  life  has  passed  in  London. 

Few  of  our  water-colour  landscape  painters  have 
been  more  successful,  or  have  more  largely  contributed 
works  to  our  galleries,  than  Miss  Warren.  Her  pic¬ 
tures  are  almost  always  scenes  taken  from  the  purest 
and  sweetest  of  the  English  landscapes — sun- lighted 
commons,  leafy  murmurous  lanes,  where  the  golden 
light  glints  through  overarching  boughs,  quaint  Berk¬ 
shire  water-mills,  or  Surrey  chalk  pits,  autumnal  days 
in  Cumberland,  picturesque  nooks  lying  about  the 
banks  of  Old  Thames,  lovely  woods,  quaint  old- 
world  cottages,  distant  views  of  ancient  churches  or 
cathedrals. 

Miss  Warren’s  first  work  was  a  small  water-colour 
drawing,  exhibited  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Female  Artists,  Pall  Mall,  in  1864.  It  was  entitled, 
“  On  the  Thames.”  Perhaps  no  Society  has  been 
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more  useful  than  that  of  the  Lady  Artists.  The  year 
after  Miss  Warren  first  exhibited  the  entire  body  was 
reorganized. 

Previous  to  this  reorganization,  the  Bond  Street 
galleries  and  International  exhibitions  were  not 
known ;  the  exhibitions  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  only 
commencing  simultaneously  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists. 

Miss  S.  S.  Warren  has  exhibited  at  all  our 
principal  London  and  provincial  galleries,  and  also 
on  the  Continent,  in  America,  and  Australia.  One  of 
her  latest  pictures  was  sent  for  from  New  Zealand. 
At  the  Boyal  Academy  she  has  exhibited  “  Evening,” 
1869  ;  “  Southcote  Lane,  Berks,”  1870  ;  “  Near  Henley- 
on-Thames,”  1871.  Since  1865,  she  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  exhibitor  with  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 

The  largest  and  best  picture  Miss  Warren  ever 
sent  to  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists  was  exhibited 
in  1875 — “A  Summer’s  Eve  on  the  Loddon  ” — a 
view  taken  from  a  favourite  spot  of  Miss  Mitford’s. 

Her  finest  work  —  “  Early  Morning  :  Exeter 
Cathedral” — was  exhibited  at  the  late  Roll  Call 
Gallery,  being  afterwards  removed  to  Birmingham. 

Among  Miss  Warren’s  principal  exhibited  pictures 
are — 

On  the  Thames,  near  Mapledurham. 

The  Deer  Park. 

Distant  View  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
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exhibit  l  at  the  late  I(oP  Cidl 

moeg  Mi*  Wain  *  principal  exhibited  pictures 
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Falls  of  the  Ogun. 

Moulsford'  Church,  from  the  Thames. 

On  the  River  Wye. 

Beech  Hill  Common,  Hants. 

A  Berkshire  Water  Mill. 

A  Surrey  Chalk  Pit. 

Sunset  on  the  Thames,  Caversham. 

Thames,  near  Whitchurch. 

Donnington  Castle. 

The  Thames,  at  Streaty. 

Southcote  Lane,  Berks. 

Goring  Church,  from  the  Thames. 

In  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists 
this  year,  1876,  Miss  Warren  has  six  drawings — views 
at  Sutton,  Purley,  Canterbury,  on  the  Mole,  and  other 
places. 

None  of  our  painters  are  more  conscientious  than 
this  admired  delineator  of  our  beautiful  English 
landscapes. 


ptnm 


ISS  Watt  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  her  beau¬ 


tiful  designs  of  rustic  scenery  and  figures  on 
pottery.  Her  figures  are  generally  children  of  the 
Gainsborough,  Morland,  and  Constable  types.  She 
studied  at  the  Lambeth  school,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  successful  young  artists  trained  by  Mr.  John 
Sparkes.  Her  life — yet  a  young  one — has  been 
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passed  in  the  quiet  of  a  happy  home.  Her  motive 
for  studying  was,  she  says,  “the  same  feeling  which 
now  daily  fills  the  skating  rinks — want  of  anything 
to  do  at  home.”  Nevertheless,  she  has  been  an 
earnest,  hard-working  student,  developing,  by  indus¬ 
trious  efforts,  a  strong  natural  talent. 

In  1874  Miss  Watt  sent  two  pictures  to  the  Society 
of  Lady  Artists,  one  of  which  was  sold.  The  next 
year  she  exhibited  three  pictures  at  the  Liverpool 
Academy,  two  at  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists,  two  at 
the  British  Artists,  one  at  the  French  Gallery,  and 
one  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  With  one  exception,  they 
were  all  sold — a  nineteenth-century  way  of  achieving 
reliable  success. 

Before  painting  on  pottery,  Miss  Watt  made  some 
designs  to  be  copied,  but  after  1873  painted  them 
herself  on  the  ware.  She  has  sketched  a  good  deal 
from  nature  in  the  country  and  has  a  habit  of  catching 
natives  and  bribing  them  to  stand  still,  which,  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  her,  they  never  will  do  for  more  than 
a  minute  at  a  time.  Constant  practice  has,  however, 
made  her  a  rapid  sketcher. 


PORTRAIT  &  MINIATURE  PAINTERS, 
PAINTERS  ON  ENAMEL,  ETC. 


4S  born  at  a  village  called  Caton  Town,  in 
Bedfordshire.  Her  father  being  connected 
with  the  management  of  railways,  the 
family  travelled  about  with  him  from  place  to  place, 
as  his  occupation  was  one  week  ended  and  the  next 
begun.  Maria  Burt  amused  herself  by  drawing  at 
leisure  moments,  especially  on  Sundays,  for  she 
regarded  the  exercise  of  her  pencil  as  a  resource, 
when  little  pauses  in  the  bustle  of  life  came.  Her 
mother,  not  understanding  the  need  of  training  in 
so  frivolous  a  practice,  only  allowed  the  amusement 
when  there  was  “nothing  else  to  do.”  In  a  family 
consisting  of  six,  with  a  somewhat  limited  income, 
the  pleasure  of  dolce  far  niente  could  be  rarely  in- 
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dulged  in.  It  was  only  on  Sundays,  in  fact,  that 
the  coveted  “  idlesse  ”  came,  with  softly  soothing 
wings.  So,  instead  of  a  regular  system  of  study, 
the  young  girl  merely  diverted  herself  in  a  way 
rather  more  prejudicial  than  really  improving, 
slavishly  copying  ill-done  subjects,  never  learning 
anything  of  what  was  beautiful  or  good  in  art  till 
she  was  nearly  twenty,  when  she  managed  to  obtain 
a  few  lessons  from  an  old-fashioned  master  at  a  school. 
Want  of  pecuniary  resources,  however,  soon  compelled 
her  to  give  these  up,  and  then  she  went  to  keep  house 
for  an  uncle.  This  relative  married  a  second  time,  so 
the  young  lady  took  up  her  neglected  pencils  again, 
and  was  fortunate  in  finding  friends  and  lessons  to 
help  her. 

She  began  by  colouring  photographs,  but  after 
a  time  was  able  to  send  a  miniature  of  an  old  lady 
to  the  Academy  (1872),  and  as  this  was  hung,  she 
felt  much  encouraged.  It  was  favourably  noticed  as 
being  excellent,  and  she  resolved  to  persevere.  After 
that  she  continued  to  exhibit  regularly  year  after  year, 
gaining  her  greatest  happiness  in  a  congenial  employ¬ 
ment. 
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JS  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Cruickshank,  Esq., 
who  came  of  a  Scottish  family,  an  artist  much 
and  deservedly  esteemed.  His  works,  on  ivory  chiefly, 
are  highly  valued  by  those  who  appreciate  pure  art. 
Some  were  engraved  on  steel.  He  died  in  1868. 

Her  own  early  tendencies  were  towards  music— 
that  divine  art  so  beloved  by  painters.  Being  put 
to  assist  in  sketching  in  backgrounds,  draperies,  and 
general  accessories,  she  felt  no  very  kindly  affection 
for  drawing,  and  was  almost  driven  from  the  pursuit. 
Later,  however,  she  studied  at  private  studios,  and 
at  South  Kensington,  where  she  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  most  inspiriting  encouragement  from 
the  late  esteemed  head  master,  Mr.  R.  Burchett,  who 
predicted  favourably  of  her  future  success. 

At  a  very  early  age  Miss  Cruickshank  began  to 
work.  She  is  a  painter  of  fancy  subjects,  principally 
female  figures  on  ivory.  Lately  she  has  painted  a 
good  deal  on  enamel,  having  produced  in  this  durable 
material  copies  from  the  pictures  of  famous  masters, 
as  well  as  original  work. 
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J  S  a  native  of  Horncastle  in  Lincolnshire.  Her 
instructor  in  miniature  painting  was  Mrs.  Dalton, 
a  sister  of  Sir  William  Ross,  residing  with  and  painting 
for  him.  This  lady  died  in  1874.  There  is  a  very 
pleasing,  as  well  as  accurate,  portrait  of  her,  by  Sir 
William,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (Sheep¬ 
shanks  Collection). 

Family  affairs  rendered  it  necessary  that,  early  in 
life,  Miss  Dixon  should  make  her  own  way  in  the 
world.  Being  gifted  with  great  facility  in  obtaining 
a  likeness,  she  adopted  miniature  painting.  But  apart 
from  the  instruction  received  from  Mrs.  Dalton,  she 
had  no  leisure  for  study,  or  for  acquiring  academic 
rules.  She  has  never  copied  a  picture,  nor  studied 
from  the  antique,  never  tried  for  medals,  nor  attempted 
to  gain  student  honours.  But,  after  all,  taking  an 
agreeable  as  well  as  faithful  likeness,  with  delicacy 
Lu  manipulation,  are  more  essential  for  miniature 
painting  than  severe  drawing  or  knowledge  of  rules. 
Miss  Dixon  loves  her  work,  finding  in  it  her  greatest 
pleasure,  and  seldom  gives  herself  a  holiday. 

She  has  exhibited  only  in  the  Academy,  but  there 
constantly,  sometimes  contributing  seven  or  eight 
works.  The  Queen  desired  her  own  miniature  to  be 
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painted  from  seeing  some  examples  of  her  work  there. 
Miss  Dixon  has  been  a  regular  exhibitor  for  some 
thirty  years  or  so.  Many  most  interesting  and  eminent 
personages  have  sat  to  her. 


taw  §'mn 

Y^AS  born  in  Fitzroy  Square.  •  Her  father,  Mr. 

Cowell,  was  a  man  of  fortune,  belonging  to 
a  very  old  family,  originally  named  Covell.  He  lived 
at  Crouch  Hall,  Crouch  End,  Hornsey.  The  family  was 
Norman,  and  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror. 
There  is  existent  a  passport  belonging  to  one  ancestor 
who  went  to  Paris  with  the  English  embassy  in  1734. 
Mr.  Cowell  married  the  daughter  of  William  Ince,  Esq. 

Charlotte  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children,  all 
of  whom  were  highly  educated.  She  displayed  a  great 
fondness  for  drawing,  and  was  allowed  to  indulge 
her  fancy.  After  a  time  she  was  instructed  by 
Frederick  Cruickshank,  and  then  by  F.  Pochard. 
Having;  obtained  the  silver  Isis  medal  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  as  an  amateur,  she  was  induced 
to  persevere. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Miss  Charlotte  Cowell  married 
a  gentleman  named  F.  Dixon ;  she  has  now  one 
daughter.  Going  to  Paris,  she  began  to  copy  in  the 
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Louvre,  in  the  days  when  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  held 
the  reigns  of  government  as  President. 

It  was  a  troublous  time.  Mrs.  Dixon  remembers 
vividly  the  exciting  afternoon  when  an  order  came  to 
clear  the  Louvre,  as  the  soldiers  were  going  to  station 
themselves  there.  The  students  fled  away ;  some  fainted 
from  terror.  There  was  scarcely  a  moment  for  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  everything  had  to  be  left  to  the  chances  of  war. 
Mrs.  Dixon  snatched  up  her  own  work — a  Madonna. 
It  served  as  a  shield,  in  her  hasty  passage  along  the 
streets ;  she  held  it  up  for  fear  of  spoiling  it,  when 
the  soldiers  not  only  drew  back,  but  made  the  crowds 
stand  aside  to  let  the  sacred  image  go  by. 

Mrs.  F.  Dixon  has  travelled  much  in  England, 
though  little  abroad.  Her  time  has  been  devoted  to 
the  fast-dying  art  of  miniature  painting — a  delicate  art 
now  being  driven  from  favour  by  the  finer  photo¬ 
graphs.  Her  highly  finished  works  are  yearly 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  She  also  draws 
large  portrait-heads  in  black  and  white  chalk. 

When  exhibiting  her  miniatures  and  portraits,  Mrs. 
Dixon  very  seldom  gives  any  name,  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  her  numerous  productions  par¬ 
ticularly.  She  is  happy  in  expression,  and  delicately 
refined  in  manipulation.  Her  chalk  work  is  also 
elegantly  finished.  Among  the  personages  who  have 
sat  to  her  are  many  of  very  high  rank  and  social 
position. 
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One  of  Mrs.  Dixon’s  cousins,  John  Cowell,  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  elder  branch  of  the  family,  consequently 
much  older  than  herself,  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
Moore’s  “  Life  of  Byron.”  His  sister  Augusta,  after¬ 
wards  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Irby,  who  died  a  few  years  ago, 
set  to  music  many  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton’s  songs. 


mxn  im. 

R.  FREDERIC  HILL,  father  of  this  artist,  has 


been  for  many  years  in  the  Government 
service,  first  as  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  then 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Post  Office,  which 


place  he  occupied  to  assist  his  brother,  Sir  Rowland 


Hill,  in  the  development  of  his  system  of  penny 
postage. 

Miss  Hill’s  master  was  Mr.  John  Cross,  who, 
together  with  Messrs.  Armitage,  Pickersgill,  and  Watts, 
was  a  successful  competitor  at  the  Westminster  Hall 
exhibition  of  cartoons  some  time  ago.  Since  his 
death,  Miss  Hill  worked  in  Paris  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Jules  Trayer,  a  well-known  genre  painter,  one 
of  whose  pictures  was  lately  bought  by  the  French 
Government,  and  added  to  the  gallery  of  works  by 
distinguished  living  artists  in  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg.  Miss  Hill  has  continued  to  enjoy  the 
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great  benefit  of  his  advice.  Her  speciality  is  princi¬ 


pally  portraits  and  other  subjects  done  in  black  chalk, 
employed  in  the  French  method.  These  productions 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Dudley 
Gallery,  etc.  Miss  Hill  also  paints  in  oil  and  water 
colours. 


OUNGER  sister  of  Clara  Montalba,  was  born  at 


Bath,  and  studied  at  South  Kensington.  Being 
so  young,  there  is  nothing  “biographical”  to  be  said. 
Her  life-size  portraits  are  painted  with  remarkable 
knowledge  and  power,  and  are  faithful  likenesses. 
She  has  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  at  Manchester, 
and  other  places. 

Her  sister  Hilda  is  a  sculptor,  and  Henrietta  a 
figure  painter,  but  both  young,  at  the  outset  of  their 
career,  which  promises  to  be  brilliant. 

Miss  Ellen  Montalba  has  occasionally  drawn  on 
wood  for  magazines. 

Like  her  sister  Clara,  she  has  an  intense  love  of 
beauty  and  splendid  colouring — never  more  happy 
than  when  at  Venice,  surrounded  by  almost  ideal 
brilliance  and  poetic  light.  She  has  travelled  in 
France  a  good  deal. 


MARGARET  TEKUSCH. 
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HE  father  of  Miss  Tekusch  was  Hungarian,  but 


her  mother  was  English,  and  she  herself  was 
born  in  London. 

Her  studies  were  conducted  entirely  at  Cary’s 
Academy,  in  Bloomsbury  Street,  and  her  works  ex¬ 
hibited  mostly  at  the  Koyal  Academy. 

Of  late  years,  Miss  Tekusch’s  occupation  has  been 
chiefly  portraits  and  miniatures  on  ivory — subjects 
more  interesting  to  the  originals  and  to  private 
friends  than  to  the  general  public.  Her  life  has 
been  unusually  devoid  of  incident. 


HIS  esteemed  portrait  painter  was  born  in 


England,  but  in  her  earliest  childhood  her 
parents  went  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  where  she 
commenced  the  study  of  sculpture  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Charles  Summers,  obtaining  such  rewards  as 
were  given  in  the  local  exhibitions.  In  1868,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  limited  means  of  studying  art 
afforded  by  so  young  a  colony,  she  came  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  South  Kensington 
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Schools.  After  ten  months  of  study  there,  Miss 
Thomas  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  Rome,  partly 
in  copying  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
but  more  intent  on  seeing  the  wonders  of  the  famous 
city  than  on  hard  work,  since  the  visit  was  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  hopes  of  many  years. 

On  returning  to  England,  Miss  Thomas  became 
a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  worked  most 
assiduously  in  its  schools  for  two  years,  gaining  a 
silver  medal.  It  is  to  portrait  painting  that  she 
principally  devotes  herself.  In  1874  she  had  six 
pictures  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy. 


PAINTERS  OF  FLOWERS,  FRUIT, 
AND  STILL  LIFE . 


Sttlttt  teMia  ((fokmmt). 

[HIS  charming  flower  painter  was  born, 
January,  1847,  at  Horsham,  Sussex,  where 
her  father  was  in  practice  as  a  physician. 
She  was  the  fifth  daughter  in  a  large  family,  and 
received  her  education  privately. 

From  earliest  childhood  she  had  a  penchant  for 
drawing,  but  was  between  twelve  and  fourteen  before 
she  really  began  what  might  be  called  study.  When 
she  was  about  twelve  years  old,  her  brother, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Coleman,  gave  her  a  sprig  of  flowers  to 
copy,  and  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  talent  her 
drawing  displayed,  that  he  advised  her  to  study 
seriously  flowers  from  nature.  She  did  so  assidu¬ 
ously,  and  before  she  was  fifteen  had  made  surprising 
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progress,  becoming  known  with  that  kind  of  local 
reputation  which  heralds  a  brilliant  future. 

Her  art  education  was  carried  on  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  her  brother  William.  She  never  studied 
at  any  of  the  schools — it  was  unnecessary  in  the 
branch  of  art  to  which  natural  genius  impelled  her — • 
but  has  attained  her  chief  strength  by  constant 
observance  and  faithful  imitation  of  nature. 

Helen  Coleman’s  first  drawings  of  flowers  were 
exhibited,  in  1864,  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  To  this 
institution  she  considers  herself  indebted  for  being 
enabled  to  make  her  drawings  known  to  the  public. 
Until  it  was  established,  there  were  few  means  for 
water-colour  painters  to  exhibit,  unless  they  happened 
to  belong  to  certain  exclusive  societies. 

From  the  first  her  exquisite  groups  of  flowers 
attracted  attention.  Everything  she  exhibited  was 
sold,  and  commissions  were  always  ready  for  her. 

So  rapidly  did  Helen  Coleman  make  her  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  in  the  early  part  of  1875  she  was  invited 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours.  This  flattering  compliment  she 
accepted,  and  is  now  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
exhibitions  of  that  body. 

In  October,  1875,  Miss  Helen  Coleman  was 
married  to  Mr.  Thomas  William  Angell,  postmaster 
of  the  S.W.  District  of  London,  himself  an  amateur 
artist. 
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Flowers,  fruit,  and  birds  are,  and  always  have 
been,  the  favourite  models  of  Mrs.  Angell,  though 
occasionally  she  paints  small  figure  subjects.  At 
first  her  works  were  remarkable  for  extreme  minute¬ 
ness  of  finish,  but  her  later  method  is  distinguished  by 
a  force  and  largeness  not  often  noticeable  in  a  lady’s 
work.  William  Hunt  spoke  of  her  as  his  only  suc¬ 
cessor.  Imitating  neither  his  subjects  nor  his  method, 
she  has  yet  risen  to  equal  that  eminent  master.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  outmatch  her  lovely  flower  or 
fruit  pieces  for  brilliancy,  delicate  truth,  and  accuracy. 
Her  most  recent  pictures  have  created  a  marked 
sensation  among  critics  and  connoisseurs.  From  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  technical  excellence,  and  perfect 
originality,  her  drawings  take  high  rank.  Her  latest 
exhibited  productions,  five  in  number,  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  (now  called  the  General  Water  Colour 
Society),  are  among  the  best  she  has  yet  done. 

Mr.  De  Murrietta,  of  Palace  Gardens,  has  a  large 
collection  of  this  artist’s  drawings.  These  beautiful 
and  much-admired  creations  narrowly  escaped  de¬ 
struction  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  their 
owner’s  house  was  partially  burnt. 
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JT  is  difficult  to  place  tliis  variously  gifted  artist 
in  a  distinct  class,  as  she  is  equally  talented 
in  several  different  branches.  She  may,  however, 
be  most  fairly  ranked  as  a  flower  painter ;  but  is 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  her  birds, 
and  for  the  exquisite  finish  of  her  illuminated  subjects. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Wren,  and  she  was  born 
at  Buntingford,  Herts,  in  1837.  From  earliest  child¬ 
hood  her  great  passion  was  for  drawing.  When 
about  five  years  old,  she  sketched  a  portrait  in 
pencil  of  a  lady,  a  friend  of  her  mother’s,  who 
happened  to  call.  The  child  sat  under  the  table 
and  quietly  made  a  drawing.  When  the  portrait 
was  finished  she  emerged,  perhaps  conscious  of  a 
little  success,  and  showed  her  production  to  her 
mother,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  unwitting  model. 
The  lady  said  it  was  exactly  like,  adding,  “  If  she 
were  my  child,  I  would  have  her  taught  drawing 
at  once.”  This  pencil  sketch  was  done  with  a  sur¬ 
prising  sense  of  quaint  humour,  representing  a 
pleasant-looking  old  lady  smiling  mildly  through  her 
spectacles.  It  was  considered,  too,  really  a  little  like. 

Miss  Wren  was  next  interested  in  drawing  by 
seeing  her  father’s  and  uncle’s  friend,  John  Leech, 
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make  his  designs  for  Punch.  He  used  often  to  stay 
at  her  uncle’s  house  when  the  child  was  there, 
and,  being  one  of  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  men, 
was  always  very  good  to  his  youthful  admirer.  One 
day  she  had  been  endeavouring  to  draw  a  lady’s 
boot,  and  after  trying  a  long  time  unsuccessfully,  she 
asked  Mr.  Leech  to  do  it  for  her.  He  drew  one  for 
her  with  almost  a  sweep  of  his  pencil.  This  she  very 
rashly  cut  out  tout  de  suite,  covered  with  silk,  and 
converted  into  a  pincushion ;  of  course  she  has 
regretted  this  act  of  innocent  Yandalism  ever  since. 
He  also  drew  for  her  another  sketch,  representing 
the  immortal  Sairey  Gamp  meeting  a  friend  in  the 
street.  Fortunately,  she  took  care  of  this,  and  it 
remains  a  valued  treasure. 

When  Miss  Wren  went  to  school,  she  commenced 
for  the  first  time  to  study  under  the  direction  of  a 
master.  This  was  Mr.  W.  Garland,  of  Winchester, 
who  gave  her  great  assistance  and  encouragement. 

Soon  after  leaving  school,  in  1858,  she  married 
Mr.  C.  B.  Cooper,  of  Munden  Bury,  Herts,  and  Bed¬ 
ford  Row,  London. 

During  eight  years  after  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Cooper  had  little  time  or  occasion  for  studying  paint¬ 
ing.  In  1865,  however,  circumstances  induced  her 
to  again  devote  herself  to  art.  In  that  year  she 
designed  and  illuminated  a  number  of  presentation 
scrolls,  title-pages  of  Bibles,  memorial  cards,  and 
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similar  ornamental  subjects,  a  number  of  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  British  Gallery  of  Illumination,  at¬ 
tracting  the  most  favourable  notice,  and  commanding 
a  ready  sale. 

In  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Cooper  painted  her  first 
picture — a  small  water-colour  drawing  of  still  life. 
This  she  sent  to  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists.  It  was 
accepted,  and  sold  within  a  week. 

The  following  year,  Mrs.  Cooper  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists. 

These  early  successes  encouraged  her  to  persevere, 
and  she  continued  her  studies. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Coleman  and  his  family 
came  to  reside  at  Lyonsdown,  New  Barnet,  a  few 
doors  from  her  house.  With  this  interesting  domestic 
circle  she  became  friendly,  and  after  some  months  of 
the  most  pleasant  intercourse,  she  was  introduced  to 
W.  S.  and  Miss  Helen  Coleman.  They  invited  her 
to  stay  with  them  at  Badgemere  Cottage,  Henley-on- 
Thames.  There  she  passed  a  truly  happy  week,  and 
received  some  invaluable  instruction  from  both  brother 
and  sister. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Coleman,  she  studied  at 
Heatherley’s  School  of  Art,  Newman  Street,  where 
she  attended  for  several  years,  whenever  able .  to 
spare  the  time,  finding  the  practice  she  obtained  in 
the  classes  of  the  greatest  benefit.  There  she  became 
acquainted  with  many  fellow-students  who  have  since 
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gained  reputation  in  the  art  world.  Latterly,  Mrs. 
Cooper  has  attended  life  classes  at  Mr.  E.  Hunt’s, 
Colville  Eoad,  Bayswater. 

This  talented  and  industrious  lady  carried  off  a 
first-class  bronze  medal,  in  1870,  from  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Society,  Falmouth,  for  a  water-colour  drawing; 
and  a  prize  of  money,  from  the  same  institution,  in 
1871.  In  the  latter  year  she  also  obtained  a  prize 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education  for  a  chalk  drawing. 
In  1874  she  received  an  exhibitor’s  medal  from  the 
London  International  Exhibition  for  an  original  water¬ 
colour  drawing,  and  in  1875  an  exhibitor’s  bronze 
medal  from  the  same  exhibition  for  painted  photo¬ 
graphic  miniatures  of  children.  She  has  obtained  a 
certificate  for  freehand  drawing  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  South  Kensington. 

Mrs.  Cooper’s  favourite  subjects  are  flowers  and 
birds,  in  which  she  excels.  Indeed,  her  works  have 
been  compared  to  those  of  the  late  William  Hunt. 
Although  she  has  never  received  actual  instruction 
in  miniature  painting,  her  photographic  miniatures 
and  her  miniatures  on  ivory  are  very  much  admired, 
and  she  always  commands  the  most  liberal  terms. 
Having  devoted  much  attention  for  years  to  illumin¬ 
ating,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  art,  in 
1868  she  brought  out  a  most  excellent  manual,  “Plain 
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Words  on  the  Art  and  Practice  of  Illuminating,” 
which  has  passed  through  four  editions.  This  work 
is  specially  intended  for  the  use  of  ladies.  It  gives 
an  interesting  history  of  the  art  from  the  earliest 
times,  together  with  copious  instructions  for  its  practi¬ 
cal  acquisition.  The  book  is  full  of  clear  and  concise 
instruction  in  the  delightful  art  of  illumination.  It 
contains  several  alphabets  and  coloured  examples,  and 
was  published  at  a  marvellously  low  price.  A  very 
useful  account  of  the  colours  used  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  materials  :  the  chapter  on  symbols  and 
emblems  is  particularly  serviceable  to  students. 

Of  late  years,  Mrs.  Cooper  has  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  illumination.  Noel  Paton  said  of  her  illumi¬ 
nations,  in  one  of  his  notices,  “  The  works  of  this  artist 
are  worthy  of  very  high  commendation.”  In  1875  she 
exhibited  in  London  many  original  designs  on  vellum, 
which  were  much  admired  by  those  best  qualified  to 
pronounce  judgment. 

Besides  many  other  things,  Mrs.  Cooper  takes  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  higher  education  of  women, 
and  in  the  welfare  of  her  sex  generally.  With  ladies 
who  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  artistic 
pursuits,  she  naturally  feels  a  peculiar  sympathy.  In 
May,  1870,  she  was  invited  by  the  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Stafford  House,  for  ex¬ 
plaining  the  objects  of  the  Gentlewomen’s  Self-help 
Institute. 
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Each  year  Mrs.  Cooper’s  pictures  show  an  increase 
of  breadth  and  power,  already  containing  those  quali¬ 
ties  so  essential  in  studies  from  nature — accuracy, 
delicacy  of  finish,  and  purity  of  colouring. 

Her  pictures  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  Society  of  Lady  Artists,  Crystal  Palace  and 
Alexandra  Palace,  etc.  Among  the  best  are — 

Birds’  Eggs.  The  Dead  Cole  Tit.  Autumn  Fruit 
from  Greenhill,  East  Barnet.  Cock  Robin  and  Jenny 
Wren.  Cole  Tits  and  Fairy  Cups.  Blue  Tit.  Winter. 
Summer.  Berries  and  Butterfly.  “  What  happy  little 
Wrens  are  we !  ”  Blue  Tit  and  Hedge  Sparrow’s 
Nest.  Snowdrops.  Birds’  Eggs.  Jenny  Wren  and 
May.  Wagtail’s  Nest.  Chaffinch  and  Chaffinch’s 
Nest.  Snowdrops.  Gold  Crest  and  Cole  Tit.  Nest 
and  Tom  Tit.  Our  Bully.  Early  Flowers.  The 
Wrens  — “  at  Home.”  Trout  just  caught.  Snow¬ 
drops  and  Berry.  On  the  Sands  by  the  Sea.  “  The 
Birds  are  telling  one  another,  The  May  is  here.” 
The  Favourites.  Hie  !  Lost.  Portrait  on  ivory  from 
an  old  picture  of  W.  King,  Esq.  Great  Tit  and 
Heather.  Nest  and  May.  Cherry,  Crabs,  and  Bind¬ 
weed.  Woodpecker.  Heath  Bell  and  Heather. 
Summer  (two  swallows  on  their  nest).  Nest  and 
Wallflower.  Gold  Crest  and  Ivy.  Bullfinch  and 
Snowdrops.  Portrait  of  pet  Bullfinch,  painted  for 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Baxendale.  Sea  Shells.  Plums. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  admired  of  these  pictures 
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is  “  The  Birds  are  telling  one  another,  The  May  is 
here.”  It  represents  a  May  bush  in  blossom,  on  which 
perch  two  little  blue  tits.  An  old  bank  rises  behind, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  is  seen. 

“  The  Favourites,”  exhibited  in  the  Dudley,  is  a 
charming  work.  An  old  Flemish  jug  (gray  and  dark 
blue),  full  of  passion  flowers  and  their  buds,  stands  on 
a  table ;  the  table-cover  was  painted  from  some  rare 
and  beautiful  old  tapestry.  Two  pet  bullfinches  are 
hopping  about  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Cooper  has  been 
much  admired  for  her  wrens.  One  “Jenny  Wren” 
is  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Carberry ;  “Jenny  Wren  ” 
No.  2,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  F.  Hall,  of  Dancer’s 
Hill,  Barnet.  “  What  happy  little  Wrens  are  we,” 
was  bought  by  Mrs.  Dendy  Pitcher.  “Spring  and 
Autumn,”  purchased  by  J.  B.  Hilliard,  Esq.,  Oak  Hill, 
Southgate. 


Pay  <&0VttU»0 


AS  born  in  Manchester,  which  continued  to  be 


her  home  until  a  short  time  since,  when  she 
came  to  live  in  London.  She  was  not  trained  to  be 
an  artist :  strange  to  say,  her  talent  was  discovered 
absolutely  by  accident.  As  she  was  very  near-sighted, 
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she  did  not  learn  drawing  at  school,  for  her  parents 
thought  the  study  would  injure  her  eyes.  Though 
always  “fond  of”  painting,  she  never  imagined  she 
had  the  least  talent  for  the  practice  of  art  till,  about 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  persuaded 
her  to  copy  a  small  sketch  of  his,  and  then  to  try 
drawing  from  nature. 

So  well  did  she  succeed  that  the  first  picture  she 
finished  was  admitted  to  the  Dudley.  It  was  a  study 
from  nature  of  lichens,  roots,  and  stones.  Her  next 
completed  pictures  were  studies  of  blackberry  leaves, 
autumn-tinted  leaves,  and  ferns,  all  of  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Dudley. 

Miss  Corkling’s  first  study  for  figure  subjects 
was  called  the  “  Try  sting  Place,”  exhibited  at  the 
Aquarium,  Westminster.  It  is  a  river  scene,  with 
a  young  girl  leaning  over  a  rustic  quay. 

She  has  not  been  able  to  work  as  much  as  she 
should  have  wished,  nor  to  go  through  any  proper 
course  of  instruction,  from  the  pressure  of  family  affairs, 
a  difficulty  which  so  often  hinders  exclusive  devotion 
to  art  with  ladies.  In  spite  of  many  disadvantages, 
Miss  Corkling  has  been  fortunate  both  in  obtaining 
good  places  at  exhibitions  and  in  disposing  of  her 
wTorks.  She  had  three  pictures  at  the  Society  of  Lady 
Artists  in  1875,  two  of  which  were  bought  by  Mr. 
W.  Cunliffe  Brooke,  M.P.  The  titles  of  these  works 
were  “  A  Study  of  Lamps,”  “  Autumn  Leaves,”  and 
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“  Brambles  ” — all  subjects  painted  with  loving  care 
and  appreciation. 

Miss  Corkling  has  now  commenced  studying 
seriously  at  a  school  of  art,  and  as  she  is  still  very 
young,  and  deeply  attached  to  her  art,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  if  health  and  strength  continue  well,  she 
will  gain  a  fair  place  among  the  ranks  of  English 
Female  Artists. 


Ptorjj  Ann  guffidrt. 

HE  father  of  Mary  Ann  Duffield,  Thomas  Elliot 


Rosenberg,  was  an  artist  and  drawing-master 
of  considerable  local  repute,  and  popular  in  the  city 
of  Bath.  This  city  was  chiefly  Mary  Ann  Rosenberg’s 
own  residence  until  1856. 

From  childhood  Miss  Rosenberg  showed  a  pro¬ 
found  love  of  flowers.  When  she  reached  the  age 
of  fifteen,  she  had  formed  a  rather  extensive  herba¬ 
rium.  This  taste  caused  her  father  to  train  the 
young  lady  as  a  flower  painter.  Oddly  enough,  out 
of  the  five  of  his  children  who  lived  to  become 
artists,  this  daughter  was  the  only  one  principally 
known  in  that  branch  of  art  which  he  practised  least 
himself. 

Although  studying  art  from  a  very  early  age,  Miss 
Rosenberg  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  in  London  until 
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after  her  marriage,  in  1850,  to  the  painter,  Mr. 
William  Duffield, 

This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Bath.  He  is  too 
well  known  as  a  fruit  and  still-life  painter  to  require 
any  particular  mention. 

In  1851  Mrs.  Duffield  was  elected  into  the  New 
Water  Colour  Society,  now  the  Institute,  of  which 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Havis,  was  already  a  member.  Her 
youngest  brother  was  an  associate  of  the  society. 

Mrs.  Duffield  lost  her  beloved  husband  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1863;  but  she  has  two  children — a  son,  who 
has  from  his  cradle  evinced  a  most  unmistakable  talent 
for  art,  and  a  daughter,  younger.  Mr.  Duffield  was 
only  forty-six  when  he  died.  “  He  owed  his  last 
illness,”  says  Mr.  Redgrave,  “to  the  earnest  pursuit 
of  his  profession.  He  was  painting  a  dead  stag, 
which  remained  in  his  studio  for  that  purpose  until 
it  became  extremely  decayed.  Unfortunately  the 
painter,  from  a  prior  illness,  had  lost  his  sense  of 
smell ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  organization  given 
to  warn  us  of  the  presence  of  miasma,  he  continued 
to  work,  unconscious  of  the  danger,  until  infection 
took  place,  which  caused  his  death.” 


YOL.  II. 
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guma  Pan# 

AS  born  at  Bath.  On  the  death  of  her  father, 


she  came  with  her  mother  to  London.  When, 
from  unforeseen  circumstances,  it  became  necessary 
that  Miss  Fitz- James  should  commence  teaching,  she 
was  placed  for  some  months  with  Mr.  Valentine  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  the  eminent  flower  painter.  She  naturally 
then  enjoyed  also  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  his 
talented  wife.  After  the  expiration  of  this  term,  and 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  pupils,  Miss  Fitz-James 
exhibited  a  small  painting  at  a  shop  in  Camden  Town. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  entering  the  shop,  she  was 
informed  that  this  work  was  sold.  An  old  gentleman 
had  been  so  much  struck  by  the  little  drawing  that 
he  was  anxious  to  see  the  painter.  The  name  of  this 
old  gentleman  was  William  Hunt,  and  of  his  kindly, 
flattering  invitation  the  young  aspirant  was  only  too 
glad  to  avail  herself.  She  had  always  been  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  his  beautiful  transcripts  of  nature.  Upon 
calling  at  his  house  in  Stanhope  Street,  she  was 
gratified  to  find  that  he  expressed  great  admiration 
for  the  little  picture  he  had  seen  and  purchased. 

From  that  time  until  his  death  (18G4),  Miss  Fitz- 
James  found  William  Hunt  the  best,  the  kindest  of 
friends,  although  two  years  elapsed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  acquaintance  before  he  would  take  her 
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as  his  pupil.  Having  discontinued  teaching  so  many 
years,  he  feared  to  offend  those  whom  he  had  refused. 

One  morning  in  July,  1863,  when  Miss  Fitz- 
James  went  to  him,  he  was  painting  one  of  his  most 
lovely  pictures — one  composed  of  white  grapes,  two 
peaches,  and  some  holly.  He  told  his  young  visitor 
of  the  difficulty  he  had  met  with  in  procuring  the 
holly,  having  obtained  it  at  last  from  a  stranger,  in 
whose  garden  he  saw  it  at  Hampstead  Heath,  when 
being  driven  out  in  the  little  pony  carriage  belonging 
to  a  friend,  who  used  to  call  and  take  him  for  drives. 
It  was  the  only  time  Miss  Fitz-James  ever  found  her 
dear  old  master  low-spirited ;  it  was  just  after  his 
accident,  and  that  morning  he  had  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  old  friend  and  brother- artist,  William  Mulready. 
The  night  before,  Mr.  Mulready  had  been  at  work 
in  the  Academy,  working,  as  he  used  to  say  himself, 
“  As  if  I  were  drawing  for  the  prize.”  He  was  just 
four  years  the  senior  of  William  Hunt.  Seven  months 
later,  the  mourner  was  himself  laid  to  rest. 

It  was  about  1864  that  Miss  Fitz-James  first  sent 
her  works  to  the  Society  of  Female  Artists — the  ex¬ 
hibition  being  then  held  in  Pall  Mall.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

O 

Murray  was  then  secretary.  To  Miss  Fitz-James’  sur¬ 
prise  and  gratification,  all  her  pictures  were  purchased, 
and  the  following  year,  those  she  sent  were  not  only 
sold,  but  several  commissions  ensued.  One  picture 
of  fruit  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman  named  Dennys. 
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From  the  number  of  applications  afterwards  for  the 
same  picture  she  made  up  her  mind  to  have  it  re¬ 
produced  in  chromo-lithography,  if  she  could  obtain 
Mr.  Dennys’  permission.  This  permission  was  granted 
in  the  most  cordial  terms,  although  the  drawing  had 
been  made  a  present  to  a  gentleman  named  Aumonier. 
The  picture  was  chromo-lithographed  (1867)  by 
Messrs.  Hanhart,  and  came  out  under  the  title  of 
“  Fresh  gathered.”  Two  hundred  copies  at  half  a 
guinea  each  were  ordered  directly  it  was  known  the 
work  was  about  to  be  published. 

Soon  after  this,  Miss  Fitz-James  was  elected 
member  of  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists :  from  that 
period  she  has  had  no  time  to  send  to  other  exhibitions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  she 
exhibited  1868  and  1869.  The  drawing  of  plums  she 
sent  to  the  Academy  in  1868  was  as  much  sought 
after  as  the  one  that  was  published  :  it  was  not  only 
purchased  immediately,  but  brought  many  commissions. 

In  1867  Miss  Fitz-James  had  a  most  interesting 
interview  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  at  his  house  on  Denmark 
Hill.  She  had  greatly  wished  that  he  might  see  some 
of  her  drawings,  having  heard  so  much  about  him  from 
her  late  master,  though  he  assured  her,  “  I  cannot 
think  that  any  pupil  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  can  learn  anything 
from  me — I  also  having  been  one  of  his  pupils.”  The 
visit  proved  a  most  agreeable  one,  especially  as  she 
received  from  Mr.  Ruskin  high  praise.  He  particu- 
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larlj  admired  the  texture  of  her  fruit,  and  prognosti¬ 
cated  a  brilliant  future  for  her. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Miss  Fitz- 
James  has  been  so  much  occupied  with  pupils  and 
commissions  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  devote  so 
much  time  as  she  could  wish  to  painting  for  exhibition. 


Pitria  (bttfriu, 

AU GHTER  of  E.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  J.P.  of  Berri- 
field,  was  born  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wiltshire- 
Her  father  died  when  she  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  A  few  years  later,  on  the  completion  of  her 
education,  Miss  Edmonds  accompanied  her  mother  on 
a  tour  of  about  two  years,  through  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe — six  months  of  which  were  passed  in 
Rome.  In  this  city  Miss  Edmonds  had  the  advantage 
of  mingling  in  the  best  artistic  circles ;  she  constantly 
visited  the  studios  of  all  the  leading  artists,  and  thus 
no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  for  the  taste  and  talent 
she  afterwards  displayed.  She  had  also  the  advantage 
of  a  refined  and  intellectual  companion  in  her  mother, 
who  was  an  accomplished  amateur  and  a  great  lover 
of  art  in  all  its  branches.  Together  they  visited  the 
principal  galleries  and  fine  art  treasures  of  Europe, 
including  those  of  Paris,  Milan,  Florence,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  and  other  places  of  minor  importance. 
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During  her  sojourn  in  Rome,  Miss  Edmonds  de¬ 
voted  herself  chiefly  to  copying  Raffaelle’s  figures 
and  the  pictures  of  the  leading  painters  of  the  Italian 
school ;  she  also  studied  from  the  cast  and  from  life. 
About  two  years  after  her  return  from  the  Continent, 
Miss  Edmonds  married  William  Codings  Lukis,  son 
of  the  late  Thomas  Gudrin,  Esq.,  of  Upton  Hedions 
Manor,  in  the  County  of  Devon. 

The  Guerin  family  is  very  celebrated.  The  name, 
ranking  with  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  is  of  Roman 
origin  —  “  Varinus,”  hence  Warinus,  Guarin,  and, 
after  1550,  Guerin.  In  connection  with  painting  and 
sculpture  it  is  one  wed  known.  The  Guerins  and 
Guarins,  both  French  and  Italian,  have,  as  a  race, 
given  to  the  world,  in  the  course  of  ages,  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen,  soldiers,  poets,  painters,  men  of 
letters,  and  noted  citizens.  In  the  Church  the  name 
has  been  particularly  eminent :  on  its  rod  figure  a 
martyr,  with  saints,  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  numerous  other  dignitaries.  During  the 
Crusades  they  took  a  very  prominent  position,  two 
being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers ;  besides  others  as  distinguished 
knights  of  the  Order.  The  young  French  poet, 
Maurice  de  Guerin,  and  his  sister,  Eugenie,  belonged 
to  this  great  historical  family.  The  Guerins  of  Devon¬ 
shire  are  descendants  of  Daniel  Guerin,  a  Huguenot. 

A  dttle  work  has  been  written  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lukis 
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Guerin,  entitled  “  Huguenot  Guerins  and  their  De¬ 
scendants,”  giving  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
family.  The  book  was  printed  for  private  circulation, 
but  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mrs.  Guerin,  some  years  after  her  marriage,  visited 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  during  her  stay  availed 
herself  of  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Paul  Naftel,  member 
of  the  Old  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colour,  in  land¬ 
scape  painting,  which  branch  of  art  she  followed  for 
some  time.  She  afterwards  turned  her  more  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  still  life,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Hector  Caffieri,  an  artist  of  the  French  school, 
whose  style  suggested  to  Mrs.  Guerin  the  effective  way 
in  which  she  delineates  her  flower  subjects  and  still 
life.  Her  lights  are  very  brilliant,  while  the  shadows 
are  cool,  clear,  and  subdued.  Her  treatment  of  game, 
fish,  etc.,  have  also  gained  for  her  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  One  of  her  large  game  subjects,  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  1875,  is  in  the  possession  of 
R.  E.  Webster,  Esq.,  barrister. 

Mrs.  Guerin  exhibits  in  all  the  principal  galleries 
of  London  and  the  provinces,  and  has  received  con¬ 
stant  praise  and'  encouragement  from  the  critics,  and 
from  collectors. 

% 

One  of  her  pictures  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  season.  The  subject  is  a  group  of 
“  Azaleas.” 
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$Una  Harriett 


AS  born  in  Liverpool.  One  of  her  earliest 


recollections  is  that,  when  a  child,  her  mother 
(Mrs.  Harrison,  the  flower  painter)  used  to  send  her 
with  her  sisters  into  Kensington  Gardens  to  draw, 
and  one  day  the  Princess  Victoria  came  and  looked 
on  as  she  was  sketching. 

Maria  Harrison  was  instructed  by  her  mother. 
For  two  years  she  studied  from  the  bust  in  Paris. 
During  that  time  M.  Millais  taught  her  chalk 
drawing.  On  her  return  to  London  she  utilized  her 
studies  chiefly  by  giving  lessons  in  schools.  In  1847 
she  was  elected  into  the  Water  Colour  Society,  where 
she  exhibits  her  pictures  twice  a  year. 

No  name  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  Maria 
Harrison.  Her  lovely  flower  pieces  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  remark.  Her  two  largest  pictures  are 
“Fresh  from  the  Country,”  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Lucas,  and  “  Church  Decorations,”  bought  by  Miss 
Donnington. 

Miss  Harriet  Harrison,  her  sister,  is  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  her  brilliant,  pure  flower  subjects. 
She  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Lady 
Artists. 


TERESA  HEGG  DE  LAUDERSET. 
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Sms#  gfagg  At  WmAmtt. 

M  ADAME  HEGG  is  not  in  any  sense  an  English¬ 
woman,  nor  does  she  live  in  England,  but  as 
she  has  constantly  contributed  to  our  exhibitions,  it 
may  be  justifiable  to  include  a  slight  sketch  of  her 
life  and  labours. 

Her  artistic  life  commenced  only  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago,  although  she  is  now  forty-five. 
She  began,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  an 
imperious  and  dear  duty — in  order  to  obtain  by  her 
pencil  the  means  of  educating  her  children :  a  son, 
“  toujours  malade,”  now  twenty-one  years  old,  and  a 
daughter,  younger  still.  She  was  born  at  Fribourg, 
in  Switzerland.  The  family  of  De  Lauderset  came 
originally  from  the  country  of  Vaud,  but  in  1561 
one  of  its  members  established  himself  at  Fribourg, 
where  he  was  received  into  the  hundred  families 
then  forming  the  “  Souverains  Seigneurs  ”  of  the 
country.  The  first  Revolution  changed  the  position 
of  the  proud  De  Laudersets.  The  family  was  then 
obliged  to  embark  in  commercial  affairs. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  Teresa  de  Lauderset 
showed  a  decided  talent  for  drawing.  Her  parents 
have  often  told  her  that  when  she  was  only  three 
or  four  years  old,  seeing  that  she  was  so  intelligent, 
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they  permitted  her  to  share  the  studies  and  lessons 
of  an  elder  sister.  But  she  would  not  learn  to  read — 
she  did  not  care  about  writing — she  would  do  nothing 
but  draw,  her  special  study  being  the  human  face,  and 
she  was  particularly  clever  in  catching  a  likeness. 

In  a  family  of  patrician  origin,  la  vie  d’ artiste  was 
not  held  in  any  estimation. 

Mdlle.  de  Lauderset  married  when  very  young. 
She  always  persevered  in  her  artistic  studies,  no 
matter  what  was  done  to  discourage  her,  feeling  she 
could  do  better  things  if  circumstances  only  per¬ 
mitted.  Fate  decided  roughly. 

Madame  Hegg  became  acquainted,  through  a 
sojourn  in  the  mountains,  with  the  lovely  Alpine 
flowers.  From  these,  which  she  eloquently  calls 
“filles  des  hauteurs,”  she,  however,  descended  to 
tamer  roses  and  the  elegant,  civilized  garden  flowers. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Madame  Hegg  has 
established  herself,  with  her  children,  at  Nice,  in 
order  to  obtain  flowers  in  the  winter.  She  has  here 
classes  and  pupils.  In  summer  she  stays  awhile  in 
Switzerland,  her  native  country,  to  seek  the  pure  and 
fresh  air,  and  the  wild  mountain  flowers.  Sometimes 
she  paints  in  oil,  but  prefers  water  colours,  in  which 
she  finds  she  can  render  more  truthfully  the  different 
tints  and  textures  of  her  beloved  flowers.  Painting 
is  with  her  a  passion.  Often  she  declares  that  she 
would  choose  poverty  with  her  pencil  rather  than  the 
highest  position  without  it. 


FLORENCE  E.  LEWIS. 
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J”  S  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  younger  artists. 

Her  first  master  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Montaigne,  from 
whom  she  received  lessons  in  water  colours.  Then 
she  studied  at  the  Lambeth  Schools  with  Mr.  Sparkes. 
When  she  had  studied  at  the  school  for  a  year,  Mr. 
Doulton  commenced  the  Art  Pottery  which  has 
obtained  such  success.  Mr.  Bennett,  an  artist  from 
Staffordshire,  was  engaged  to  instruct  the  young 
artists  in  the  technical  mysteries  of  painting.  Miss 
Lewis  was  one  of  the  first  to  avail  herself  of  the 
advantages  in  connection  with  the  Art  Potteries,  and 
has  worked  there  ever  since,  painting  chiefly  flowers 
and  birds.  She  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  1873, 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  some  water-colour 
drawings,  and  afterwards  at  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham. 


AS  born  at  Inglis  Green,  a  beautiful  place  in 


'*  the  parish  of  Colinton,  near  Edinburgh.  The 
Leith,  a  lovely  little  river  with  high,  wooded  banks, 
runs  past  the  house  of  her  father.  The  village  of 
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Colinton  is  well  known  in  Scotland  as  being  in  the 
midst  of  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery. 

Her  father  came  of  an  old  Ayrshire  family,  the 
MacWhurters,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  James 
the  Second,  when  his  ancestor,  Sir  Ulrick  MacWhurter, 
was  a  remarkable  character  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Some  curious  old  stories  are  told  of  the  sturdy  Mac¬ 
Whurters.  One  is  related  of  Sir  Ulrick.  The  last 
of  the  very  old  stock,  Reginald  MacWhurter,  of 
Blairghuan  Castle,  had  only  two  daughters,  twins. 
One  married  Lord  Kennedy,  and  the  other  her  cousin, 
Sir  Ulrick  MacWhurter.  After  old  MacWhurter’s 
death,  each  of  the  daughters  said  she  was  born  first, 
and  each  husband  naturally  upheld  his  wife’s  claim. 
There  happened  to  be  no  one  left  who  could  really 
tell.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  allow  the  king 
(James  III.)  to  settle  the  matter.  He  was  young  but 
wise.  He  settled  that  the  husbands  were  to  cast  lots, 
the  one  to  ride,  the  other  to  walk,  to  Blairghuan  from 
Edinburgh,  and  whoever  got  there  first  and  kindled 
a  fire  was  to  have  the  estate.  It  fell  to  Ulrick’s 
lot  to  walk,  so  every  one  thought  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  lost  Blairghuan.  The  king  rode  with  Kennedy  ; 
but  as  Sir  Ulrick  had  to  swim  rivers,  cross  mountains, 
and  run  over  and  through  “  bank,  bush  and  fell,”  no 
one  cared  to  go  with  him.  When  Kennedy  got  near 
Blairghuan,  the  king  galloped  his  horse  to  the  top  of 
a  little  hill  (since  called  the  King’s  Mount),  from 
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which  the  castle,  down  in  the  valley,  could  be  seen, 
and  to  his  great  astonishment  volumes  of  smoke 
were  coming  out  of  the  chimneys.  “  Oclzooks  !  ” 
exclaimed  his  Majesty.  “  Whae’er  kindled  that  fire 
maun  either  be  the  deil  or  his  ain  bairn,  Ulrick 
MacWhurter.” 

Miss  MacWhirter’s  father  was  a  paper  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  clever 
astronomer,  geologist,  and  a  man  fond  of  science  and 
art.  His  wife  was  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Laing  (the 
most  eminent  classical  master*  of  his  day  in  Edin¬ 
burgh),  and  sister  of  Major  Alexander  Gordon  Laing, 
the  African  traveller. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  Miss  MacWhirter 
delighted  in  drawing,  especially  in  sketching  land¬ 
scape.  Her  brother  John  (who  was  two  years  her 
junior)  was  also  a  born  artist.  When  only  a  child  of 
ten,  he  began  to  paint  landscapes  from  nature,  while 
Agnes  studied  flowers  from  nature,  afterwards  turning 
her  attention  to  landscape.  A  second  brother  gave 
great  promise  as  a  sculptor.  He  took  the  first  prize 
at  the  School  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh,  when  but  twelve, 
for  the  best  clay  model  of  flowers  and  leaves  (modelled 
from  nature).  All  the  artists  who  saw  his  studies  said 
he  gave  undoubted  promise  for  so  young  a  boy ;  but 
when  he  was  about  fourteen,  he  could  stay  on  land  no 
longer — the  yearning  for  the  sea  became  unconquer¬ 
able,  and  with  the  same  energy  he  had  thrown  into  his 
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modelling  and  wood-carving,  lie  worked  hard  to  be  a 
good  sailor.  He  is  now  captain  of  a  fine  China  clipper 
— a  very  young  captain,  too. 

Miss  MacWhirter  was  entirely  self-taught.  She 
was  the  only  female  member  of  her  family  who  had 
ever  displayed  any  inclination  or  ability  for  artistic 
pursuits.  The  first  landscapes  she  painted — she  had 
never  sketched  or  painted  seriously  in  her  life  before — 
were  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  both  sold  at  once.  One  was  bought  by  the 
Eoyal  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Scotland.  When  she  began  to  exhibit  at 
the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy,  she  always  contributed 
oil  paintings.  Unfortunately,  she  was  able  to  sketch 
from  nature  for  only  two  or  three  years.  After  that 
her  health  became  so  delicate  that  the  doctors  would 
not  allow  her  to  sit  in  the  open  air  to  sketch.  She 
was  obliged  to  give  up  her  favourite  landscapes  and 
oil  pictures,  in  which  she  had  been  so  successful,  and 
take  up  water-colour  studies  of  still  life,  flowers,  and 
works  of  that  character.  She  is  very  successful  as 
a  painter  of  still  life,  though  longing  for  her  old 
studies  in  landscape,  her  taste  lying  more  that  way, 
and  preferring  oil  to  water  colour,  only  the  lighter 
medium  is  best  suited  to  the  kind  of  subjects  she 
now  selects. 

It  is  now  some  six  or  seven  years  since  Miss 
MacWhirter  came  to  London.  All  the  pictures 
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and  drawings  she  produced  when  a  girl  were  sold 
in  Scotland.  She  has  exhibited  only  water-colour 
drawings  in  England.  Since  her  girlhood  her  health 
has  been  so  uncertain  that  she  has  been  able  to  paint 
hardly,  on  an  average,  more  than  a  month  or  two 
in  the  year.  All  the  medical  men  who  have  seen 
her  express  an  opinion  that  sitting  out  in  the  raw 
air  so  much  as  she  did  when  sketching  from  nature 
has  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  her  health  now. 
Fancying  herself  strong,  as  a  girl,  although  warned 
by  rheumatic  fever  when  very  young,  she  used  to  sit 
at  Highland  burnsides,  or  on  the  mountains  all  day 
long,  and  often  wet  through.  When  she  first  began 
sketching  from  nature,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  staying 
frequently  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  in  Scotland,  lodging 
generally  with  two  old  Highland  women,  who  had  a 
cottage  far  up  the  hillside  above  Loch  Eansa.  They 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  young  artist,  but  not 
in  her  work.  They  used  often  to  say,  “  Eh,  Miss 
MaeWhirter,  but  ye’ve  hard,  hard  work  sitting  oot 
on  the  hills  or  at  the  burnsides  a’  day !  I  wadna 
like  to  hae  ye’re  job.  I  wad  raither  shear  a’  day, 
or  look  efter  the  coos  yet.”  But  if  she  was  later 
than  usual  in  getting  back,  they  used  to  come  wan¬ 
dering  up  the  hills,  anxiously  looking  out  for  her. 
One  time  the  water  from  the  hills  came  suddenly 
down  and  flooded  the  burn  she  was  painting  at, 
and  they  came  to  the  place,  when,  not  finding  their 
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favourite,  they  made  great  lamentation  over  her 
imaginary  loss,  howling  and  screeching,  supposing 
her  to  be  drowned  and  carried  away.  But  Miss 
MacWhirter  was  safe  in  the  house,  having  got  over 
the  burn  lower  down,  and  returned  by  another  way. 

In  England,  Miss  MacWhirter  has  exhibited 
generally  in  the  Dudley  and  the  Liverpool  Exhi¬ 
bition — once  at  the  Royal  Academy,  when  her  con¬ 
tribution  was  a  water  colour  called  “  Lamplight :  ” 
a  quantity  of  rich  old  books  and  articles  of  vertu, 
lighted  up  by  an  old  Roman  lamp.  One  of  her 
principal  drawings  in  the  Dudley  was  the  “  Old 
Curiosity  Shop” — a  great  omnium  gatherum  of  old 
books,  brazen,  earthen,  and  china  pots  and  vases, 
old  missals,  old  watches,  and  other  antiquarian 
treasures.  Also  a  larger  drawing,  entitled  the  “  Apo¬ 
thecary’s  Shop,”  illustrating  the  description  given 
by  Romeo  of  the  apothecary’s  shop.  This  work 
was  deservedly  praised.  These  were  the  largest 
drawings  made  by  Miss  MacWhirter.  Another  draw¬ 
ing,  entitled  “In  a  Convent,”  was  exhibited  in  the 
Dudley.  It  was  a  beautiful  old  illuminated  missal, 
resting  against  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  carved  in  wood,  a  rosary  keeping  the  book  open. 
It  was  a  study  in  lamplight  effect.  Another  was 
called  “  Music :  ”  a  group  of  old  music  books,  with 
square-headed  notes,  red  and  black,  on  a  carved  stand, 
and  others  lying  on  the  table,  an  old  ghittern  leaning 
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against  some  books,  over  which  is  partly  thrown  a 


gorgeous  Indian  scarf.  A  rich  piece  of  tapestry  forms 
a  harmonious  background. 

Miss  MacWhirter’s  last  work  is  called  “  Azaleas  ” 
— a  large  drawing,  lately  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool 
Autumn  Exhibition.  It  is  a  fine  plant  of  pink  azaleas, 
growing  in  a  highly  ornamental  brass  “  pot,”  placed 
on  a  black  marble  table.  The  background  is  composed 
of  an  antique  carved  cabinet  and  a  blue  satin  damask 
curtain  fringed  with  gold. 


iartni  and  gumie  Jfray  patm. 

HESE  ladies  have  invariably  declined,  from 


feelings  of  delicacy,  to  make  any  particulars  of 
their  life  public.  However,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  relate.  They  were  both  born  at  Manchester,  and 
both  studied  at  the  Manchester  School  of  Design,  at 
that  time  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  George  Wallis. 
Their  exquisite  groups  of  flowers,  finished  with  almost 
loving  care  and  truthfulness,  are  familiar  to  all  con¬ 
noisseurs,  and  to  the  general  public.  For  the  most 
part,  each  picture  takes  its  name  from  some  flower 
prominently  represented. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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AS  born  at  Hastings.  Her  father’s  family  came 


from  Godrnan Chester,  near  Huntingdon.  Mr. 
Samworth,  like  his  father,  was  in  the  Civil  Service. 
He  was  a  very  good  amateur  artist,  a  friend  and  pupil 
of  old  Mr.  Gastineau. 

Miss  Samworth  was  at  first  induced  to  seriously 
study  drawing  by  Madame  Bodichon’s  example.  She 
had,  however,  no  regular  instruction  for  any  length  of 
time.  Having  received  some  lessons  from  Collingwood 
Smith,  she  went  for  six  months  to  study  in  Henri 
Scheffer’s  studio  in  Paris  (1851-2),  with  six  or  seven 
girls,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian.  He  was  an  amus¬ 
ing,  lively  old  man,  who  took  much  pains  with  his 
lady  pupils.  The  instruction  was  chiefly  painting  in 
oils  from  plaster  casts,  but  instead  of  using  merely 
brown  or  black,  as  is  taught  in  England,  the  pupils 
had  the  whole  range  of  colours  given  them,  blue,  red, 
yellow,  etc.,  and  had  to  combine  them,  so  as  to  give 
the  local  colours  of  the  cast  the  coloured  reflections 
from  surrounding  objects,  etc.  Henri  Scheffer  had 
some  very  clever  pupils,  who,  although  girls  under 
twenty,  painted  portraits  most  excellently ;  so,  probably, 
the  way  of  instruction  was  good.  The  girls  took  their 
luncheon,  and  remained  all  day.  There  was  a  good 
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deal  of  play  as  well  as  study,  as  the  master  only 
visited  the  students  occasionally,  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time ;  and  one  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
game  of  shuttlecock,  Ary  Scheffer  came  in  with  his 
brother,  creating  great  dismay  and  consternation. 
Sometimes  the  girls  had  small  pictures  of  Ary’s  to 
copy  from,  and  sometimes  living  models. 

For  a  short  time  before  this,  Miss  Sam  worth 
attended  the  Public  Drawing  School,  at  that  time 
instructed  by  Rosa  Bonheur  and  her  sister,  Madame 
Perrault. 

Rosa  Bonheur  came  twice  a  week  for  an  hour  or 
two  :  the  rest  of  the  instruction  was  undertaken  by 

i 

her  sister — affectionately  regarded  by  the  girls  as 
“very  nice,”  and  whose  pictures  were  considered 
by  them  worthy  of  admiration.  The  instruction 
was  principally  in  chalk  or  charcoal,  from  the  flat 
or  round. 

Miss  Samworth  was  much  impressed  by  the  talent 
evidenced  by  the  girls  both  at  this  school  and  at 
Scheffer’s  studio  :  she  imagined  they  showed  far  more 
ability  than  an  equal  number  of  English  girls. 

Miss  Samworth  also  had  lessons,  two  series,  from 
Mr.  Skinner  Prout,  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  from  which  she  received  much  benefit, 
and  from  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 

She  sent  some  water-colour  landscapes  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  some  minor  exhibitions,  and  her 
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first  pen-and-ink  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1867  —  “Fir  Trees;”  and  the  next 
year,  “Early  Morning.”  Every  year  since,  she  has 
contributed  subjects  in  pen  and  ink,  except  three 
seasons,  once  when  she  was  rejected,  and  twice  when 
she  failed  to  send.  She  has  for  five  or  six  years 
exhibited  at  the  Dudley — latterly,  flowers  in  water 
colours  :  also  pen-and-ink  etchings  at  the  Black  and 
White  Exhibition.  Her  best  drawings  are,  perhaps, 
“  A  Summer  Evening,”  hung  on  the  line  the  year  the 
Royal  Academy  removed  to  Burlington  House  ;  “  A 
Summer  Night,”  the  next  year  at  the  Academy,  also 
on  the  line;  and  “A  Winter  Evening,”  at  the  Black 
and  White,  1874.  She  had  two  etchings  in  the  first 
International  Exhibition. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  many  other  duties,  Miss 
Samworth  has  never  been  able  to  finish  any  very  large 
number  of  drawings. 

Her  brother,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  was  con¬ 
sidered  very  talented  as  an  artist. 


£u$annalt  £odtn. 


M  ISS  SODEN’S  father  was  a  literary  man,  a  late 
graduate  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  unknown  as  a  writer,  contributing  almost 
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exclusively  to  the  daily  journals.  As  an  amateur,  he 
drew  with  refined  taste  and  feeling.  He  died  in  1859. 
Miss  Soden  was  born  at  Broenston,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire.  In  her  childhood  she  was  considered  to  have  a 
gift  for  drawing,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a 
student  at  the  School  of  Art,  South  Kensington,  where 
she  gained  local  medals,  and  (twice)  first-class  cer¬ 
tificates  for  drawing  and  painting. 

Her  first  picture  was  exhibited  in  Suffolk  Street, 
1867.  Her  first  (and  only)  picture  in  oils  was  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1868.  The  same  year  she  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Manchester  a  water-colour  drawing, “Plums,” 
which  was  purchased  for  a  prize  in  the  Art  Union  of 
Great  Britain.  Since  then,  Miss  Soden  has  exhibited 
at  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists,  at  the  Dudley,  and  in 
different  provincial  galleries.  In  1875  she  exhibited 
“  Wild  Apples,”  spoken  of  as  “a  clever  drawing.” 
Another  excellent  picture  in  water  colours  was 


“  Roses.” 


garnet  ftanmml 

ORWICH  is  remarkable  as  being  the  birthplace 


of  many  artists.  Among  others  are  the  Cromes, 
the  Cotmans,  and  the  Stannards.  The  late  Miss 
Brightwell  was  a  native  of  this  city.  Her  etchings 
were  justly  admired — some  of  them  have  been  placed 
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in  the  British  Museum.  Lady  Eastlake,  widow  of  the 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  also  a  native. 
To  Norwich  belongs  the  credit  of  opening  the  first 
provincial  exhibition,  arranged  by  a  society  (now 
extinct)  of  which  the  famous  Old  Crome  was  pre¬ 
sident. 

Alfred  Stannard  and  his  brother  Joseph  enjoyed 
a  high  local  reputation  for  artistic  talent.  Alfred 
painted  and  exhibited  landscapes,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  warm  praise.  Some  of  his  works  partook 
much  of  the  Flemish  style  of  art,  although  he  always 
selected  home  scenes.  He  exhibited  chiefly  from  1825 
to  1828.  Joseph  was  a  marine  painter,  but  died  young, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  painted  fruit,  flowers,  and  still 
life.  This  lady  obtained  three  gold  Isis  medals  from  the 
Society  of  Arts — one  in  1820,  another  in  ’21,  and  one 
in  ’28.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Coppin,  was  an  amateur 
artist,  and  gained  honours  from  the  same  society. 

Miss  Stannard — born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter 
per  Mountergate  (birthplace  also  of  old  Crome) — is 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Alfred  Stannard,  and  has  a 
brother  who  is  an  artist,  though  his  works  are  but 
little  known,  as  he  does  not  exhibit  in  Londou. 

Being  always  surrounded  by  artists  and  their 
works,  Miss  Stannard  naturally  desired  to  become  a 
painter,  and  selected  fruit,  flowers,  and  still  life  as 
offering  convenient  opportunities  for  studying  from 
nature.  All  her  pictures  are  faithfully  painted  from  the 
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actual  objects,  not  from  studies.  She  first  exhibited  in 
London  about  1852-3,  at  the  Boyal  Academy  and 
British  Institution,  continuing  to  do  so  yearly  until 
the  latter  gallery  closed,  since  which  time  she  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists,  being  one  of 
its  members. 

At  the  beginning  of  1857,  Miss  Stannard  received 
a  very  flattering  tribute,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  George  Nicol,  Secretary  of  the  British  Institution. 
Having  informed  her  of  the  sale  of  a  fruit  piece  by  her, 
he  continued — “  I  cannot  refrain  from  taking  this 
opportunity  of  telling  you  that  Mr.  Lance  said  to  me 
on  the  varnishing  day,  ‘Mr.  Nicol,  it  is  really  too  bad 
to  place  such  a  picture  as  that  upon  the  walls’ — 
pointing  to  your  circular  picture.  ‘  Why  ?  ’  ‘  Because 
it  is  so  good.’  We  then  walked  up  to  it,  and  he  ad¬ 
mired  it  throughout,  but  especially  the  painting  of  the 
grapes,  which  he  said  was  beautiful.  ‘  I  like  to  see 
such  things ;  they  put  me  on  my  mettle.’  I  asked  him 
if  he  knew  whom  it  was  painted  by.  He  answered, 

‘  No.’  ‘  It  is  by  a  lady,  Miss  Stannard.’  ‘  Then  it  does 
her  infinite  credit.’  I  took  him  to  your  other  picture, 
which  he  was  also  much  pleased  with,  but  the  circular 
one  seems  to  be  the  favourite  with  him.  His  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  merits  of  your  pictures  must,  I  think,  be 
gratifying  for  you  to  hear.”  This  work  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Charles  Prater,  of  Charing  Cross. 

Miss  Stannard  received  a  gratifying  invitation 
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from  the  Committee  of  the  Female  School  of  Art,  in 
1871,  through  the  superintendent  and  secretary,  Miss 
Gann,  asking  her  to  be  one  of  the  judges  in  awarding 
the  Queen’s  gold  medal,  and  also  some  scholarships,  in 
the  School.  From  ill  health,  she  was  unable  to  accept 
this  compliment. 

As  a  fruit  painter  Miss  Stannard  holds  quite  a 
position  of  her  own.  In  all  the  qualities  of  imitative 
art  her  fruit  pieces  are  excellent.  “  Luscious  bloom, 
minute  pencilling,  and  a  stereoscopic  rotundity  of 
form  which  makes  the  objects  look  as  if  they  might  be 
lifted  from  the  canvas,”  were  the  remarks  passed  by  a 
critic  on  one  of  her  groups.  “  Mr.  Lance  must  take 
care  of  his  laurels,”  said  another.  Not  only  is  Miss 
Stannard  very  perfect  in  imitation  of  texture,  but  good 
in  composition,  and  skilful  in  colouring. 

Most  of  her  pictures  are  given  a  title  expressive  of 
the  immediate  subject,  or  called  “Fruit;”  therefore  if 
specified  individually,  the  names  would  form  but  a 
dry  catalogue. 


and  |lmwf  Ccrww. 

ARY  VERNON  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  W. 


H.  Vernon,  Esq.,  the  landscape  painter.  From 
her  father  she  received  all  her  art-  education,  with 
her  three  sisters,  Norah,  Florence,  and  Ellen.  Miss 
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Vernon’s  first  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Society  of 
Lady  Artists  when  she  was  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
It  was  a  group  of  fruit,  painted  from  nature,  in  oil. 
The  following  year  she  exhibited  at  the  Society  of 
Artists,  Birmingham,  continuing  to  send  there  regularly 
since.  She  has  also  exhibited  in  London  and  other 
places.  Until  lately  she  has  painted  flowers,  but  now 
she  chiefly  paints  pictures  of  dead  game,  with  which 
she  has  been  very  successful.  Some  of  her  flower 
groups  have  been  pronounced  “  worthy  of  Miss 
Mutrie.”  She  draws  well,  and  colours  brilliantly. 

Florence  Vernon  has  had  from  childhood  a  pas¬ 
sionate  fondness  for  wild  birds  and  animals,  and  has 
studied  and  petted  almost  everything — from  a  grass¬ 
hopper  to  a  fox.  The  wild  birds  have  not  the  least 
fear  of  her.  If  there  is  a  nest  about  she  is  sure  to 
find  it ;  and  when  she  has  been  sitting  before  it  some 
time  painting,  the  parent  birds  will  let  her  feed  the 
young  ones  in  the  nest,  and  even  allow  her  to  stroke 
their  own  backs  with  her  fingers  whilst  they  are 
sitting,  and  will  look  up  into  her  face,  with  little 
bright  trustful  eyes.  She  has  a  strange  power  of 
winning  the  affections  of  all  wild  creatures.  At  various 
times  she  has  owned  many  birds,  keeping  them  in 
cages  with  the  doors  open,  so  that  they  could  go  or 
stay  at  pleasure :  this  they  used  to  do,  flying  about  the 
garden  and  fields,  and  coming  in  continually  during 
the  day,  and  always  home  to  then  perch  at  night. 
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When  she  was  about  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
Florence  Yernon  wrote  and  illustrated  a  quaint  story 
about  one  of  these  little  ones,  who  had,  she  supposed, 
strayed  too  far  to  find  its  way  home  again — at  all 
events,  it  never  did  come  back — which  gave  her  great 
trouble.  She  touchingly  described  its  distress,  sor¬ 
rowings,  and  bitter  regrets  at  being  obliged  to  stay 
away  from  its  happy  home :  detailing  all  its  imaginary 
experiences  with  wonderful  insight,  finishing  up,  of 
course,  with  a  moral,  that  little  birds  and  children 
should  be  content  with,  and  not  stray  too  far  from, 
their  pleasant,  safe  homes.  About  the  same  time  she 
made  a  really  marvellous  design,  full  of  imaginative 
power,  which  she  called  “  Angels  bringing  the  Spirits 
of  the  Just  to  God.”  The  angels  were  represented 
flying  upwards  to  the  throne,  conveying  the  spirits, 
in  the  shape  of  pure,  steady,  upright  flames  of  fire, 
on  the  outstretched  palms  of  their  hands.  This  little 
drawing  was  not  preserved,  but  another,  done  at  the 
same  time,  has  been  carefully  treasured.  It  is  drawn 
in  pencil  on  one  of  the  pages  of  an  old  copy-book, 
aud  is  almost  faultless  as  a  composition.  A  man 
stands  leaning  against  a  tree  in  a  wood,  dreaming 
apparently,  or  quietly  watching.  Amid  the  crowded 
branches  of  the  trees  tiny  fairy  forms  play  frolic¬ 
some  pranks  ;  all  is  drawn  neatly  and  firmly,  even 
diminutive  coaches  being  touched  in  with  skilful 
fingers.  The  design  has  more  the  appearance  of  an 
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illustration  to  a  German  fairy  book  than  the  effort 
of  a  young  English  child  of  tender  years. 

As  Florence  Yernon  grew  up,  she  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  limit  herself  to  one  branch  of  art,  and  so  she 
has  chosen  wild  birds  and  their  haunts,  and  domestic 
pets,  with  which  she  is  very  successful.  But  she  has 
ranged  over  every  imaginable  subject — anything  and 
everything,  from  the  simple  daisy  to  heaven  and  the 
angels.  Every  one  is  charmed  with  her  pictures, 
because  she  enters  into  the  inner  life,  as  it  were,  of 
the  birds  and  other  gentle  creatures. 


<$mm»  3W#lt*r. 


HE  father  of  this  artist,  the  late  Edward  Walter, 


was  the  youngest  son  and  last  surviving  child 
of  Edward  Walter,  Esq.,  coroner  for  the  eastern  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  a  solicitor.  Miss 
Walter’s  father  was  forty-four  years  in  her  Majesty’s 
Civil  Service,  being  principal  of  the  first  branch  in 
the  Long  Room  Customs,  London.  He  was  born  in 
London,  as  was  his  wife,  Jane  Elizabeth,  and  their  two 
daughters,  of  whom  Emma  is  the  elder.  Mr.  Walter 
died  at  Watford,  Herts,  in  1870,  in  his  seventy-second 
year  ;  but  Mrs.  Walter  is  still  living. 

Miss  Emma  Walter  was  a  mere  child,  only  five 
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years  old,  when  she  made  her  first  attempts  with  a 
pencil.  Her  mother  had  been  drawing,  and  quitted 
the  room  to  receive  a  visitor.  During  her  absence,  the 
imitative  little  lady  took  up  one  of  the  pencils,  and 
made  a  creditable  essay.  From  that  time  she  found 
her  chief  delight  in  drawing  everything  she  could  see, 
not  only  from  the  flat,  but,  by  her  father’s  desire,  from 
real  objects  :  every  day  he  insisted  she  must  show 
him  something  in  the  way  of  a  chair,  glass,  jug,  vase, 
or  any  other  simple  model.  She  was  almost  entirely 
self-taught,  receiving  a  year’s  instruction  from  two 
very  inefficient  masters,  both  acknowledging  the  hu¬ 
miliating  fact  that  she  knew  nearly  as  much  of  drawing 
as  they  did  themselves.  At  sixteen,  she  took  some 
lessons  in  flower  painting  from  Mr.  Holland,  in  a 
class.  At  twenty-one  she  was  at  school  in  Calais, 
and  learned  chalk  drawing  and  perspective  for  three 
months  only.  This  is  all  the  teaching  she  has  ever 
received.  But  she  has  studied  constantly  from  nature, 
the  best  of  teachers. 

When  a  young  girl,  Miss  Walter’s  health  was  not 
sufficiently  robust  to  admit  of  her  going  out  to  sketch 
or  study  landscape  ;  and  as  her  sister  married  early, 
and  she  was  then  the  only  daughter  at  home,  far  too 
precious  to  her  father  to  be  allowed  out  of  his  sight 
for  many  hours  together,  her  opportunities  of  open- 
air  study  were  limited.  As  her  home  was  in  London, 
her  chances  of  pursuing  landscape  painting  were  still 
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further  diminished.  She  therefore  turned  her  atten¬ 
tion  more  exclusively  to  the  delineation  of  flowers. 
Commencing  to  exhibit  in  1855,  when  she  sent  two 
pictures  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  she  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  ever  since,  with  great  success,  all  her 
pictures  being  bought  by  collectors,  and  the  critics 
being  cordial  in  their  notices.  Her  first  two  pictures 
were  well  placed  ;  one,  entitled  “  Fresh  gathered,”  was 
commented  on  by  the  press  as  being  the  best  flower 
subject  in  water  colours  in  the  exhibition.  This  suc¬ 
cess  encouraged  her  to  go  on,  especially  as  the  work 
gained  for  her  three  commissions.  The  year  after 
(1856),  she  sent  three  pictures  to  the  Academy.  All 
were  accepted  and  well  hung,  and  two  sold  to  a  well- 
known  liberal  connoisseur. 

About  1857,  Miss  Walter  was  elected  a  member 
(the  twelfth)  of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists.  Ever 
since  that  period  she  has  taken  the  warmest  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  society,  considering  that  a 
large  portion  of  her  own  success  is  due  to  her  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  Many  lady  artists  besides  herself 
owe  much  to  the  society,  especially  since  it  has  come 
under  the  skilful  management  of  the  highly  esteemed 
honorary  secretary,  Miss  Mary  Atkinson — a  lady  who 
devotes  her  life  to  the  interests  of  lady  artists  in 
general,  and  rising  young  aspirants  in  particular.  Her 
kind  consideration  in  the  sale  of  clever  productions  by 
beginners  has  encouraged  many,  and  helped  to  bring 
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forward  more  than  one  now  happy  in  the  sunshine  of 
reputation  and  prosperity. 

In  1872,  Miss  Walter  was  elected  unanimously  an 
associate  of  the  Liverpool  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  and  the  same  year  received  a  first-class  bronze 
medal  for  a  water-colour  drawing  of  flowers  and  fruit 
from  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. 

Miss  Walter  exhibits  at  most  of  the  London  and 
provincial  exhibitions,  and  is  usually  successful  in 
selling  her  works.  One  gentleman  has  purchased  ten 
of  her  pictures  from  the  Lady  Artists,  others  three 
or  four.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  just  satisfaction 
to  Miss  Walter  that  she  has  never  sold  to  a  friend, 
therefore  she  has  incurred  no  obligation  to  any  one — 
no  one  can  say  they  patronized  her  through  a  species 
of  favouritism. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  her  subjects,  as  the  titles 
distinguish  them  very  slightly  from  one  another. 
“Fresh  gathered”  and  “Just  gathered”  have  done 
duty  over  and  over  again  as  names.  To  almost  all 
her  pictures  they  are  appropriate.  Few  can  rival  this 
admired  artist  in  brilliancy  of  colouring  or  the  dewy 
freshness  of  her  floral  groups.  In  sweetness  and 
purity  of  colouring,  she  may  be  said  to  take  a  place  of 
her  own.  Six  of  her  most  beautiful  and  imaginative 
subjects  have  appeared  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Lady  Artists  for  the  season  1876. 


ANIMAL  PAINTERS. 

§olto»  §®rtow. 

HT  seems  very  unaccountable  that  animal  paint¬ 
ing  should  not  be  a  favourite  branch  of 
the  profession  with  lady  artists.  Scarcely 
any  among  them,  at  home  or  abroad,  have  been 
distinguished  for  power,  or  even  moderate  skill, 
in  delineating  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes.  The  name 
of  Rosa  Bonheur  presents  itself,  but  only  as  a 
splendid  exception  to  a  puzzling  rule.  h  or  in 
ordinary  daily  life,  ladies  are  extremely  fond  of 
animals — some  like  to  study  even  mice  and  owls 
and  they  like  pictures  representing  pets  ;  but  when 
they  take  up  a  pencil,  almost  any  subject  is  chosen 
in  preference  to  animals. 

Among  the  very  few  who  have  selected  animals  is 
Miss  Hannah  Bolton  Barlow.  This  lady  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Little  Hadham,  near  Bishop’s  Stortford, 
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Herts.  When  she  was  only  a  few  years  of  age  her 
father,  Benjamin  Irlam  Barlow,  removed  with  his 
numerous  family  to  the  Grange,  Hatfield,  Broad  Oak, 
Essex,  where,  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
a  small  estate,  he  gratified  his  taste  for  country  life, 
while  retaining  his  appointment  as  a  bank  manager, 
a  position  which  he  held  upwards  of  twenty-five  years, 
though  he  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
two.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  love  of  art,  and 
his  especial  fondness  for  animals,  and  indulgence  in 
allowing  his  children  a  great  variety  of  pets,  combined 
with  his  example  as  a  thoughtful  and  loving  observer 
of  nature,  materially  aided  in  developing  the  talent 
which  Miss  Barlow  from  early  childhood  evinced  for 
the  delineation  of  animal  form  and  character ;  and 
two  years  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  18GG, 
she  entered  upon  the  study  of  art  as  a  profession. 

In  1868  Miss  Barlow  was  introduced  to  Mr.  John 
Sparkes,  the  head  master  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art 
and  Design,  and  has  continued  her  studies  under  his 
able  superintendence  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  her 
other  artistic  engagements  have  permitted.  In  1871, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sparkes,  she  commenced,  in 
the  potteries  of  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  the  artistic 
decoration  of  pottery  in  the  incised  style  originally 
known  as  Sgraffito,  but  now  included  with  the  various 
ornamental  designs  in  pottery  for  which  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  Co.  have  attained  so  wide  a  celebrity  under 
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the  general  designation  of  Doulton  ware,  and  she  is  as 
yet  chiefly  known  as  an  artist  by  her  spirited  outlines 
on  the  many  elegant  forms  of  that  ware.  Of  Miss 
Barlow’s  designs  in  Sgraffito  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  spoke 
thus,  in  his  lecture  to  the  students  of  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art,  May,  1872  :  “Her  art  is  living  art — 
derived  from  close  and  sympathetic  study  of  life,  and 
having  life  in  it,  and  so  working  freely,  joyously,  and 
profusely,  as  all  life  works — not  in  a  dead,  dull,  and 
formal  fashion  by  line  and  rule,  as  mechanical  dex¬ 
terity  works.” 

Miss  Barlow’s  facility  of  design  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  her  sketches,  chiefly  of  animals,  on  the 
Doulton  ware,  are  all  original,  mostly  executed  without 
any  previous  outline,  and  never  reproduced,  though 
some  thousands  are  annually  completed. 

A  brother  and  sister  of  Miss  Barlow  are  also  pro¬ 
fessional  artists. 


WAS  born  in  London.  When  only  four  months 
old,  she  lost  her  mother.  In  the  first  instance 
Miss  Desvignes  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  a 
pianist,  but  on  her  showing  some  ability  for  painting, 
her  father,  the  late  Herbert  Clayton  Desvignes,  an 
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animal  painter  of  some  merit,  took  her  in  hand  and 
gave  her  instruction.  On  his  losing  his  sight,  when 
Miss  Desvignes  was  about  twenty,  suddenly  finding 
their  means  of  support  gone,  the  young  girl  turned 
her  attention  to  the  stage.  Having  studied  under 
Mrs.  Stirling,  she  made  her  first  appearance  with  an 
amateur  company,  calling  herself  Miss  Emily  de 
Vigne.  The  performance  (March,  1865)  was  for 
“  the  benefit  of  a  baronet  and  his  family  reduced  to 
great  poverty.”  It  was  under  the  patronage  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  and  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince 
Alfred,  and  other  persons  of  influence.  The  young 
debutante  had  every  advantage  :  she  was  slight  and 
petite  in  figure,  pleasing  in  face,  graceful  in  her 
movements,  acting  with  a  bright,  quick  intelligence 
and  abandon,  speaking  very  distinctly.  Afterwards 
she  appeared  in  an  amateur  performance  given  on 
behalf  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art. 

Her  success  led  to  Miss  Desvignes’  playing  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  that  season,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  late  Walter  Montgomery.  That  gentleman 
offered  her  an  engagement  at  Nottingham,  whither 
he ‘was  about  to  go.  But  on  account  of  her  poor 
father’s  affliction,  she  was  unable  to  leave  London. 

For  a  short  time,  at  the  close  of  1865,  Miss 
Desvignes  appeared  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  playing 
the  character  of  Rachel  Hey  wood,  in  Douglas  Jerrold’s 
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“  Rent  Day.”  The  part  was  one  affording  the  fullest 
scope  for  displaying  the  most  amiable  and  heroic 
qualities  of  woman  under  critical  and  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  Even  on  her  first  appearance,  Miss  Desvignes 
sustained  this  character  with  considerable  power  and 
feeling. 

Immediately  afterwards,  she  married  a  gentleman 
named  Bicknell,  returning  once  more  to  her  painting, 
which  she  has  never  relinquished  since.  Her  most 
favourite  studies  are  from  sheep.  Her  pictures  are 
quietly  and  tenderly  drawn,  with  much  mellowness 
of  colour  and  delicate  play  of  light,  always  finished 
with  care.  They  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Suffolk  Street,  and  various  provincial 
galleries. 


§vattoittf  Ivittfl. 


M  ISS  KING  is  better  known  as  a  novelist  than 
as  a  painter. 

Born  at  Dromaret,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  Ireland, 
in  1844— just  two  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
terrible  famine — she  remembers  in  a  hazy  manner 
one  or  two  incidents  of  privation  connected  with  the 
calamity  of  ’47.  Her  father  was  a  country  gentleman 
of  good  position,  but  not  very  large  means,  and  Katha- 
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rine  was  one  of  a  particularly  numerous  family.  Long 
before  she  could  read — though  she  mastered  that 
science  at  an  unusually  early  age — she  was  addicted  to 
trying  to  draw  horses,  but  never  had  any  lessons  until 
she  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  she  was  at  school  in  England.  She  was  then 
supposed  to  learn  drawing  :  but  after  having  been  kept 
for  a  half-year  at  straight  strokes,  which  constituted 
the  master’s  idea  of  teaching,  that  gentleman  gave  her 
up  as  a  hopeless  subject,  telling  her  mistress  she  could 
never  learn  to  draw.  It  happened  that,  a  day  or  two 
before,  the  mistress  had  seen  some  sketches  of  horses 
made  by  Miss  King,  and  she  at  once  accused  the 
young  lady  of  obstinacy  in  not  copying  the  master’s 
examples.  Miss  King  began  to  cry,  and  said,  “If  he 
would  give  me  animals,  I  could  do  them  ;  but  I  cant 
do  straight  strokes.”  The  master  scouted  the  idea, 
saying,  “No  one  could  do  animals  who  could  not  do 
the  other.”  But  the  mistress  persuaded  him  to  give 
the  troublesome  pupil  a  further  trial,  and  next  drawing 
day  he  brought  her  a  few  “  heads,”  which  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  copying  in  a  manner  that  astonished  him. 

After  that,  Miss  King  was  left  to  her  own  devices, 
given  prints  from  Landseer’s  pictures  to  copy,  but  no 
instruction  whatever  as  to  how  that  task  was  to  be 
attempted.  The  master  honestly  said  “  he  did  not 
profess  to  teach  animals,”  adding  that  he  thought  the 
child’s  efforts  wonderful.  The  year  before  she  quitted 
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school,  having  been  allowed  to  run  wild  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  she  was  placed  under  the  teaching  of  a  lady  artist, 
sister  of  a  late  celebrated  Royal  Academician.  This 
lady  was  fairly  horrified  at  the  bad  habits  her  pupil 
had  acquired,  and  spent  the  year  simply  endeavouring 
to  eradicate  faults,  first  in  pencil  drawing,  and  then  in 
painting.  The  result  was  that  when  Katharine  King 
left  school,  she  knew  that  whht  she  used  to  do  was 
wrong,  but  had  no  idea  how  to  do  what  was  right. 
To  save  her  life  she  could  not  have  drawn  a  stone  or 
coloured  it  from  nature,  and  after  a  few  attempts  when 
she  arrived  at  home,  gave  up  artistic  study  in  disgust. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  longing  she  had  to 
“  draw  ”  gained  the  old  ascendancy  over  her,  and  she 
would  take  a  pencil  and  little  notebook  into  the 
fields,  and  sketch  the  horses  grazing.  Only  horses :  at 
that  time  not  caring  much  about  any  other  animals, 
and  she  never  essayed  anything  in  the  shape  of  back¬ 
ground.  By  means  of  this  species  of  study,  Miss 
King  attained  some  proficiency  in  drawing  the  friend 
of  man,  that  noble  creature.  She  had  even  a  dim 
notion  about  colouring  her  favourites. 

In  1868  her  father  was  shot  when  going  to  poll 
at  a  contested  election.  On  the  occurrence  of  that 
unhappy  event,  the  family  went  to  live  in  Dublin. 
Having  only  a  limited  fortune  to  rely  on,  Miss  King 
resolved  to  adopt  literature  as  a  profession,  and  turned 
to  novel-writing. 
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The  year  after  her  father’s  death,  Miss  King’s  elder 
brother  came  home  from  Australia  to  look  after  family 
affairs.  On  preparing  to  return  to  the  colonies,  he 
persuaded  Katharine  and  two  other  sisters  to  go  with 
him.  But  soon  after  arriving  in  Australia,  Katharine 
found  that  circumstances  made  it  expedient  for  her 
to  come  back  again :  she  returned,  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  spring  published  her  first  novel.  The  trip 
to  Australia  had  considerably  reduced  her  capital, 
and  after  having  endeavoured  for  four  years  to  realize 
an  income  by  writing  (which  she  found  paid  badly), 
she  resolved  to  go  to  London,  and  try  for  some  literary 
employment. 

Just  previous  to  taking  that  step,  Miss  King  was 
staying  with  some  friends  in  the  country.  To  while 
away  time,  she  volunteered  to  take  a  portrait  of  the 
pony  belonging  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  The 
offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  lady,  wdio  insisted, 
however,  that  the  animal  should  be  represented  as 
harnessed  in  the  Croydon  carriage,  and  two  pet  dogs 
included  in  the  group  thus  made.  Miss  King  agreed 
to  the  Croydon,  it  being,  as  she  pathetically  remarked, 
“  sure  of  standing  still,”  but  declared  she  “  could  not 
do  dogs.” 

“  I  hate  nonsense  I  ”  frankly  observed  her  friend. 
“  Any  one  who  can  do  horses  can  do  dogs,  and  you 
must  do  them.” 

So  Miss  King  did  do  them,  and  her  friends  were 
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so  much  pleased  with  the  likeness  that  they  urged 
her  to  take  up  animal  portrait  painting  in  London. 
But  it  was  not  until  Miss  King  found  that  literary 
employment  was  not  readily  obtainable  that  she 
thought  seriously  of  this  advice.  Then  she  considered 
the  subject  carefully,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
order,  which  turned  out  so  well  that  it  brought  four 
more  at  once  :  and  since  then,  one  commission  has 
followed  another  without  interruption. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a  very  distinguished 
master  of  animal  painting,  Miss  King  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  her  art  more  fully  than  she  ever 
did  before.  She  has  not  as  yet  exhibited,  generally 
being  unable  to  obtain  permission  from  the  owners 
of  the  animals.  Her  strongest  characteristic  is  per¬ 
haps  individuality  of  expression.  For  she  has  always 
believed  that  every  animal  has  as  much  personal 
expression  as  a  human  being. 


Part)  pttbut  prssdmrr. 


/^VNLY  by  education,  and  by  love  and  esteem  for 
our  country,  is  Miss  Kirschner  English.  But 
she  exhibits  in  the  London  galleries,  and  is  already 
becoming  known  to  the  English  art-public  as  a  painter 
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of  animals — that  difficult  branch,  so  little  cared  for  in 
general  by  lady  artists.  Her  latest  contribution  is  a 
life-size  study  of  “  Oxen,”  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Lady  Artists  (1876),  which  has  attracted  much 
attention  from  its  power  and  truth  to  nature. 

Miss  Kirschner  was  born,  1852,  in  Prague.  While 
she  was  yet  a  very  young  child,  her  family  left  town 
for  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  there  her  home  has 
ever  since  been  fixed. 

When  she  was,  as  she  quaintly  says,  “not  three 
feet  high,”  her  mother  determined  she  should  be  a 
painter.  Accordingly,  she  was  taught  drawing  from 
her  earliest  childhood.  Unfortunately,  it  was  presented 
as  an  irksome  task,  and  she  grew  to  regard  it  as  very 
tiresome.  Later  on,  she  was  sent  to  Vienna,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Hansch,  she  learnt — to 
thoroughly  abhor  painting.  It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
impossible  for  her  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  her 
parents:  she  could  only  strive  to  avoid  the  yoke  by 
changing  its  burden  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other, 
in  trying  a  change  of  masters — but  vainly. 

M.  Lier  gave  the  unwilling,  wearied  student  her 
first  sound  notions  on  art,  and  showed  her  its  beauty 
and  attractiveness. 

In  1871  Miss  Kirschner  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
landscapes  of  not  much  importance,  being  under  the 
tuition  of  M.  Lier  at  the  time.  She  sold  her  two 
first  pictures  at  two  different  German  exhibitions  on 
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the  same  day,  and  she  frankly  confesses  to  having 
“  literally  danced  for  joy.” 

One  day  she  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  cow’s 
head,  and  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  at  the  animal, 
and  then,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  she  painted  a 
life-size  study  of  the  head.  This  work  was  sent  to 
England,  and  sold  to  a  collector  in  Norwich.  Ever 
since  that  time  she  has  been  painting  cattle,  the  charm 
of  their  rich  and  varied,  though  sober,  colouring  having 
inspired  her  with  a  positive  love  of  the  creatures. 

But  in  1873  she  saw  a  picture  by  Jules  Dupre. 
This  was  a  splendid  revelation,  a  ray  of  divine  light. 
Night  and  day  that  work  glowed  before  her  imagina¬ 
tion.  She  bribed  the  guardians  of  the  exhibition 
where  it  was  placed,  obtained  entrance  to  the  rooms 
two  hours  before  the  public,  and  there,  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  her  canvas  perched  on  a  chair,  she  made  a  copy 
of  the  picture  with  extreme  rapidity.  All  that  summer 
Miss  Kirschner  painted  with  impassioned  delight.  In 
the  winter  the  family  removed  to  Paris,  and  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival,  her  mother  took  her  to 
M.  Jules  Dupre. 

The  master  received  his  visitors  kindly,  but  simply 
advised  the  young  aspirant  to  study  in  the  Louvre. 
Madame  Duprd  gently  drew  his  attention  to  a  parcel 
of  studies  Miss  Kirschner  had  brought. 

“  Voyons  cela,”  said  the  painter,  smilingly,  as  he 
unpacked  the  copy  his  would-be  pupil  had  made  of 
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his  picture.  She  stood  trembling  like  a  leaf.  He 
looked  at  the  copy,  and  exclaimed,  “  Jamais  je  n’ai 
ete  copie  comme  cela.  J’aurais  pu  my  trompera 
moi-meme.” 

The  first  tears  of  joy  came  into  Miss  Kirschner’s 
eyes  as  she  heard  these  flattering  words.  M.  Dupre 
immediately  accepted  her  as  his  (then  only)  pupil. 
She  came  and  went  as  she  liked,  and  learnt  all  she 
knows  of  painting,  spending  some  of  the  happiest  days 
of  her  life  in  Tile  Adam. 

M.  Dupre  holds  uncontested  the  first  place  among 
French  landscape  painters  since  the  death  of  M.  Rous¬ 
seau.  None  can  give  a  piece  of  canvas  the  wondrous 
depth,  the  “  miles  and  miles  of  distance  ”  to  a  range  of 
blue  hills  on  the  line  of  sea  or  horizon,  as  he  can.  It 
is  this  luminous  effect  of  atmosphere  which  he  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  teaching  Miss  Kirschner  to  emulate.  Troyon 
has  been  his  pupil,  and  he  has  thus  formed  the  greatest 
cattle  painter  of  our  epoch. 

In  1874  Miss  Kirschner  exhibited  a  “Group  of 
Bohemian  Cottages  ”  in  the  Paris  Salon,  and  another 
at  a  dealer’s,  which  was  bought  by  Prince  Demidoff 
for  his  gallery  of  St.  Donato.  In  1875  she  con¬ 
tributed  a  group  of  white  Polish  oxen,  against  a  white 
wall — a  subject  of  extreme  difficulty.  Both  pictures 
were  sent  to  England — the  latter  being  at  present  on 
exhibition  in  the  Aquarium,  Westminster.  They  have 
been  highly  praised,  especially  by  M.  Duprd,  who 
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thinks  the  effect  of  circumambient  air  particularly 
well  attained. 

At  present  Miss  Kirschner  is  painting  a  large 
picture  representing  an  ox  being  led  to  the  slaughter¬ 
house,  sniffing  the  traces  of  blood  on  the  ground.  The 
animal  is  more  than  half  life-size.  The  artist  hopes  to 
show  it  to  the  English  public  next  year. 


(SwtrutU 

TS  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Jekyll,  Esq.,  of 
Wargrave  Hill,  Berks,  captain  for  some  years  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards. 

Miss  Jekyll  passed  through  the  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  classes  in  the  Art  Schools  at  South  Kensington  in 
1861,  not  long  after  their  first  establishment.  In  1863 
she  visited  the  Greek  Islands,  Rhodes,  Constantinople, 
and  Athens,  when  she  made  drawings  of  costumes 
and  antiquities.  For  some  years  she  painted  animals, 
chiefly  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle.  Later,  she  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  and  copying  the  paintings  of  the 
old  masters  in  public  and  private  collections  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Italy.  While  studying 
works  of  art  in  Rome,  especially  Renaissance  mural 
painting,  she  first  began  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  art  of  decoration,  which  art  she  has  since  con- 
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tinued  to  practise.  Subsequently  she  applied  herself 
to  learning  the  use  of,  and  working  in,  all  materials 
applicable  to  decorative  purposes,  having  special  regard 
to  such  arrangements  as  would  admit  of  subtle  har¬ 
monies  of  colour.  She  also  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  such  plants  as  are  most  valuable  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Besides  embroidery  and  wall  paintings,  Miss  Jekyll 
executes  hammered  work,  and  inlay  in  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals ;  also  inlay  of  wood,  ivory,  and 
similar  materials. 

This  artist’s  animals,  especially  horses  and  wild 
beasts,  are  full  of  spirit,  originality,  and  what  is  justly 
called,  in  the  slang  of  the  studios,  “  dash.”  Many 
painted  by  her  on  the  walls  of  mansions  are  truly 
admirable,  and  worthy  of  all  commendation. 


Jripp  obiter 
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AS  born  in  London,  the  second  daughter  of 
Mr.  S.  M.  Seares. 

None  of  her  brothers  or  sisters  seemed  to  care 


about  drawing,  and  Miss  Seares  did  not  learn  draw¬ 
ing  at  school,  but  used,  as  a  girl,  to  copy  in  pencil 
or  chalk  anything  that  took  her  fancy,  when  she 
could  find  leisure  time.  For  her  first  instruction  in 
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the  use  of  brushes  she  was  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  a  friend,  Mr.  E.  Ray,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
having  at  her  desire  obtained  for  her  the  necessary 
materials,  showed  her  how  to  use  them,  and  set  her 
to  work  copying  in  oil,  advising  her  to  study  from 
nature.  Her  chief  desire  was  to  paint  faces. 

Among  her  friends  was  Mr.  C.  Rossiter,  the  artist, 
and  to  him  she  naturally  spoke  of  her  anxious  desire 
to  study  painting  thoroughly  and  earnestly.  Mr. 
Rossiter  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Newman 
Street  (1858).  Mr.  Leigh  was  her  master  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  At  his  academy  Miss  Seares  met 
many  ladies  who  have  since  attained  reputation  as 
artists.  Among  other  students  she  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Laura  Herford  ;  when  she  quitted  the 
academy  (then  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Heather- 
ley),  Miss  Herford  was  at  work  on  the  drawing  that 
raised  such  a  discussion  among  the  Royal  Academicians, 
and  gained  her  admission  to  their  schools. 

On  leaving  Leigh’s  academy.  Miss  Seares  received 
lessons  in  drawing  and  painting  from  Mr.  C.  Rossiter. 
To  this  gentleman  she  was  afterwards  married,  April 
28th,  1860. 

Mrs.  Rossiter  s  first  exhibited  picture  appeared  on 
the  walls  of  the  Liverpool  Academy,  in  1862  ;  it  was 
in  oil,  the  title  being  the  ever-attractive  one  of  “Baby.” 
It  was  not  until  1864  that  she  commenced  painting 
in  water  colours.  Indeed,  this  change  of  medium 
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occurred  in  consequence  of  an  illness,  when  she  was 
unable  to  paint  anything  but  small  subjects. 

Her  first  “  bird  ”  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery  in  1866,  and  she  had  two  at  the 
Royal  Academy  the  same  year — one  called  “  Yellow- 
hammer,”  the  other  “  Chaffinch  and  Skylark.”  In 
1867,  at  the  Academy,  she  exhibited  “Bullfinch, 
Bramblefinch,  Goldfinch,  and  Siskin.” 

In  1868  Mrs.  Rossiter  painted  another  oil  pic¬ 
ture,  called  “  Springtime,”  which  was  exhibited  at 
Greenock. 

At  the  Academy,  where  her  works  have  always 
been  well  hung,  Mrs.  Rossiter  has  had  —  1868, 
“  Wheatear,  Bramblefinch,  and  Hen  Chaffinch.” 
1869,  “Greenfinch  and  Chaffinch;”  also  “Blue 
Tit  and  Arbutus  Berries.”  1870,  “Lark  and  Cole 
Tit;”  also  “ Yellowhammer  and  Blue,  Tit,”  and 
“Chaffinch  and  Reed  Sparrow.”  1871,  “Nuthatch 
and  Blue  Tit.”  1872,  “Peewit.” 

To  the  International  Exhibition  Mrs.  Rossiter 
contributed  in  1871-72-73  ;  to  the  Society  of  Lady 
Artists  in  1874. 


HUMOROUS  DESIGNERS. 

ONG  the  attributes  specially  claimed  by 
Man  is  a  sense  of  Humour.  Woman  may 
be  allowed  to  possess  Wit,  but  except  in  the 
case  of  farce  or  burlesque  actresses,  when  she  is  simply 
parrotizing  the  fancies  of  a  man,  she  is  denied  any 
perception  of  Humour. 

For  the  defence  it  may  be  urged  that  Humour  is  a 
quality  scarcely  coveted  by  the  ladies.  They  like  to 
be  admired  for  wit,  archness,  piquancy,  even  sarcasm, 
or  any  similar  attribute  that  may  be  slightly  tinged 
with  a  soupgon  of  the  comic — but  Humour,  as  a  rule, 
they  willingly  relegate  to  those  who  care  to  claim  it. 
Wit  is  fine  and  elegant :  wit  shines  and  scintillates  in 
drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs,  but  Humour  may  run 
the  risk  of  stepping  over  the  boundary  lines  of 
vulgarity. 
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Thus,  it  may  be,  arises  the  otherwise  singular 
fact  that  so  few  women  have  come  forward  as 
humorists,  though  many  have  been  famous  for  wit 
or  sarcasm. 

Mr.  Punch’s  beard  is  growing  white  with  age,  and 
he  has  had  numerous  friends  and  allies,  but  in  all  the 
years  and  experiences  he  has  passed  through,  only  one 
Female  Artist  has  deigned  to  sun  herself  in  his  pages, 
and  not  even  one  lady  author  has  condescended  to 
write  as  much  as  a  set  of  verses  for  him. 

Miss  Georgina  Bowers  is  the  second  lady  artist  who 
became  known  to  the  world  as  a  designer  of  comic 
subjects  ;  for  Miss  Sheridan,  the  sister  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton,  who  brought  out  a  comic  annual  illus¬ 
trated  by  herself,  can  hardly  be  counted.  It  will 
probably  be  disputed  that  Miss  Bowers  is  a  humor¬ 
ous  designer  :  it  may  more  fairly  be  said,  her  designs 
show  rather  the  finer  quality  of  wit.  She  rarely  quits 
the  company  of  elegant  young  beauties,  stately  dow¬ 
agers,  pompous  or  jocund  bishops,  and  flirting  young 
curates,  lingering  in  the  salon,  the  boudoir,  the  garden, 
the  hunting-field,  sometimes  glancing  in  for  a  moment 
at  the  stable  or  kennel,  but  always  in  the  best  of  good 
company.  Her  chief  strength  lies,  however,  in  her 
faithful,  spirited  portrayal  of  horses  and  dogs.  She 
has  to  a  great  extent  drifted  into  the  “comic  line,” 
her  own  preference  being  given  to  animals. 

Miss  Bowers  was  born  in  1836,  in  London,  her 
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father — the  late  Dean  of  Manchester — being  at  that 
time  Eector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden. 

In  early  childhood,  as  far  back  as  her  recollections 
extend,  Miss  Bowers  had  a  great  love  of  country  life 
and  amusements.  Sport  of  all  description,  connected 
with  animals,  has  had  an  almost  irresistible  charm  for 
her.  To  possess  dogs  and  horses,  and  make  pets  of 
them,  has  been  well-nigh  a  mania  with  this  young 
lady  ;  sufficiently  so  to  impress  her  with  the  strongest 
indifference  to  the  languid  pleasures  of  fashionable 
society. 

This  passion — it  could  not  be  called  by  any  milder 
name — inspired  Miss  Bowers  with  an  early  taste  for 
drawing  animals.  This  odd  and  inconvenient  fancy 
was  not  encouraged  by  the  governesses  who  succes¬ 
sively  failed  to  train  her  as  a  drawing-room,  sonata¬ 
playing  miss,  and  drill  her  into  young  ladyism.  Books 
she  confesses  she  “hated” — needlework  she  “detested.” 
Having  no  sister  of  her  own  age,  she  was  left  pretty 
much  to  her  own  resources  for  amusement.  When  a 
clever  girl  is  left  to  find  her  own  recreations,  she 
generally  toils  at  her  own  particular  mania  with  an 
intensity  of  devotion. 

At  fifteen,  Georgina  Bowers — whose  mother  died 
before  she  had  gained  any  distinct  knowledge  of  her — 
was  sent  away  from  home  into  Derbyshire,  to  some 
ladies  who  took  private  pupils.  Here  she  pined  for 
her  dogs  and  donkeys,  and  especially  one  favourite, 
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“  Old  gray  Jim,”  whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
riding  saddleless  round  the  yard  at  home.  Lessons 
in  music,  and  drawing,  and  German,  and  other  super¬ 
fine  accomplishments,  could  not  act  as  anodynes  for 
this  irrepressible  yearning,  so  profited  this  tiresome 
pupil  little. 

She  could  not  even  find  refuge  in  her  beloved 
pencil,  for  the  drawing-master  taught  nothing  but  con¬ 
ventional  “  sketching  from  nature  ”  in  water  colours, 
and  discouraged  studies  of  animals.  Therefore  Miss 
Bowers  had  no  instruction  in  the  only  art  for  which 
she  cared. 

When  she  “  came  out,”  instead  of  playing  her  part 
in  society  life,  she  insisted  on  working  at  the  Man¬ 
chester  School  of  Art,  which  helped  her  a  little  in  her 
dearly  loved  pursuit,  but  hindered  her  in  her  social 
duties.  It  was  difficult  to  combine  the  idly  busy 
existence  of  a  votary  of  Fashion  with  the  drudging 
student-life  of  a  would-be  artist.  Yet  study  she 
needed,  and  longed  for. 

At  last  she  began  to  draw  for  Punch.  From 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon  she  received  much  kindness,  and 
later,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  proved  a  judicious  adviser 
and  helpful  friend.  But  of  all  her  counsellors,  per¬ 
haps  she  is  most  indebted  to  Mr.  Swain,  the  Punch 
engraver.  Indeed,  she  considers  that  she  owes  grateful 
thanks  for  his  interest  and  sympathizing  advice. 

After  the  death  of  John  Leech — another  generous 
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and  considerate  friend — Miss  Bowers  determined  to 
strike  out  a  path  for  herself,  and,  leaving  home,  went 
down  to  Hertfordshire,  taking  up  her  residence  there 
and  in  Bedfordshire  alternately.  To  have  lived  in 
town  and  worked  hard  would,  perhaps,  have  advanced 
her  more  easily  in  the  way  she  wished  to  go ;  but  she 
could  not  summon  up  self-denial  sufficient  to  enable 
her  to  give  up  her  hunter  and  her  big  dog. 

Miss  Bowers  now  designs  nearly  all  the  hunting 
subjects  for  Punch,  with  slighter  sketches,  initial 
letters,  and  so  on ;  contributing  besides  to  the  Graphic, 
Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  and  other 
publications. 

To  her  own  regret,  she  finds  herself  a  sketcher 
when  she  desired  earnestly  to  take  rank  in  a  far 
higher  line  of  art.  But  she  holds  a  distinct  place  of 
her  own.  Her  horses,  her  dogs,  are  inimitable,  and 
full  of  character.  Thoroughly  original,  fresh  and 
unconventional,  her  groups,  with  their  surroundings, 
all  bear  the  impress  of  the  free  country  life  amidst 
which  she  lives  and  works,  and  which  she  loves  so 
well. 

When  not  “  at  work,”  Miss  Bowers  fairly  lives  on 
horseback.  Having  a  sketch-book  which  fits  into  a 
saddle-pocket,  she  does  all  her  admirable  backgrounds 
when  out  riding.  She  works  eight  hours  a  day,  and, 
although  only  a  sketcher,  never  takes  a  holiday  ! 
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(Eleanor  (Erratfcorne  teuton. 

HERE  is  always  a  certain  personal  interest 


attaching  to  the  writer  of  a  book ;  therefore 
a  slight  account  of  this  otherwise  insignificant  de¬ 
signer  may  be  acceptable  to  some  readers. 

She  is  the  eldest  child  and  only  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Clayton,  artist,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Grahame,  and  was  born  some  thirty  odd  years  ago 
in  Gloucester  Terrace,  Dublin..  Her  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather,  both  named  Benjamin  Clayton, 
an  old  Lancashire  family  name,  were  artists,  though 
they  devoted  themselves  to  science  rather  than  to 
art,  and  invented  many  articles  now  in  common  use. 
One  of  her  father’s  sisters — Caroline  Millard — is  among' 
the  few  Irishwomen  known  as  artists  :  she  is  particu¬ 
larly  skilled  in  engraving  on  wood,  in  most  instances 
making  her  own  designs.  Mrs.  Millard  has  also  been 
very  successful  as  a  painter  of  flowers  in  water  colours. 
From  her  earliest  youth  she  has  always  cultivated 
drawing  and  painting.  One  of  Mrs.  Millard’s  sons 
gave  much  promise  as  a  sculptor ;  he  executed  busts 
of  Cardinal  Cullen  and  other  Irish  celebrities,  and 
many  graceful  figure  subjects. 

When  Ellen  Clayton  was  seven  years  old  her 
father  and  mother  quitted  Ireland,  and  came  to  settle 
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in  London,  where  they  have  ever  since  remained. 
Besides  herself,  there  were  four  boys,  but  two  of  these 
died  in  early  childhood. 

Probably  more  from  imitation  than  anything  else, 
seeing  her  father  perpetually  at  work  either  drawing 
or  writing,  Miss  Clayton,  as  far  back  as  recollection 
serves,  was  constantly  scribbling  with  pen  or  with 
pencil.  At  eight  or  nine  she  commenced  a  novel  which 
resembled  Penelope’s  web,  inasmuch  as  every  few 
months  it  was  picked  to  pieces  and  elaborately  recom¬ 
menced.  At  fourteen  her  first  stories  appeared  in  a 
now  extinct  periodical,  belonging  to  her  father.  For 
this  journal — a  species  of  newspaper — she  worked 
steadily  for  some  three  years.  Shortly  after  the 
demise  of  this,  her  father,  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  gentlemen,  started  a  “  comic  weekly,”  and  for 
this  she  both  wrote  and  made  humorous  (and  numer¬ 
ous)  designs  every  week  without  intermission  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  She  also  wrote  and  made  the 
designs  for  several  children’s  “  toy  ”  books,  and  wrote 
two  or  three  one-volume  books  for  young  people. 

As  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers  was  by  this  time 
studying  at  the  British  Museum  and  National  Gallery, 
and  as  every  one  commended  her  designs,  wThile 
literature  seemed  to  hold  out  few  hopes  of  substantial 
reward,  Ellen  Clayton  wished  to  devote  herself 
entirely  to  art.  She  became  a  student  at  the  National 
Gallery  and  at  the  British  Museum,  where  she  worked 
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industriously  for  some  twelve  or  fourteen  months.  At 
both  galleries  she  found  several  valuable  friends, 
among  others  becoming  acquainted  with  Miss  Eliza 
Sharpe  and  her  sister  Mary  Ann,  and  Miss  Laura 
Herford.  For  some  time  she  also  copied  at  the 
Dulwich  Gallery. 

Her  student  days  (if  they  might  be  called  such) 
were  abruptly  closed  by  a  request  from  a  publisher, 
for  whom  she  had  already  done  many  books  of  various 
kinds,  that  she  would  write  a  series  of  biographies  for 
young  ladies,  to  be  issued  in  monthly  parts.  As  she 
desired  to  write  this  book  well  and  conscientiously, 
and  was  quite  sensible  of  her  own  shortcomings,  Miss 
Clayton  felt  herself  obliged  to  relinquish  her  studies 
at  the  galleries.  But  she  found  time  for  etchings  in 
pen  and  ink,  rough  sketches  in  water  colours  (chiefly 
figures  rapidly  done  from  the  window),  careful  studies 
from  still  life,  and  also  innumerable  original  designs, 
almost  invariably  humorous. 

The  book  —  “Notable  Women” — proved  very 
successful,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  two  others 
of  a  similar  nature.  These  three  works  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  largely  as  gift  and  prize  books. 
When  they  were  finished  Miss  Clayton  again  returned 
to  the  National  Gallery  for  a  short  time,  on  the  “  off- 
days  ”  writing  a  story  for  girls,  which  was  illustrated 
by  Florence  Claxton.  It  was  published  at  the  close 
of  1862.  The  title  was  “Miss  Milly  Moss;”  it  was 
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much  liked,  and  still  continues  to  find  favour  with 
young  ladies. 

Before  this  one -volume  tale  appeared,  Miss  Clayton 
planned  and  commenced  a  work  of  some  importance 
— memoirs  of  the  leading  female  singers  of  the 
opera,  past  and  present.  Partly  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  materials  for  this  work — the  “  Queens 
of  Song  ” — partly  to  seek  relief  from  a  sad  and 
irksome  life,  she  paid  a  visit  of  four  or  five  months 
to  Paris,  her  first  visit  abroad  ;  indeed,  almost  her 
first  visit  anywhere.  While  in  Paris  she  was  very 
desirous  of  studying  in  the  Louvre,  but  as  the  lady 
with  whom  she  was  staying  took  no  interest  in  art, 
and  was  peculiarly  exacting,  she  had  not  even  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  walk  through  the 
galleries.  In  the  last  week  of  her  stay,  it  was 
arranged  she  should  go  with  a  party,  but  to  her 
intense  disappointment  a  storm  came  on,  thereby 
hindering  the  attempt,  and  the  next  day  she  left 
France  to  come  back  to  her  home  in  England.  The 
only  essays  she  had  made  during  this  sojourn  were 
some  sketches  in  water  colours  of  single  figures,  done 
from  visitors  or  servants,  or  from  the  window. 

The  “Queens  of  Song”  was  accepted  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1863.  It  was  received 
favourably  by  the  public  and  by  the  critics,  and  was 
republished  by  Messrs.  Harper  in  New  York,  with 
the  original  plates,  as  one  of  the  chosen  books  of  its 
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season.  Soon  after  this  Miss  Clayton  began  to  write 
for  London  Society,  then  under  the  pleasant  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  James  Hogg — one  of  the  kindest  friends 
she  has  known,  to  whom  she  is  indebted  much  for 
encouragement  to  go  on  in  what  then  appeared  a 
thorny  path. 

At  the  same  time,  she  was  writing  for  two  or 
three  illustrated  periodicals,  contributing  short  tales 
and  essays. 

While  engaged  in  literary  work,  Miss  Clayton  still 
kept  on  making  innumerable  sketches  and  studies, 
all  slight  and  on  a  small  scale.  “  Cruel  Fortune,”  a 
novel  in  three  volumes,  appeared  1865.  Having 
written  a  second  novel,  and  failed  to  find  a  publisher 
from  the  motive  and  working  out  being  considered 
painfully  morbid,  she  again  (1870)  began  making 
humorous  designs  for  two  periodicals,  always  draw¬ 
ing  the  subjects  on  the  wood  herself.  Besides  many 
short  tales  and  essays  for  different  periodicals,  she 
wrote  two  story  books  for  young  ladies,  accepted  but 
not  yet  published  ;  and  a  third  novel,  also  accepted. 

Some  three  years  ago,  Miss  Clayton  wrote  a  novel  * 
called  “  Repenting  at  Leisure,”  published  in  one  of 
the  weekly  journals.  Among  her  books  for  children, 
the  latest  are  “  Topsy  Turvy,”  and  “  The  World 
turned  Upside  down.” 

About  three  or  four  years  ago,  she  commenced 
making  designs  in  water  colours  for  some  of  the 
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“  commercial  houses  ” — comic  calendars,  valentines, 
conversation  cards,  and  so  on,  writing  the  verses  as 
well.  These  little  designs  have  been  commended 
as  showing  spirit,  an  eye  for  colour,  and  a  certain 
grace  and  prettiness.  This  artist  has  much  facility  in 
sketching ;  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  her  original 
designs  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  being  in  the 
possession  of  various  friends.  Occasionally  she  has 
contributed  sketches  for  sale  at  bazaars  held  for  chari¬ 
table  purposes.  For  about  a  year  she  has  been  one  of 
the  minor  artists  engaged  on  Judy. 


guUtimU  (KJaxton. 

JN  1862  Miss  Adelaide  Claxton  made  her  debut  as 
a  comic  artist  in  the  pages  of  London  Society, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  in  a  now  defunct  weekly 
paper — the  Illustrated  Times.  In  conjunction  with 
her  sister  Florence,  she  designed  a  surprising  number 
of  “  character  ”  subjects,  all  distinguished  by  grace, 
originality,  and  humour.  An  important  series  in  the 
Illustrated  Times  was  “  Hours  of  the  Day  and  Night 
in  London,”  two  subjects  on  each  page,  showing 
scenes  in  the  kaleidoscopic  life  of  the  ever  restless 
metropolis.  She  also  contributed  to  Echoes  and  its 
successor,  the  Period,  drawing  large  double-page 
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cartoons  for  both.  Almost  from  its  foundation,  she 
was  one  of  the  leading  artists  on  J udy.  It  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  this  journal  employs  the  services  of 
three  out  of  the  four  ladies  who  draw  humorous 
subjects — Adelaide  Claxton,  Marie  Duval,  and  Ellen 
Clayton. 

Miss  Claxton  from  preference  seeks  her  groups  in 
the  salon  and  boudoir,  the  croquet  and  Badminton 
lawn,  and  other  resorts  of  Beauty  and  of  the  best- 
dressed  and  handsomest  of  the  Inferior  Sex.  After¬ 
noon  teas,  garden  parties,  balls  and  concerts,  dinner 
parties,  afford  her  favourite  scenes.  Her  figures  are 
always  more  or  less  graceful  and  elegant. 

A  memoir  of  this  versatile  artist  will  be  found 
commencing  on  page  41  of  this  volume. 


guval 


UCH  is  only  the  nom  d' artiste  of  this  clever  lady, 


her  real  name  being  Isabelle  Emilie  de  Tessier. 
She  was  born  in  Paris,  of  French  parents,  five  and 
twenty  years  ago.  Hers  has  been  a  busy,  changeful 
life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  was  a  governess, 
but  quitted  that  laborious  profession  for  the  stage, 
and  appeared  at  several  London  and  provincial 
theatres.  In  1874  she  made  a  very  successful  tour 
through  the  country,  playing  various  roles,  among 
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others  “Jack  Sheppard” — in  which  part  she  created 
surprise  by  the  striking  resemblance  she  bore  to 
Mrs.  Keeley.  Once,  at  Yarmouth,  she  met  with  a 
serious  accident,  which  necessitated  the  performance 
being  brought  to  an  untimely  end.  In  the  piece  in 
which  she  was  acting — a  version  of  “  Les  Chevaliers 
du  Brouillard,”  the  French  play  of  “Jack  Sheppard” 
— she,  as  Jack,  had  to  make  a  desperate  escape,  climb¬ 
ing  up  a  rope  ladder  from  a  boat  on  to  old  London 
Bridge,  under  a  volley  of  pistol  shots  from  Jonathan 
Wild,  the  thief-taker,  and  his  myrmidons.  The  car¬ 
tridge  from  one  of  the  pistols  struck  the  actress  on  the 
side  of  the  face,  thus  obliging  her  to  loose  her  hold. 
She  fell  from  the  ladder,  receiving  a  severe  cut  on  the 
leg  from  a  piece  of  iron  used  to  strengthen  the  scenery. 
With  a  great  effort  she  managed  to  climb  the  rope 
once  more,  and  so  brought  the  scene  to  a  close,  but 
the  play  had  to  end  with  this  act.  A  doctor  was  sent 
for,  who  sewed  up  the  wound,  and  no  coach  at  that 
late  hour  being  obtainable,  a  kind  of  sedan  chair  was 
improvised  from  the  stage  “throne,”  and  the  disabled 
“  Jack  ”  was  carried  to  the  Star  Hotel  through  the 
streets  at  midnight  by  her  old  enemy  Jonathan,  and 
other  members  of  the  company.  They  said  at  the 
time  that  she  bore  the  operation  bravely — “just  like 
Jack  would  have  done.” 

In  addition  to  playing,  Mile.  De  Tessier  (Marie 
Duval)  has  drawn  caricature  subjects  for  three  or  four 
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English,  French,  and  German  journals,  and  illustrated 
several  books  under  different  pseudonyms. 

Her  designs  for  Judy  are  probably  the  most 
familiar  to  the  English  public.  Nothing  could  be 
more  irresistibly  droll  than  “  Ally  Sloper,”  absurdly 
comic,  with  an  under- current  of  serious  reflection, 
sometimes  with  a  touch  of  strange  pathos.  “Ally” 
himself  has  become  a  pronounced  character  and 
familiar  friend,  like  Micawber  and  a  few  other  terrible 
old  schemers.  Austere  morality  forbids  approval  of 
the  villanies  and  subterfuges  of  the  droll  old  scamp, 
yet  somehow  a  smile  will  relax  the  features  of  Justice 
herself,  where  a  frown  should  mark  displeasure  and 
discouragement. 

Her  figures  are  humorous  to  grotesqueness,  though 
the  “drawing”  is  often  incorrect :  but  this  defect  has 
been  judiciously  utilized  in  heightening  the  burlesque. 
Mile,  de  Tessier  may  be  pardoned  for  not  drawing 
in  academic  proportion  when  it  is  understood  that  she 
is  self-taught.  Perhaps  the  carelessness  may  be  some¬ 
times  intentional,  for  undoubtedly  many  of  the  fanci¬ 
ful  fashion  sketches  which  appeared  in  Judy  signed 
“  Noir  ”  were  very  graceful.  In  private  life,  Marie 
Duval  herself  dresses  with  great  taste,  but  always  in 
black. 

Of  all  the  comic  artists  now  living,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Charles  Keene  and  William  Brunton,  this 
lady  is  the  only  one  who  can  be  called  really  a 
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humorous  designer.  The  others  are  undoubtedly 
witty  and  graceful,  but  rarely  provoke  laughter. 
Miss  Duval  is  probably  seen  at  her  best  in  coloured 
subjects,  as,  for  example,  in  a  nursery  book  published 
by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus,  called  “  Queens  and 
Kings,  and  other  Things,”  to  which  she  contributed 
numerous  grotesque  subjects  under  the  stately  pseu¬ 
donym  of  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Schartzbourg.  Some 
of  the  best  critics  seriously  welcomed  this  illustrious 
unknown,  about  whose  antecedents  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha  was  enigmatically  silent ! 

Marie  Duval  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  though, 
singularly  enough,  she  does  not  know  her  “  notes.” 
On  hearing  almost  any  piece  once,  she  can  sit  down 
and  play  it  by  ear. 


DECORA  TI VE  A  R  TIS  TS. 


tfttgototb  Campbell  Coltingrid:#*. 

|ECORATIVE  Art,  be  it  the  ornamentation 
of  the  bodily  frame  of  mansion  or  country 
seat,  or  elegant  designs  on  faience,  has  been 
more  popular  with  artists  during  the  last  few  years 
than  at  any  previous  period,  and  promises  to  gain  yet 
more  widely  in  favour. 

Comparatively  few  ladies  devote  their  talents  to 
mural  decoration  or  house  adornment  of  any  kind 
beyond  domestic  arrangement  of  furniture.  Even  in 
the  first  symmetrical  ordering  of  furniture,  the 
upholsterer  has  most  frequently  been  the  presiding 
genius. 

Among  the  very  limited  number  of  female  decora¬ 
tive  artists  is  Miss  Collingridge,  who  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  where  her  parents  resided  for  a  short 
time.  As  she  lost  her  mother  when  a  young  child, 
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she  was  educated  in  London  and  Paris  by  her  father’s 
mother  and  sister.  These  ladies  were  fair  amateur 
artists,  and  took  great  interest  in  her  early  attempts 
at  sketching  portraits  from  recollection.  Her  educa¬ 
tion  was  very  desultory,  especially  in  art.  A  few 
lessons  from  a  landscape  painter  in  Paris,  and  a 
session  at  South  Kensington,  constituted  all  the 
training  she  received  till  she  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  Then  circumstances  admitted  of  her  obtain¬ 
ing  good  private  lessons  in  figure  drawing,  and 
entering  Heatherly’s  School  of  Art.  At  the  same  time 
Miss  Collingridge  appeared  as  an  exhibitor,  a  small 
picture  by  her  being  hung  at  the  Bristol  Exhibition 
in  1864. 

This  slight  success  induced  her  to  consider  painting 
as  her  profession.  Until  then  she  had  felt  a  stronger 
inclination  towards  literature,  her  father  having 
increased  his  income  by  contributing  to  magazines 
and  weekly  journals. 

Miss  Collingridge  studied  occasionally  at  Hea¬ 
therly’s  School  of  Art  until  1869,  when  she  passed  into 
the  Royal  Academy.  As  her  powers  strengthened,  she 
turned  her  attention  to  applied  art  rather  than  to 
pictures,  architecture  and  painting  combined  having 
been  a  passion  with  her  ever  since  impressions  were 
made  on  her  mind  by  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Notre  Dame, 
and  St.  Germain  l’Auxerres.  These  impressions  were 
deepened  by  the  kind  of  literature  she  studied :  the 
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earlier  works  of  Ruskin  and  Victor  Hugo  having 
fostered  her  admiration  for  fictile  in  preference  to 
picturesque  art. 

In  1874  some  of  Miss  Collingridge’s  paintings  on 
panels  were  exhibited  at  the  International,  and  brought 
her  some  commissions.  Furniture  decorated  with  her 
paintings  has  been  on  view  at  some  of  the  principal 
firms  in  London. 


T  S  sister  of  Mrs.  Sparkes.  She  was  born  at  Broom¬ 
field  Farm,  Teddington,  Middlesex,  at  which 
place  her  childhood  was  spent. 

The  early  part  of  her  life  was  given  to  the  study 
of  music.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  only  within  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  she  has  cultivated  drawing.  During 
that  time  she  has  been  a  student  at  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art.  For  three  or  four  years  she  has  been 
engaged  at  Messrs.  Doulton’s  potteries  as  a  designer 
on  the  Doulton  faience  ware,  formerly  called  Sgra- 
jitto. 

The  life  of  Miss  Edwards  is  entirely  without 
incident. 

Faience — a  term  used,  as  most  people  now  know, 
for  all  sorts  of  earthenware  that  cannot  correctly  be 
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classed  as  stoneware  or  porcelain — has  been  brought 
to  the  highest  possible  point  of  perfection.  The  most 
graceful  and  elegant  designs  come  direct  from  the  hand 
of  the  original  designer  on  plates,  drinking  vessels, 
plaques,  dishes,  vases,  slabs,  and  other  articles  of  a 
similar  nature.  For  the  most  part,  the  decoration  of 
the  Lambeth  faience  takes  the  form  of  simple  flowers 
and  fruits.  The  most  unpretentious  blossoms  are  used 
with  surprising  effect.  Some  large  slabs,  five  feet 
by  four,  enriched  with  figures  and  ornamentation,  are 
intended  for  conservatories. 

These  art  potteries  have  been  formed  and  perfected 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Sparkes.  The  greater 
number  of  the  designers — who  all  work  themselves 
on  the  articles  for  decoration — are  young  ladies, 
specially  clever  students  from  the  Lambeth  School. 
It  is  most  interesting  to  visit  the  large  general 
workroom,  the  studio  of  the  designers.  Separate 
studios  are  assigned  to  the  principal  artists  engaged. 

Among  other  ladies  remarkable  in  this  little  knot 
of  ornamental  designers  are  Miss  Emily  Harrison, 
Miss  Mary  Capes,  and  Miss  Crawley. 


VOL.  II. 
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AMATEURS. 


pardnoiw^  of  ^atorfont. 

ADY  WATERFORD,  as  a  child,  was  taught 
to  copy  large  chalk  heads  after  French 
pictures.  These  studies,  with  a  few 
lessons  in  landscape  from  Mr.  Page,  formed  an 
unsatisfactory  groundwork.  Later,  copying  a  por¬ 
trait  in  oils  from  Sir  Joshua  with  an  artist  named 
Shepherdson  completed  all  she  ever  learnt  from 
masters. 

Lady  Waterford’s  real  teaching  was  gained  from 
the  art  treasures  of  the  galleries  at  Rome,  in  which 
city  she  passed  a  winter  once  in  her  girlhood,  and  the 
studies  done  from  nature  by  herself,  with  endless  draw¬ 
ings  from  prints  of  the  human  figure,  or  accurate 
copies  in  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  of  leaves  and  flower 
forms. 

Subject  drawings  Lady  Waterford  has  simply 
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sketched  from  fancy,  but  more  important  works  have 
been  studied  from  nature,  and  all  the  hands,  feet,  and 
heads  carefully  drawn  from  living  models.  She  has 
never  had  a  master  for  figure  drawing,  or  subject 
painting,  or  composition  of  any  kind,  but  always  re¬ 
members  gratefully  the  friendly  interest  shown  in  her 
works  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  by  many  eminent  artists, 
and  the  desire  of  these  advisers  that  she  should  do 
something  that  might  really  be  called  a  studied  picture. 

Lady  Waterford  executed  a  series  of  frescoes  for 
the  village  schools  at  Ford,  in  Northumberland.  The 
subjects  of  the  school  frescoes  are  selected  from  the 
histories  of  children,  told  in  the  Bible ;  the  figures, 
nearly  life  size,  are  done  in  distemper,  on  coarse 
paper,  with  lunettes  and  borders,  full  of  exquisite 
colour. 

Some  most  careful  studies  in  oil  have  been  made 
by  Lady  Waterford.  One,  lately  finished,  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  housekeeper  at  Ford  Castle  :  a  very 
aged  woman,  who  has  lived  in  that  grand  old  home 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

It  may  be  said  of  Lady  Waterford’s  painting 

that  it  is  marked  bv  the  breadth  and  fire  of  a  man’s 

%/ 

genius,  with  a  woman’s  graceful  fancy.  Combined 
with  a  boundless  power  of  imagination,  and  a  deep 
feeling  for  landscape,  she  has  pre-eminently  the  gift 
of  colour — that  most  rare  and  precious  quality  in  art. 
Her  colour  is  rendered  warm,  rich,  harmonious,  and 
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full  of  refined  sentiment.  And  this  gift  of  hers  is 
widely  known  and  appreciated  :  one  of  our  leading 
painters,  himself  excelling  in  the  same  quality,  has 


named  her  as  “  the  finest  colourist  in  England.” 


The  name  of  Lady  Canning,  Lady  Waterford’s 
elder  sister,  is  not  forgotten,  though  years  have  passed 
since  her  noble  life  closed  in  a  far  distant  land.  She 
also  possessed  the  genius  of  an  artist.  A  great 


number  of  her  drawings  of  Indian  landscape,  both 


studies  and  magnificently  finished  drawings,  remain 
to  prove,  by  their  breadth  and  largeness  of  style, 
and  by  the  ease  and  truth  with  which  the  colours 
are  laid  on,  that  she  too  knew  how  to  paint. 

Her  finely  coloured  drawings  of  Indian  flowers 
done  from  nature  won  from  Mr.  Ruskin  the  com¬ 
mendation  that  “  Lady  Canning  was  the  colourist.” 


friscitta;  Anne,  (fount css  of  Westmorland 

HIS  unusually  talented  lady  has  obtained  an 


historical  reputation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Mornington  (elder  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
that  she  was  born  in  1793,  and  married  (1811)  the 
eleventh  Earl  of  Westmorland,  who  died  in  1859. 
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Strange  to  say,  although  Lady  Westmorland 
always  had  an  ardent  love  for  painting,  she  not  only 
never  received  any  regular  instruction  in  art,  but 
never  attempted  a  picture  in  oil  till  she  had  almost 
reached  middle  life.  Indeed,  her  first  ideas  of  the 
technical  method  of  producing  a  picture  were  acquired 
in  an  original  way.  Living  many  years  in  Florence, 
she  found  great  interest  and  pleasure  in  observing  the 
numerous  artists  who  used  to  copy  the  paintings  in 
the  gallery  there.  Often  would  she  stand  behind  an 
artist,  for  a  long  time,  watching  the  growth  of  a  copy. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  an  early  friend  of  the 
Countess  of  Westmorland,  being  on  intimate  terms 
with  her  parents,  and  knowing  herself  from  her  child¬ 
hood.  He  was  much  surprised  when  he  visited 
Florence  to  find  her  painting,  and  talked  much  of  the 
pleasure  he  would  take  in  aiding  her  studies  when  she 
should  return  to  England ;  but  during  the  short  stay 
he  made  in  Florence,  Lady  Westmorland  was  too 
much  occupied  in  taking  him  about  to  see  the  many 
objects  of  interest  there  to  profit  in  any  way  by  his 
advice.  As  she  contemplated  shortly  returning  to 
England,  she  looked  forward  with  pleased  anticipation 
to  the  instruction  she  hoped  to  receive  from  this 
admired  master,  and  it  was  with  sincere  grief  she 
heard  of  his  death. 

Lady  Westmorland  never  learnt  to  draw.  In 
none  of  her  pictures  (almost  all  life  size)  has  she  ever 
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made  any  outline,  always  beginning  to  paint  at  once, 
without  any  preparation. 

Her  most  remarkable  work  is  the  well-known 
portrait  of  her  grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Morning- 
ton,  reading  the  Gazette  announcing  the  victory  of 
Waterloo.  This  picture  was  painted  from  memory, 
after  Lady  Mornington’s  death,  with  only  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  unfinished  head  by  Owen.  A  letter  from 
her  son,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  lies  on  the  table. 
The  conqueror  himself  wrote  the  signature  to  this 
letter,  on  the  canvas  itself.  The  painting  was 
engraved,  and  is  much  valued  by  collectors.  It  was 
painted  for  her  younger  son,  the  Earl  of  Mornington. 
“  The  Duke  ”  often  wished  to  have  it,  but  his  brother 
the  Earl  could  not  part  with  it,  and  it  now  hangs  in 
the  dining-room  of  Lady  Westmorland’s  town  house 
in  Portman  Square. 

This  picture  is  admirably  done.  The  figure  is 
excellently  drawn,  and  the  face  most  delicately  finished, 
while  all  the  accessories  are  carefully  studied.  It  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  paintings  ever  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  English  amateur. 

Another  familiar  picture  is  a  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  writing  the  despatch  containing  an 
account  of  his  great  victory.  This  work  is  on  a  small 
scale,  but  the  portrait  is  excellent.  The  engraving 
has  been  exceedingly  popular. 

Two  other  important  works,  consisting  of  life-size 
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portraits,  are  “  St.  Cecilia,”  and  “  Alcestis  with  her 
Children  before  the  Altar  of  Proserpine.”  These  pic¬ 
tures  are  placed  in  the  drawing-room  of  Lady  West¬ 
morland’s  town  house.  The  flesh  is  particularly  well 
painted  in  both  :  figures,  draperies,  and  accessories  are 
all  done  in  a  masterly  style. 

Besides  these,  Lady  Westmorland  has  painted  a 
life-size  portrait  of  Lady  Rose  Weigall  when  a  child 
about  six  ;  a  group  of  three  children  ;  and  two  figures 
representing  Rebecca  and  Isaac  of  York.  Nearly  all 
her  works  are  portraits,  but  she  has  also  painted  a 
small  subject  of  the  shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields  by 
night,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  Charles  the  First,  with 
his  children,  in  prison.  Her  chief  strength  lies  in 
portraiture,  for  which  she  possesses  a  marked  genius. 


HBarpwi, 

ADY  MARIAN  ALFORD  belongs  to  a  family 


distinguished  both  in  Art  and  in  Science.  Her 
father,  the  second  Marquis  of  Northampton,  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Her  mother  was  one 
of  a  group  of  sisters  all  remarkable  for  talent,  she 
(Margaret  Maclean  Clephane)  being  more  especially 
admired  for  gifts  in  poetry,  music,  and  painting. 

Lady  Marian  Compton  was  bom  June,  1817,  in 
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Italy,  where  she  spent  most  of  her  childhood  and 
youth,  mixing  with  intellectual  society,  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  constantly  studying  the  finest  works 
of  the  grand  old  masters. 

Her  brother,  the  present  Lord  Northampton, 
attained  to  eminence  in  Rome,  where  he  mingled 
as  a  comrade  with  the  real  working  artists.  He 
painted  the  cartoon  of  “  Rizpah  watching  the  Bodies 
of  her  Sons,”  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall  some 
years  ago — a  very  fine  work.  It  is  now  in  Lord 
Northampton’s  town  house.  His  lordship  is  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery. 

In  1841  Lady  Marian  Compton  married  the 
Viscount  Alford,  M.P.  (son  of  the  first  Earl  Brown- 
low),  who  died  in  1851. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  she  was  passionately 
fond  of  drawing,  and  when  a  little  girl,  she  copied 
everything  that  came  in  her  way. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  amateurs  of  talent 
and  originality,  Lady  Marian  Alford  has  marked  out 
special  studies  of  her  own.  For  architecture  and 
for  decorative  art  she  has  a  decided  genius.  She 
painted  a  window  in  the  church  at  her  paternal 
home,  Castle  Ashby — subject,  “  The  Ascension  of  our 
Lord.”  The  design  for  her  own  town  house  at 
Kensington  was  partly  made  by  herself ;  many  of 
the  cottages  on  her  son’s  (Earl  Brownlow’s)  estate 
were  planned  by  her. 
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Besides  these  works,  Lady  Marian  Alford  has 
designed  and  executed  a  book  of  illuminations,  the 
subject  being  a  poem  by  her  gifted  mother,  the  late 
Marchioness  of  Northampton.  Also  she  has  painted 
several  miniatures,  a  number  of  sketches  and  copies 
in  books,  and  one  or  two  fans.  The  fans  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  done,  one,  with  medallion  portraits,  being 
particularly  beautiful. 

In  connection  with  several  other  ladies  of  high 
rank,  Lady  Marian  Alford  has  aided  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  at  Kensington, 
of  which  she  is  vice-president,  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  being 
president.  Many  of  the  finest  designs  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  intended  for  the  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and 
recently  shown  in  the  gallery  at  Kensington,  have 
emanated  from  the  graceful  fancy  of  Lady  Marian. 


§  My  Anna 

T  ADY  ANNA  LOFTUS  is  chiefly  a  sketcher  in 
water  colours.  Her  works  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  landscape  scenes  sketched  from  nature 
English  rural  scenery  and  views  on  the  Rhine;  also 
copies  on  a  small  scale  from  different  masters,  and 
slight  flower  groups.  She  has  never  attempted  large 
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pictures,  and  never  seeks  for  strange  effects  or  experi¬ 
mental  novelties  in  liglit  and  shade. 

Her  instructor  was  an  artist  named  Stanley. 
Occasionally  Lady  Anna  Loftus  exhibits,  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists. 


Sto  (<ff.  1.  §.) 


HE  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle  is  the  youngest  daughter 


of  the  late  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Ellon, 
Co.  Aberdeen,  and  of  Albinia,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.,  and  the  Lady  Albinia 
Cumberland,  daughter  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  She  was  born  at  Auchlunies,  Kincar¬ 
dineshire,  May  1,  1825,  and  married  (September,  1845) 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Boyle,  youngest  son  of 
Edmund,  eighth  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 

Although  from  childhood  fond  of  drawing,  this 
exquisitely  imaginative  artist  had  scarcely  any  early 
teaching  in  art,  and  no  systematic  art  education  at 
any  time. 

As  a  child,  she  was  hardly  ever  without  a  pencil 
in  her  hand,  attracted  chiefly  by  all  kinds  of  flowers 
and  animals.  Her  mother  excelled  in  the  painting  of 
flowers,  which  she  loved  intensely,  with  the  sentiment 
of  a  poet,  and  understood  with  a  thorough  scientific 
knowledge. 
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When  perhaps  about  ten  years  of  age,  Eleanor 
Vere  Gordon  made  her  first  attempt  to  work  from 
nature,  in  a  water-colour  study  of  a  village  girl  in 
a  red  cloak,  with  her  sister’s  drawing -master,  Mr. 
Hardy :  a  study  well  remembered  even  now.  Some 
three  years  later,  she  received  lessons  in  perspective 
with  her  sister  and  a  cousin,  by  which  she  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  that  science.  With  the  drawing-master 
then  engaged,  she  made  studies  in  chalk  from  various 
casts — a  mastiff,  a  horse’s  head  from  the  Elgin 
marbles,  a  study  of  a  man’s  hand,  etc.  This  master — 
a  Mr.  Falon,  an  East  Indian — afterwards  went  out  to 
Iudia,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  perished  in  the  Mutiny. 

When  teaching  Miss  Gordon,  this  gentleman  pro¬ 
phesied  that  “she  would  become  a  first-rate  artist  if 
she  worked.”  Her  mother  afterwards  told  her  these 
words,  which  struck  her  imagination,  while  she  won¬ 
dered  greatly,  feeling  how  indifferent  her  copies  and 
studies  were,  how  unsatisfying  to  her  own  judgment. 

Later,  Miss  Gordon  had  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  counsel,  by  conversation  and  through  letters,  from 
such  men  as  Sir  William  Boxall  and  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  whose  precepts  and  kindly  interest  strengthened 
and  guided  her  eye  and  hand,  nourishing  in  her  mind 
the  ever-deepening  love  for  Art,  teaching  her  how 
to  look  aright  at  Nature.  Mr.  Ruskin  s  Modern 
Painters,”  when  first  published,  also  had  a  strong  effect 
in  awakening  and  intensifying  her  powers  of  percep- 
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tion,  helping  her  to  a  more  just,  more  correct,  and 
loving  observation  of  nature,  till  she  felt  in  all  its 
force  the  truth  that  “Nature  never  did  betray  the 
heart  that  loved  her.” 

In  order  to  assist  her  in  the  study  of  anatomy, 
Mr.  Boxall  at  one  time  caused  her  to  go  through  some 
careful  work  under  his  direction,  from  the  arm  and 
leg-bones  of  a  skeleton,  himself  correcting  the  studies. 

To  follow  the  lines  of  drapery  also,  with  conscien¬ 
tious  care,  has  often  been  to  this  earnest,  gifted  student 
a  delight,  often  a  hard  lesson. 

The  first  work  offered  to  the  public  was  published 
in  1851 — a  most  beautiful  book,  entitled  “Child’s 
Play,”  the  earliest  of  the  series  which  have  rendered 
the  initials  “  E.  Y.  B.”  welcome  as  sunshine,  not  only 
to  young  hearts,  but  to  artists  and  critics. 

The  “  Child’s  Play  ”  was  full  of  rich  and  lovely 
illustrations  of  the  old,  old  songs  of  the  nursery  and 
playground  :  beautiful  children — real  children,  worthy 
of  Raffaelle ;  fairest  flowers  and  tall  waving  grasses 
in  fresh  and  fragrant  beauty ;  dreams  of  bright- 
plumaged  birds,  twinkling  stars,  peerless  princesses, 
kings’  gardens,  and  sweetest  angels.  “  These  beau¬ 
tiful  creations,”  was  said  by  one  critic,  “  often  remind 
us  of  the  dainty  Ariel  and  delicate  elves  of  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  nor  do  they  fail  to  recall  the  angels  of  Dante, 
with  stately  form  and  shadowing  sweep  of  wing. 
Fair  children  with  round  limb  and  full  eye ;  graceful 
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youth  and  maiden,  kings’  daughters  at  the  fountain’s 
side  ;  castles  at  the  seashore  ;  birds,  flowery  trees,  and 
meadows,  are  all  pictured  or  shadowed  out  here  in 
the  serene  and  cheerful  spirit  which  is  the  highest 
characteristic  of  Art.”  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
grace  and  tenderness  of  the  seventeen  drawings  in 
“  Child’s  Play.”  The  old  pretty  doggerel  was  never 
so  glorified  before.  The  scenery  has  the  freshness  of 
cool,  limpid  waters,  sunny  skies,  romantic  distances. 

This  was  almost  immediately  followed  (1852)  by 
“  A  Children’s  Summer.”  The  proceeds  of  these  two 
books  provided  a  well  or  spring  of  pure  water  for  the 
inhabitants  of  her  husband’s  parish.  Several  sonnets 
were  addressed  to  the  generous  artist.  One  shortly 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator — 

“  e.  v.  b. 

“  Fair  fields  were  ours,  touch’d  with  a  mellow  light, 
From  gorgeous  clouds,  at  rise  or  set  of  sun ; 

F ufl  trees  were  ours,  but  no  kind  stream  had  run 
Beside  our  homes,  to  bless  the  day  and  night. 

But  see  !  the  water  rises  glad  and  bright, 

In  metal  highway  through  our  meadows  led  ; 

And  o’er  the  sculptured  basin  see  it  shed 
Its  silver  shower,  for  ever  in  our  sight ! 

Thus  with  meek  heart  a  gentle  fancy  wed. 

Long:  summer  moons  hath  for  our  solace  wrought : 

So  noble  work  succeeds  to  noble  thought, 

And  the  hand  justifies  the  heart  and  head ; 

So  the  ‘  Child’s  Play  ’  to  earnest  end  is  brought ; 

So  piety  from  poesy  is  bred.” 
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Another  sonnet  was  written  as  a  tribute  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  “  Child’s  Play,”  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  published — 

O  fairy  volume,  fresh  from  fairyland ! 

Glad  welcome  take,  for  such  beseems  thy  birth ; 

And  take  my  rhyme  of  praise,  though  little  worth, 

Fair  offspring  of  a  fairy’s  heart  and  band. 

Bright  di’eams  thou  bringest  of  a  happier  earth — 
Dreams  of  a  heaven  not  yet  too  good  or  grand, 

Where  daisies  grow,  nor  is  there  any  dearth 
Of  nut  and  berry  ;  where  old  castles  stand 
Yearning  towards  the  sunset,  or  the  strand  ; 

Where  children  piping  to  green  fields  go  forth, 

Or  singing  dance  with  angels  hand  in  hand, 

Or  birdlike  mix  with  birds  in  careless  mirth — 

A  heaven  whose  trees  have  not  too  heavenly  girth. 
Where  all  may  feel,  but  none  must  understand. 

For  the  poetic  designs,  the  exquisite  fancies,  and 
delicate  truths,  the  grace  and  loveliness  created  in 
these  works,  the  critics  had  nothing  but  praise  to 
give.  Of  “  A  Children’s  Summer”  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote 
thus  to  a  friend  soon  after  its  publication — 

“  Everything  that  they  ”  (these  etchings)  “  have  is 
great,  what  they  have  not  is  small  and  easily  attain¬ 
able.  The  unattainable  is  all  there.  I  have  but 
glanced  over  them,  but  the  scene  with  the  pines  and 
the  squirrel,  the  stepping-stones  and  angel  scene,  and 
the  children  going  out  into  the  lake  at  the  boat’s  head, 
are  already  to  me  inestimable  treasures.” 
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Sir  Edwin’s  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress  of  these  beautiful 
plates.  He  showed  the  artist  how  to  use  the  etching- 
needles — gave  her  several,  which  she  has  carefully  pre¬ 
served.  With  the  help  of  his  instruction  she  executed 
the  etchings  on  steel.  She  can  never  forget  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  this  friend,  nor  the  trouble  he  took.  He  “  bit 
in  ”  every  one  of  the  plates,  and  even  laid  the  ground 
for  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Thomas  Landseer  wrote  to  E.  V.  B.  a  letter  ex¬ 
pressing  his  admiration  for  the  “  Children’s  Summer.” 

“  You  were  so  gracious,”  he  said,  “  as  personally  to 
present  me  with  your  etchings,  for  which  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  thank  you  at  the  time,  not  knowing  half 
their  value. 

“  Every  time  I  see  the  cartoons  by  Raphael,  I 
admire  them  more  and  more.  It  has  been  exactly  so 
with  your  etchings.  Thus  to  reduce  my  sentiments 
of  admiration  to  writing  has  been  my  difficulty,  as  I 
do  believe  that  I  never  can  write  my  feelings  on  such 
Art  as  I  recognize  in  them,  any  more  than  I  believe 
that  such  Art  can  be  taught.  Such  was  always  the 
notion  entertained  by  myself  and  my  brother,  Sir 
Edwin,  viz. — That  true  Art  founded  on  Nature,  with 
the  taste  and  great  feeling  that  you  must  possess,  never 
can  be  taught :  so  we  never  took  a  pupil ;  therefore  it 
is  quite  plain  that  the  very  great  merit  there  exists,  in 
the  beauty  and  success  of  your  etching,  is  due  to 
yourself  alone. 
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“  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  dry-point  success, 
as  indeed  I  do  upon  all  you  have  accomplished,  which 
is  a  marvel  to  me,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  even 
you  yourself  will  not  now  regret  having  taken  up 
the  point. 

“  Let  me  once  more  attempt  to  thank  you,  and 
express  a  hope  that  you  may  still  have  subjects  for  the 
point,  or  it  may  be  for  the  diamond.  Mine  are  quite 
at  your  service.” 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  addressed  to  the  artist  a  graceful 
tribute  : — 

.  L’ENVOI — “  A  CHILDREN’S  SUMMER.” 

Gone  are  one  summer’s  gorgeous  dyes, 

Its  whirl  of  sports,  its  wealth  of  flowers, 

The  light  of  its  unclouded  skies, 

The  shelter  of  its  leafy  bowers. 

From  first  to  last,  our  summer  past 
In  chequered  moods  of  sun  and  shade, 

As  tears  and  smiles,  alternate  whiles, 

Stirred  the  dear  hearts  that  through  it  played. 

But  as  an  awful  Foresight  still 
Governs  the  changes  of  the  year, 

So  an  All-wise  and  gracious  Will 

Works  for  our  good  in  smile  and  tear. 

Babes  are  we  all  in  His  dear  sight, 

Our  Father — in  whose  loving  care 

We  sport  through  summers  brief  and  bright, 

And  pine  through  winters  cold  and  bare. 
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You  ask,  “Why,  in  a  lifeless  book, 

Try  to  fix  joys  that  fleet  so  fast  ? 

How  catch  the  dimplings  of  a  brook, 

The  odours  from  a  blossom  cast  ?  ” 

’Tis  true :  yet  flowers  in  gladness  culled 
We  ofttimes  fondly  hide  away, 

To  find  them  after  creased  and  dulled, 

But  faintly  fragrant  in  decay. 

So  to  these  pages  are  consigned 
Some  flow’rs  of  that  glad  summer  time — 

Not  bright,  as  when  they  first  were  twined, 

Yet  sweet  with  memories  of  their  prime. 

The  scenes  in  the  “  Children’s  Summer  ”  were 
actual  pictures  of  every-day  child  life,  with  glimpses 
of  the  angels :  full  of  exquisite  fancies— children 
wandering  in  the  woods,  angling  or  boating,  making 
hay,  diverting  themselves  with  pets.  Everything 
was  poetical  and  fresh,  vivid  and  graceful.  Light, 
and  joy,  and  beauty  have  left  a  magic  trace  on  every 
page. 

Mr.  Palgrave  likewise  offered  to  E.  Y.  B.  some 
verses,  which  have  been  since  published  in  one  of  his 
volumes  of  poems. 

Many  books  followed  the  “  Child’s  Play  ”  and 
“  Children’s  Summer :  ”  some  illustrations  of  already 
familiar  favourites,  as  the  “  Story  without  End,” 
“Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,”  and  others  ;  some  original, 
as  the  “Dream  Book”  and  “In  the  Fir  Wood.”  One 
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was  a  single  drawing,  witli  letterpress — the  “Leaflet.” 
The  design  therein,  produced  in  photography,  had  in 
the  first  instance  been  made  as  an  offering  for  the 
Princess  Royal  (the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany). 
Regarding  this  exquisite  imagining,  a  friend — one  of 
our  leading  authorities  in  Art  criticism — wrote  to 
E.  V.  B. :  “  This  kind  of  power  cannot  be  very 

productive,  but  each  production  is  a  thing  to  last  for 
ever,  like  Albert  Durer’s  Melancholy,  or  his  Man 
of  Sorrows.  So  take  courage,  and  ponder  over  your 
beautiful  inspirations,  without  hurry,  distilling  them 
from  your  mind  leisurely,  and  between  them  drawing 
every  sweet  thing  in  Nature  that  comes  before  you, 
thus  laying  up  stores  to  work  from.” 

“  A  most  beautiful  drawing  has  been  sent,”  said 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  in  a  letter  ;  “I  conclude  by  Mrs. 
Boyle.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  exquisite 
work.”  These  expressions  from  a  peculiarly  fastidious 
judge  of  art,  yet  one  of  the  least  enthusiastic  of  men, 
signified  very  high  praise  indeed. 

The  “  Dream  Book  ”  was  perhaps  the  most  original 
and  sympathetic  of  all  the  works  by  E.  V.  B.  It  is  a 
beautiful  book  of  dreams,  of  poetic  visions.  Each  design 
challenges  comparison  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
greatest  schools,  while  retaining  the  individuality  of 
their  creator’s  genius.  The  gravity  of  German  en¬ 
graving,  or  the  etchings  of  Albert  Durer,  the  breadth 
of  modern  French  composition,  the  rich  beauty  of 
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Raffaelle,  are  reproduced  without  imitation.  The 
poetry,  the  profound  thought,  the  delicate  loveliness 
of  these  studies  caused  a  marked  sensation  when  the 
volume  appeared  in  1870.  Perhaps  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  and  perfect  of  all  the  plates  was  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  dream  actually  dreamt  by  the  artist’s 
mother,  at  Hampton  Court,  in  her  childhood.  It  is 
wondrously  poetic :  for  its  motto  it  has  two  stanzas 
from  an  old  French  song,  ending — - 

“  Rien  nest  si  jolie  que  la  fable, 

Si  triste  que  la  verite  !  ” 

It  is  the  story  of  a  dream,  in  which  a  little  girl 
went  into  a  garden,  “  very  early,  before  the  sun  rose,” 
and  wandered  along  the  broad  green  terrace  by  the 
river — “that  terrace  walk,  bordered  with  cut  yews,  we 
used  to  call  the  Pavilion  Walk.  And  there,  between 
two  yew-trees,  stood  a  peacock  in  the  dewy  grass. 
And  the  peacock  was  so  beautiful  and  so  full  of  grace 
and  colour,  that,”  the  dream  goes  on,  “  I  held  up  my 
gown  in  each  hand,  and  danced  before  him.  And  the 
peacock  spread  up  his  tail,  in  its  splendour  of  green 
and  gold,  and  purple  eyes,  and  he  too  danced  a 
minuet  amidst  the  sparkling  dewdrops.”  In  the 
picture  is  the  peacock  with  his  myriad  eyes,  and  the 
queenly  maiden,  with  her  eighteenth-century  dress, 
dancing  to  him  with  inimitable  grace.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  delicately  and  beautifully  traced,  with  its 
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quaintly  cut  yew-trees,  and  the  paved  terrace,  the 
trim  borders  of  the  garden,  the  sparkling  fountain,  the 
summerhouse,  the  noble  old  house,  the  rising  ground 
crowned  by  trees  in  the  distance.  As  a  splendid 
contrast  to  this  is  the  plate  “  When  shadows  fall  ” — 
a  lonely,  haughty  lady  slowly  pacing  by  a  lake,  while 

"  In  her  train,  like  loyal  subjects, 

Stately  swans  attendant  glide.” 

But  as  one  critic  justly  remarked,  “It  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory  to  talk  of  these  beautiful  works  of  art 
without  the  originals  to  point  to.”  The  exalted 
fancies ;  the  tender  sympathy  with  children,  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  their  joy,  their  gay,  mirthful  sports,  their 
sweet  little  thoughtful  gravities,  and  their  innocent 
poetry  of  affection ;  the  soft,  pure  landscape,  or  rich, 
lavish,  trailing  folds  of  drapery ;  the  delicious  beauty 
of  real  English  fields,  and  meadows,  and  parks,  or  the 
mystical,  dewy,  half-dreamy  Fairyland ;  the  masterly 
groups  and  clusters  of  flowers ;  the  “  dogginess  ”  of 
the  dogs,  and  the  Landseerianism  of  the  ponies ; 
the  grace  and  happiness,  or  plaintive  sadness ;  the 
dignified,  holy  angels,  with  folded  wings,  or  the  rosy, 
dimpled  babies — all  these  excellencies  deserve  the  praise 
which  has  always  been  given  to  E.'  V.  B.  by  critics. 

In  modelling,  Mr.  Theed  gave  E.  V.  B.  the  help 
of  his  invaluable  advice.  He  allowed  her  to  work  in 
his  own  small  room  next  his  studio,  at  a  life-size  bust 
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executed  by  herself  of  her  father.  This  bust  Mr. 
Theed  afterwards  copied  in  marble,  and  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Gordon’s  tenantry  for  the  Town  Hall 
at  Ellon.  While  engaged  on  this  labour  of  love, 
E.  V.  B.  had  Chantrey’s  own  modelling  tools  to  work 
with — given  to  her  by  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
Chantrey’s,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Selwyn.  The  etching 
needle  presented  by  Mr.  Landseer,  and  the  modelling 
tools  of  the  famous  sculptor,  are  still  treasured, 
though  scarcely  touched  again. 

These  works,  and  occasional  labours  with  the 
pen,  occupied  the  scant  leisure  hours  of  many  days  of 
a  busy  and  active  life,  well  filled  up  with  home  and 
family  cares.  The  years  have  been  varied  by  many 
delightful  visits  to  the  Continent — and  have  been 
overcast  by  many  sorrows.  But  as  some  one  has  said, 
and  as  seems  truly  applicable  to  the  lives  of  most 
women,  especially  women  of  talent  and  refined  cidtiva- 
tion,  “  Les  plus  grands  evenements  de  la  vie  se 
passent  dans  les  profondeurs  de  l’esprit  et  du  coeur 
humain.”  Therefore,  the  life  of  this  gifted  artist 
and  poet  has  not  afforded  many  incidents  for  the 
biographer  to  dwell  upon  ;  there  is  nothing  but  the 
simplest,  plainest  record  of  work  done  to  be  written 
down,  or  constant  thought  and  study  to  be  glanced  at. 

The  latest  work  by  E.  V.  B.  (1875)  is  the  story  of 
“Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  the  thread  of  the  old, 
wondrous  romance  strung  with  new  and  brilliant 
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fancies  of  her  own.  The  book  is  a  gem,  from  the 
superb  binding  and  outward  apparel  to  the  lightest 
thought  within.  The  purest  poetry  is  combined  with 
splendid  colour  in  these  pages.  But  in  all  these  works 
reproduced  in  chromo-lithography,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  artist  does  not  always  appear  to  the 
best  advantage.  Only  too  often  the  feeling,  the  touch 
of  the  artist’s  hand,  evaporate.  If  one  might  be 
allowed  the  expression,  the  bouquet  vanishes — that 
divine,  subtle,  indescribable  something  which  is  the 
enkindling  spark,  is  extinguished.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  process  of  chromo-lithography  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one — quite  unfitted  to  reproduce 
any  wTork  of  great  delicacy.  Where,  perhaps,  in  the 
original  water-colour  drawing,  there  are  a  thousand 
shades  of  colour,  in  the  printed  copy  about  fifteen  or 
so  may  be  given,  by  a  machinery  of  clumsy  wood 
blocks  or  lithographic  stones. 

Occasionally,  though  not  now  so  frequently  as  in 
former  years,  the  works  of  E.  V.  B.  are  to  be  seen  in 
our  picture  galleries.  Among  other  beautiful  subjects 
have  been  “  The  Nativity  ”  (etched  in  brown  ink  on 
vellum),  the  Infant  Saviour  worshipped  by  angels,  and 
“  In  the  midst  of  Life  we  are  in  Death  a  dead  child 
surrounded  by  growing  and  blooming  lilies.  In  more 
instances  than  she  would  perhaps  care  to  have  publicly 
recorded,  these  works  have  been  created  specially 
to  aid  some  charitable  purpose. 
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Lovely  angels,  and  radiant  flowers,  and  children 

in  all  the  grace  of  childhood,  are  mirrored  in  the 

designs  of  E.  V.  B.  And  the  lines  are  drawn,  not 

alone  with  the  heart  and  hand  of  an  artist,  but  also 

with  a  mother’s  tenderness. 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation  (about  1868),  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the 
Frome  School  of  Art,  doing  all  in  her  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  progress  whilst  occupying  the  position  of  Lady 
Patroness,  and  visiting  it  frequently  until  she  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frome  in  1871.  On  the  occasion  of 
prizes  being  given  away  in  1870,  a  paper  by  her 
on  “  Art  Education  ”  was  read.  This  paper  was  after¬ 
wards  printed  and  published  by  Macmillan,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members.  It  is  written  in  pure  and 
fluent  language,  showing  a  mastery  of  the  subject. 

This  charming  artist  paints  word-pictures  in 
writing  which  please  almost  as  much  as  those  created 
by  her  pencil. 

The  spring  of  1872  found  E.  V.  B.  on  one 
of  her  frequent  visits  to  sunlighted  Italy.  A  few 
transient  glimpses  of  her  stay  are  recorded  in  some 
familiar  letters  addressed  to  a  friend.  In  April  she 
was  in  Venice. 

“  There  are  scenes  which  sometimes  recur  to  one, 
and  live,  with  almost  painful  vividness.  And  of  these, 
to  me,  here  in  the  glare  and  noise  of  Venice,  is  that 
grey  solitude  in  the  valley  of  Rocca  Bruna,  with  the 
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little  deserted  house  amidst  the  olives,  and  the  glitter¬ 
ing  thread  of  streamlet  with  its  varied  life  and  music, 
and  the  strange  blue  flowers  on  its  grassy  verge,  and 
beyond,  shining  against  the  silvery  mist  of  olives, 
the  little  tree,  dressed  out  in  its  young  leaves  of  fresh 
rejoicing  green.  I  have  wished  to  write  many  times 
since  we  left  Mentone,  but  there  has  been  such  hurry 
and  fatigue,  it  has  seemed  impossible.  Certainly  we 
left  comfort  and  quiet  and  many  other  good  things 
behind  us  at  Mentone.  Such  a  trouble  at  Genoa ! 
Although  rooms  had  been  ordered,  there  were  none ; 
the  hotel  so  crowded — only  sort  of  holes,  au  cinquieme. 
But  that  night  survived,  we  had  next  day  a  charming 
apartment,  opening  on  a  garden  on  the  leads,  all  done 
in  green,  with  a  splendid  flowering  rhododendron  and 
aloes  ranged  in  pots  along  the  wall — which  delighted 
me  ;  wild  grasses  growing  amongst  their  roots,  and 
lovely  purple  iris  with  its  columnar  grace  chanced 
between  the  spreading  pointed  leaves.  White  azaleas, 
too,  in  full  bloom  in  the  shadows ;  below,  the  black, 
dirty  railroad ;  and  cobwebby  old  windows  across  the 
narrow  side  lane,  with  cracked  pitchers  and  pots  of 
flowers  outside,  and  pellitory,  of  all  haunting  weeds ! 
clustering  round  every  old  spout  and  window-sill. 
We  are  very  fond  of  that  dear  old  Genoa,  with  its 
quaint  streets  and  dark  archways,  and  glimpses  into 
weed-grown  courts,  with  pillars  and  marble  stairs 
and  trickling  fountains,  and  every  dark  bit  glorified 
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with  flowers  of  the  purest  hues.  We  went  once  more 
to  the  Villa  Negri  garden,  and  met  the  great  pelican 
walking  about,  devouring  goldfish,  and  gobbling  white 
camellias  at  his  own  sweet  will.  I  watched  the  ants 
there,  of  course.  There  were  several  communities  of 
blacks,  and  of  structor:  but  so  timid,  that  directly 
they  caught  sight  of  one,  they  disappeared  into  their 
nests.  The  lizards,  on  the  contrary,  looked  one  in  the 
face  and  didn’t  mind  a  bit.  But  Genoa  is  nearly 
spoilt,  if  not  quite.  I  wilfully  got  tempted  with  lovely 
old  satin  hangings  of  silver  blue,  with  a  grand  pattern 
in  pale  gold,  of  sedge  and  reedy  garlands.  These  blue 
curtains  are  some  of  the  very  same  that,  in  old  times, 
the  Genoese  have  hung  over  their  balconies,  and  that 
have  streamed  down  from  their  open  ‘  loggie  ’  on  great 

festa  days.  We  took - to  the  Pallavicini  Gardens. 

She  quite  disconcerted  an  excellent  old  guide,  because 
she  wouldn’t  be  surprised  by  the  fountains — she 
wouldn’t  be  ducked  unawares.  But  how  perfectly 
lovely  in  its  way  was  the  little  lake  ! — -just  one  white 
iris,  2fro\vin£  out  of  the  close  smooth  turf  on  the  bank, 
and  reflected  in  the  clear  water,  and  seen  against  the 
deep  green  of  a  great  spreading  tree  with  broad  shining 
leaves,  and  bunches  of  pink  azaleas  in  full  bloom,  and 
a  crimson  flush  of  camellias, — cool  shady  glades  with 
frequent  patches  of  sunlight  beyond.  .  .  . 

“And  then  we  went  away  to  Milan,  on  a  miserable 
morning — and  during  the  day’s  journey  it  grew  colder 
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and  colder :  snow  on  the  hills ;  tracts  of  primroses  passed 
on  the  way-side  were  some  consolation  !  At  Milan, 
bitter  cold  and  hopeless  rain.  Ah,  how  I  thought  of 
Mentone,  as  of  a  dear  beautiful  home,  left  far  behind. 
We  had  only  just  time  for  an  hour  in  the  Brera,  where 
the  Luini  frescoes  are  a  precious  lesson  to  any  who  can 
learn.  The  pictures  appear  to  me  terribly  ‘  restored.  ’ 
The  poor  Cathedral  is  cruelly  used :  with  the  very 
worst  of  modern  transparencies  for  windows — all  done 
since  our  last  visit  eleven  years  ago.  There  was  a 
friend  of  yours  there,  delighted  with  some  of  this 
modern  glass  !  and  our  servant  also  appeared  to  take 
genuine  pleasure  in  it.  It  would  be  hard  to  enlighten 
those  who  can  thus  be  pleased  :  but  what  then  is  the 
use  of  Art  Education  ?  I  really  believe  people  are 
better  without  it :  certainly  far  happier.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  seen  seven  hours  of  more  uniform  dull 
monotony,  than  the  line  from  Milan  here.  The  snow 
mountains  were  beautiful  :  but  one  hour  of  them  was 
the  same  as  the  last,  and — so  on :  no  flowers  in  the 
foreground — only  a  lonely  variation,  done  sometimes 
with  pale  pink  clouds  of  peach-blossom :  so  sadly  little 
of  the  old  Virgil-like  farming  going  on  ;  so  few  slow 
oxen  in  those  primitive  carts,  with  the  long  wooden 
pole  chained  to  their  horns.  .  .  . 

“  Venice  itself  seems  to  have  lost  all  charm.  And 
it  is  so  prosperous,  so  populous !  When  we  saw  it 
last,  years  ago,  there  was  a  sweet  minor  chord  of 
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sadness  felt  all  through.  The  polished  stones  in  the 
Piazza  were  untrodden,  save  by  silent  passers-by,  or 
groups  of  Austrian  officers.  The  grey  pigeons  had 
St.  Marc’s  to  themselves.  And  when  the  grand 
Austrian  military  band  played  by  moonlight,  there 
was  no  one  but  ourselves  to  listen.  And  then  there 
was  all  the  romance  of  a  whole  people  heartsore  and 
sulky.  1  assure  you  now,  the  crowds  are  disgusting. 
St.  Marc’s  Place  might  be  the  Palais  Royal,  with  the 
crowds  of  outrageously  smart  people,  and  the  chairs, 
and  little  tables,  and  whole  families  drinking  coffee, 
and  smoking,  and  chattering,  while  the  band  plays. 
Such  a  number  of  mean,  sick,  ugly  faces  I  never  saw, 
I  think,  anywhere  else ;  especially,  T  think,  the  women, 
both  rich  and  poor :  most  degraded  in  expression — I 
cannot  tell  how,  nor  why.  The  crowds  are  noisy ; 
they  don’t  look  happy.  The  Grand  Canal  is  spoilt 
with  great  staring  placards  and  advertisements,  often 
in  broad  English.  Dirty,  ragged  boys  insult  one  in 
bad  English,  and  call  one  John  Bull,  if  they  can  think 
of  nothing  else  at  the  moment.  .  .  . 

“  However,  we  found  a  church,  with  such  an 
exquisite  Bellini  altar-piece  (every  altar  in  this  church 
decked  with  fresh  tulips,  flaming  yellow  and  scarlet, 
from  the  monk’s  garden  at  the  back)  ;  and  in  another 
a  marble  tomb,  where  the  grand  old  Archbishop  lies, 
leaning  his  head  on  his  right  hand,  watching  for 
ever  with  open  eyes  towards  the  East — *  Hie  situs 
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expectat  ’ — waiting  for  his  ‘just  judgment.’  It  is  so 
fine,  and  somehow  touches  so  keenly  some  chord  or 
other  of  the  heart,  I  want  to  draw  it.  A  few  such 
works,  if  one  had  time  to  study  them,  make  amends 
for  much.  Amongst  the  ugly,  mean,  living  faces, 
sometimes  one  comes  upon  a  whole  basketful  of  rose- 
coloured  and  white  hyacinths,  or  a  bunch  of  bright 
yellow  jonquils  smile  up  at  one  from  a  heap  of  onions 
and  lettuces,  or  from  some  dark  old  window  pours  out 
a  joyous  flood  of  song  from  some  caged  bird,  and 
one  feels  comforted  for  a  moment.  But  this  is  not 
the  Venice  of  old  days.”  This  chill  was  only  a 
transient  feeling,  for  in  a  few  days  the  charm  re¬ 
asserted  itself. 

“  Baveno,  April  25.— That  fortnight  at  Venice  was 
something  so  wonderful,  that  one  felt  it  must  not  slip 
away  into  the  past  without  record  and  be  forgotten  ; 
and  so  each  day  I  wrote  down  a  sort  of  journal — very 
thin  and  stupid  ;  but  still  the  mere  fact  of  writing  the 
days  down  seems  to  have  impressed  it  all  deeper  upon 
the  memory . 

“  Do  you  know,  that  foolish  little  ‘  pellitory  ’  weed 
has  become  quite  a  friend — it  is  much  prettier  in 
Venice  than  ever  it  was  at  dear  Mentone ;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  it  is  there  the  only  wild  green  thing : 
and  it  graces  with  a  sort  of  quiet  smile  so  many  grey 
lines  of  architecture,  and  niches  itself  almost  every¬ 
where  in  such  a  charming,  unexpected  way.  You 
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must  really  go  and  be  happy  at  Venice  some  day, 
before  gondolas  have  quite  given  place  to  steamers, 
and  before  the  canals  are  paved  over  and  there  are 
omnibuses  and  cabs.  It  isn’t  spoilt  yet.  I  thought 
it  v  at  first ;  but  the  first  impression  was  undone 
every  day  more  and  more,  and  it  only  became  more 
beautiful  till  the  day  of  departure,  when  at  about 

3.30  a.m.  I  called  up - to  take  one  last  look  at 

Venice  by  moonlight.  The  low  moon,  almost  full, 
struggling  with  faint  golden  tints  of  breaking  day, 
lay  in  silver  light  upon  the  island  San  Giorgio,  with 
masses  of  broad,  black  shadow,  and  long  dark  reflec¬ 
tions  stretching  right  across  the  glassy  lagune,  and 
lamps  burning  here  and  there  like  fiery  stars.  We 
shall  neither  of  us  forget  that  moonlight,  I  hope.  I 
think  I  should  like  to  go  about  in  a  gondola  all  my 
life  !  It  is  like  a  dream,  gliding  along  so  smoothly 
and  silently ;  and  then  there  is  no  misery  of  poor 
overdriven  horses. 

“No  other  town  that  I  know  of  is  so  full  of  colour. 
Such  pure,  clear,  brilliant  colour,  of  the  best  sort. 
It  must  have  been  this — in  old  times  having  even 
more  force  than  now — that  made  the  education  of  the 
old  Venetian  painters.  I  do  not  believe  they  could 
have  done  what  they  did,  had  not  their  lives  been  full 
of  tKe  colour  of  Venice.  Through  the  day  there  is  a 
golden  glow  in  the  narrowest,  shadiest  lanes,  and  in 
the  water-ways  a  constant  play  of  light  and  colour 
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For  months  one  could  study  here,  and  find  something 
new  each  day.  I,  alas !  did  nothing — only  tried  to 
make  a  drawing  of  the  tomb  of  Mocenigo  in  the 
S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  then  a  failure  of  S.  Gior¬ 
gio,  from  our  windows,  with  fluttering  pigeons  in 
the  foreground.  Venice  is  full  of  pigeons.  We 
used  to  feed  them  at  the  window  every  morning. 
I  found  your  well — behind  a  boarding  near  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  e  Paolo.  I  could  not  get  in,  so  looked  through 
a  hole,  and  recognized  at  once  the  sculptured  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  heavy  garlands.  T  fear  it  has  been 
rather  knocked  about  in  the  fire  there.  But  oh  !  how 
impossible  to  write  of  bright  and  beautiful  times  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  miserable  weather.  I  am  trying 
hard  to  recall  past  joy,  but  the  present  is  so  dreary  ! 
There  is  such  a  dismal  sound  of  pattering  rain.  We 
arrived  here  in  a  wet  boat,  in  a  pouring  deluge  of 
rain — and,  with  brief  intervals,  it  has  poured  ever 
since.  The  hotel  is  huge,  and  full  of  empty  rooms, 
with  thin  partitions  and  without  fireplaces,  cold  stone 
floors,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  from  the  windows  but 
a  dim  expanse  of  grey  water. '  (Don’t  you  know 
Morris’s  poetical  phrase  ?  but  there  is  no  poetry  in 
this  grey  water.)  There  seem  to  be  mountains,  but 
one  only  sees  clouds — most  watery  clouds.  There  are 
wet  trees  half  in  leaf  all  about ;  and  in  the  wet 
garden  two  drenched  red  camellia  bushes,  and  wet 
tables  and  chairs  set  out  on  the  wet  gravel.  I  cannot 
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even  draw  or  write  with  comfort,  because  the  table 
is  only  an  unsteady  narrow  shelf.  No  one  but  our¬ 
selves  and  the  H— — s  in  the  whole  dreary  hotel. 

“We  went  a  wet  walk  this  morning,  and  from 
under  the  umbrella  there  was  a  glimpse  of  heaven — 
the  other  side  a  wet  chaos  of  rocks  and  stones.  A 
thousand  lovely  white  narcissus,  growing  singly  in  a 
plain  of  the  greenest  grass.  This  told  a  tantalizing 
tale !  Great  bunches  of  primroses,  too,  by  the  road¬ 
side  ;  but  their  flowers  were  all  clammy  and  rusted 
with  rain.  But  I  will  stop  at  once,  and  say  not 
another  word.  Perhaps  to-morrow  the  cloud  may 
have  passed  away,  this  being  the  ninth  day  of  rain. 
It  seems  strange  to  think  of  you  at  Mentone,  leading 
the  same  life  of  quiet  days,  full  of  sunshine  and  work  ; 
and  I  dare  not  think  of  the  olive  trees — they  look  so 
beautiful  and  so  far  away  !  When  we  travelled  from 
Milan  to  Venice,  on  the  6th,  the  country  was  brown 
and  bare :  returning  on  the  22nd,  the  magician  had 
touched  it,  and  nothing  was  the  same.  Such  vivid 
living  green  !  The  mulberry  trees  all  in  leaf :  green 
vine-garlands  festooned  between,  where  there  had  been 
dry  brown  ropes.  The  corn  had  sprung  up  a  foot 
high,  and  everywhere  in  the  fields  there  were  yokes 
of  fat  creamy  oxen — the  most  smiling  pictures  of 
spring,  an  Italian  spring ! — all  along  the  road  till  past 
Verona.” 

“Baveno,  May  6.— There  is  an  utterly  inde- 
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scribable  charm  about  those  south  countries,  which 
one  seems  to  realize  and  feel— even  more  here  in  this 
beautiful  place,  which  is  yet  so  great  a  contrast,  than 
when  one  had  the  happiness  of  being  there  in  the 
body.  In  its  way,  there  can  be  nothing  lovelier,  I 
think,  than  the  view  from  this  garden  terrace  on  a 
fine  day.  There  is  the  little  town  of  Pallanza,  with 
its  towers  and  red  roofs,  and  a  bright  green  hill  behind 
it,  a  great  purple  mountain  on  one  side,  and  then 
a  perspective  of  hills  beyond,  shading  off  into  white 
snow  peaks.  When  the  lake  is  calm,  long  reflections 
from  the  town  and  the  mountains  wave  half  across 
the  water.  We  have  found  so  many  delicious  walks, 
beginning  almost  from  this  door,  and  they  seem  to 
be  endless.  Quiet  little  paths  along  flowery  banks, 
vines  festooned  across,  and  narcissus  looking  over  the 
low  walls,  with  all  kind  of  ferns  growing  luxuriantly 
out  of  every  little  crevice  between  the  old  stones,  and 
under  every  terrace  almost  at  one’s  feet  in  the  path. 
And  then  everywhere  little  dashing  streams,  and  old 
chestnut  and  walnut  trees,  and  nightingales  singing 
in  every  tree — and  meadows  greener  and  mossier 
than  ever  I  saw  anywhere,  with  narcissus  as  thick 
as  daisies  or  buttercups  in  England,  and  amongst 
them  points  of  pink  orchis.  Those  narcissus  are  the 
poetical  kind,  you  know,  with  the  little  gold  cup 
rimmed  with  scarlet — and  the  Lady  of  Shelley’s 
Garden  should  ahvays  be  walking  amongst  them,  trail- 
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ing  her  long  white  gown.  Then  there  are  steep,  stony 
paths  leading  through  old  tumbledown  villages,  and 
shrines  to  the  Virgin  at  every  turn,  all  hung  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  cactus  and  iris  blossoming 
on  the  tops  of  ancient  gateways,  and  brown  wooden 
galleries  with  old  women  spinning  in  the  dim  open 
doorways,  and  westerias  climbing  up  to  the  very 
roofs  and  joyously  flinging  great  masses  of  lilac 
blossoms  over  the  walls.  But  it  looks  so  dull  when 
written  down  !  I  find  such  curious  flowers,  quite  new 
to  me;  common  enough,  I  dare  say,  to  learned  people, 
although  I  never  saw  them  before.  Many  I  should 
like  to  draw,  but  then  it  seems  no  use,  and  I  gather 
and  throw  away  the  poor  things.  I  had  the  happiness 
of  finding  lilies  of  the  valley  one  day.  They  grew  in 
such  a  lovely  field,  along  a  ridge  of  mossy  stones,  under 
some  chestnut  trees,  very  small,  but  almost  sweeter, 
I  think,  than  in  England.  We  have  been  wickedly 
selfish  about  these  darlings ;  and  to  this  day  nobody 
knows  where  we  find  our  lilies.  Then,  growing  beside 
them,  there  are  lovely  little  two-leaved  aromatic 
flowers,  looking  like  ghostly  guesses  at  lilies  of  the 
valley.  But  we  have  not  half  enjoyed  the  place — 
I  mean  the  walks.  It  has  always  been  too  hot  or  too 
rainy,  or  we  have  gone  on  the  water,  or  driven  some¬ 
where.  And  the  views  are  too  large  and  too  grand, 
and  the  glare  is  too  great  for  any  drawing  to  be  done. 
Ants  have  not  been  forgotten.  They  swarm  every- 
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where,  chiefly  a  giant  kind — black,  with  red  middles. 
But  they  don’t  seem  to  do  any  harvesting — though 
once  or  twice  I  have  seen  them  carrying  dry  husks 
of  seeds.  In  an  old  felled  tree,  I  found  galleries 
filled  with  that  sawdust  sort  of  paste  the  cremato- 
gastor  made  in  the  fir  trees  at  Mentone.  But 
there  is  always  ‘  no  time  ’  for  any  real  research,  and 
I  feel  demoralized  and  useless  :  never  doing  anything, 
and  talking  a  great  deal  more  than  is  good  for  one. 

“  These  islands  are  so  beautiful,  especially  Isola 
Madre,  with  their  great  black  cypress  trees,  and 
groves  of  magnolia  and  camellias  all  over  flowers,  and 
peacocks  carrying  their  long  trains  in  their  stately 
manner  along  the  sunny  lawns,  or  perched  in  calm 
splendour  upon  old  stone  balustrades.  And  then  the 
whole  air  is  full  of  sweet  southern  odours,  and  the 
‘  never-ending  song  ’  of  ring-doves ;  and  ripe  lemons 
hang  in  pale  gold  against  the  hot  walls,  with  crimson 
roses  wreathed  about — and  there  is  a  feeling  of 
eternal  summer. 

“  It  seems  to  me  wonderful,  how  full  of  delight 
this  common  world  is  !  ” 
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J  SABELLA,  Lady  Duckett,  comes  of  a  distinguished 
and  intellectual  line  on  both  sides  of  her  family. 
Her  grandmother  was  the  celebrated  novelist,  Charlotte 
Smith ;  and  her  father,  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Lionel  Smith,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  as  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Jamaica,  carried  out  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  and  was  otherwise  eminent  from  his  services 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Deccan,  and  elsewhere. 
Her  uncle  on  the  mother’s  side  was  the  well-known 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  G.C.B.,  distinguished  also  for 
his  services  in  the  East  and  in  China,  being  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  to  the  latter  country. 
One  of  her  cousins  was  Edward  Pottinger, who  defended 
Herat,  and  died  ere  his  country  had  benefited  fully  by 
his  services.  In  1845  she  married  Sir  George  Floyd 
Duckett,  third  baronet.  This  gentleman  received 
the  Great  Gold  Medal  of  Science  and  Art  from  Prussia, 
the  Great  Gold  Medal  of  Science  from  Austria,  and 
the  Gold  Medal  of  Merit  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  The  family  of  Duckett  claims  descent  from 
Le  Sire  de  Duchet,  or  Duket,  of  Fontaines,  etc., 
in  ancient  Burgundy,  wdiose  descendants  settled  in 
England  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion. 

When  a  girl,  Lady  Duckett  received  some  lessons 
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in  oil  painting  from  Mr.  Horlor.  Miniature  painting 
she  studied  with  an  artist  named  Booth.  Later,  she 
had  lessons  in  water  colours  from  Schrang,  at  Malta, 
an  excellent  master  and  artist.  Also,  she  learnt  from 
Earp,  of  Brighton. 

The  first  place  where  Lady  Duckett  exhibited  was 
the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists  in  1867 — • 
a  study  of  lilies,  and  another  small  water-colour  draw¬ 
ing.  Since  then,  she  has  sent  some  drawings  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Society  nearly  every  year.  Of 
these,  perhaps  the  best  are — “  The  Departure  of  the 
Swallows,”  “A  Thistle  Feast,”  and  “Starlings.”  Last 
year  her  pictures  were — one,  a  thrush  singing ; 
another,  “  The  gentle  bird,  who  sings  of  pity  best.” 
This  year  she  has  contributed  “  Ash  Keys  ”  and 
“  The  Swallow’s  Return.”  This  latter  drawing  is 
exquisitely  done.  In  1871  Lady  Duckett  con¬ 
tributed  some  works  to  the  International  Exhibition. 

For  some  time  she  has  given  up  oil  in  favour  of 
water-colour  painting. 

In  earlier  life  Lady  Duckett  had  not  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  art  education  such  as  ladies  can  now  readily 
obtain,  but  she  has  a  great  fondness  for  painting,  and 
devotes  all  her  time  to  it. 
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gOPHIA,  Lady  Dunbar,  is  the  daughter  of  George 
Orred,  Esq.,  of  Tranmere,  Cheshire,  and  the 
second  wife  of  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar,  Bart.,  of  North- 
field,  Elginshire,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1840. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  she  was  fond  of 
sketching  from  nature.  Her  chief  means  of  study 
and  improvement  were  looking  at  pictures,  and  taking 
hints  from  such  artists  as  she  happened  to  meet. 
Among  her  few  nominal  instructors  was  an  artist 
named  Le  Capelin,  of  Jersey.  He  had  a  peculiar  style 
of  his  own,  admirably  adapted  to  render  the  misty 
beauties  of  the  shores  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
Lady  Dunbar’s  early  pictures  reflected  this  manner 
in  some  degree. 

Lady  Dunbar  exhibited  first  with  the  Society  of 
Female  Artists,  in  Conduit  Street,  in  1863.  Since 
then,  her  works  have  appeared  also  at  the  Boyal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  at  exhibitions  in  London  and 
the  provinces. 

At  the  Royal  Academy,  where  she  appears  this  year 
(1876)  for  the  first  time,  Lady  Dunbar  has  a  picture 
entitled  “Olive  Oil  Mills  at  Bordighera,”  The  place 
from  which  the  scene  is  taken  is  one  famous  for  palm 
trees.  It  is  situated  between  Nice  and  San  Remo,  on 
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the  Eiviera.  It  is  the  locale  in  which  are  laid  some 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  story  of 
u  Doctor  Antonio.”  To  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  she  has  contributed  three  water¬ 
colour  landscapes,  remarkable,  like  all  her  other  works, 
for  fine  colouring  and  conscientious  attention  to  detail 
— “  The  Solent  from  Bournemouth,  Hants,”  “  Cannes 
from  the  Road  to  Grasse,”  and  “  The  Castle  of  Napoul, 
near  Cannes.” 

Lady  Dunbar’s  pictures  are  almost  exclusively 
spirited  landscapes  in  water  colours,  sketched  from 
nature  in  Scotland,  Algiers,  Corsica,  the  Riviera,  etc., 
and  lately  in  the  New  Forest,  Hants.  Last  summer 
(1875)  she  exhibited  a  drawing  in  the  New  Forest 
Exhibition,  Regent  Street — “  The  Old  Oaks  at  Boldre- 
wood.” 

Lady  Dunbar  rarely  gives  any  title  to  her  pictures 
beyond  the  name  of  the  place  represented.  One  of 
her  most  admired  works  is  “  A  View  of  an  Arab  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Bujareah,  near  Algiers.”  Some  of  the  tombs 
in  this  scene  have  white  domes  above  them,  called 
Kuba,  or  Khoobba  :  these  are  brilliantly  white  against 
an  intensely  blue  sky,  while  the  dwarf  palms  are  of 
a  dark,  dull,  sombre  green.  The  dwarf  palms,  which 
grow  over  the  wide  extent  of  plains,  are  mercilessly 
cut  down ;  part  is  eaten,  and  some  taken  for  fuel  and 
domestic  purposes — thus  the  trees  are  utterly  spoilt. 
But  in  the  cemeteries  they  are  sacred,  and  allowed 
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there  only  to  grow  to  natural  their  altitude — a  height 
of  some  twenty  feet.  Lady  Dunbar  passed  one  winter 
in  Algiers,  when  she  had  the  advantage  of  frequently 
painting  in  company  with  Madame  Bodichon,  either 
out  of  doors  or  in  that  artist’s  studio.  The  greatest 
pleasure  and  interest  to  all  the  quiet  little  English 
community  at  that  time  was  Madame  Bodichon’s 
delightful  afternoon  at  home  once  a  week.  Her  villa 
was-  out  of  the  town,  in  a  charming  suburb  with  an 
indescribably  beautiful  view.  Everything  was  without 
the  slightest  pretension,  and  without  gene ;  everything 
was  artistic  in  the  best  sense,  and  yet  half  Bohemian 
in  ease— partly  because  the  hostess  firmly  set  the  force 
of  her  personal  influence  against  excess  of  finery  and 
extravagance,  and  partly  because  it  is  difficult  there 
to  obtain  thoroughly  efficient  servants.  In  that  pecu¬ 
liar  region,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  things 
which  either  will  not  spoil  while  the  owners  take 
flight  to  Europe,  or  which  will  entail  little  loss  if 
spoilt.  Dr.  and  Madame  Bodichon  always  exercised 
a  really  patriarchal  hospitality — kind  without  limit 
to  all  who  needed  kindness  in  mind,  body,  or  estate, 
no  matter  what  their  rank,  creed,  or  nationality. 

Another  beautiful  picture  painted  by  Lady  Dunbar 
is  “  A  View  of  Catlan  Bay,  Gibraltar.” 

This  is  the  side  of  the  Rock  facing  from  the  east, 
rising  like  a  wall  from  the  sea  :  the  spectator  looks 
eastward  from  it  up  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  less 
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hackneyed  as  a  subject  than  the  other  side,  being 
accessible  only  by  a  rough  narrow  path,  or  by  boats. 

Another  important  work  is  a  “  Study  of  Brown- 
sailed  Oyster  Boats  in  Normandy.” 

Besides  these,  Lady  Dunbar  has  brought  home  a 
number  of  picturesque  views  taken  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Nice,  Mentone,  Cannes,  Monaco,  Malaga, 
Lisbon,  and  other  spots  beloved  of  artists.  Most  of 
these  views  and  studies  have  the  bright  sea  and  sky  of 
southern  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lady  Dunbar  has 
preserved  only  the  roughest  notes  of  an  interesting 
tour  in  Corsica,  a  country  which,  at  the  time  of  her 
visit  (1862),  was  very  little  frequented  by  English 
people.  Unhappily,  during  that  year,  Lady  Dunbar 
suffered  deep  affliction  through  the  death  of  her  eldest 
son,  and  from  the  loss  of  several  near  relatives.  Her 
health  and  spirits  were  so  much  impaired  by  these 
sad  occurrences,  that  for  a  long  time  she  was  unable 
to  take  any  interest  in  her  former  occupations. 
Painting  was  her  first  resource,  and  the  solace  she 
found  in  pursuing  that  pleasure,  in  quiet  and  alone, 
resulted  in  a  wonderful  improvement  in  her  art. 
Previously  to  this  time  she  had  never  exhibited,  nor 
seriously  devoted  herself  to  painting ;  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  it  was  after  this  period  she  began 
to  be  really  an  artist. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  Lady  Dunbar 
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was  most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  principal  families  of  the  places  she 
visited.  In  those  towns  where  the  hotels  were  un¬ 
comfortably  primitive,  the  French  officials  and  native 
proprietors  insisted  on  her  staying  at  their  houses, 
furnished  her  with  a  guard  when  she  went  sketching 
in  lonely  places,  and  in  every  way  assisted  her  to  see 
anything  noteworthy. 

At  Corte,  in  the  middle  of  the  island  of  Corsica, 
Lady  Dunbar  was  the  guest  of  the  granddaughter  of 
the  patriot  Paoli,  and  so  naturally  heard  many 
interesting  details  of  his  life  and  history  ;  and  at 
parting,  her  hostess  presented  her  with  a  beautiful 
miniature  of  the  hero.  At  Ajaccio,  the  capital  of 
Corsica,  a  very  unexpected  little  incident  happened. 
Lady  Dunbar  and  a  young  lady  who  made  the  tour 
with  her  were  invited  to  a  wedding.  Lady  Dunbar 
was  in  deep  mourning,  and,  not  anticipating  that  she 
would  be  treated  as  a  personage  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  had  taken  with  her  only  the  minimum  of 
luggage.  So  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  suitable 
toilette,  and  there  was  not  time  to  procure  any 
garments  appropriate  for  such  an  occasion.  But  it 
was  represented  to  her  that  the  family  would  be 
flattered  by  her  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  that 
her  kind  entertainers  would  be  disappointed  if  she 
did  not  join  the  wedding  party.  The  town  was  in 
that  early  stage  of  civilization  when  the  arrival  of  a 
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foreigner  is  an  event  known  to,  and  regarded  with 
profound  interest  by,  everybody.  There  was  one 
milliner  or  lingere  in  Corte  :  her  shop  contained  one 
French  bonnet — the  only  bonnet  in  the  island.  It 
was  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow  !  The  modiste  begged 
that  the  “  distinguished  foreigner  ”  would  do  her  the 
honour  to  wear  this  bonnet  on  the  day  of  the  fete, 
saying  it  would  not  only  add  a  fresh  prestige  to  her 
business,  but  that  there  would  be  a  keen  competition 
among  her  patrons  for  the  privilege  of  afterwards 
possessing  this  bonnet — the  very  bonnet  worn  on  a 
public  occasion  by  the  “  grande  dame  etrang&re,” 
whom  with  so  much  kindness  they  all  delighted  to 
honour.  Bright  yellow  would  have  been  absolutely 
the  last  colour  Lady  Dunbar  could  have  imagined 
it  possible  to  wear,  if  she  might  have  chosen,  in  any 
part  of  her  costume ;  nevertheless,  she  appeared  on 
the  auspicious  morning  attired  in  a  black  silk  gown 
deeply  trimmed  with  crape,  a  little  the  worse  for  dust 
and  frequent  packing,  but  abundantly  relieved  by  a 
radiant  yellow  bonnet. 

Many  pleasant  excursions  have  been  made  by 
Lady  Dunbar  in  search  of  picturesque  scenery  and 
variety.  One  particularly  interesting  tour  was  under¬ 
taken  to  Granada  from  Malaga — returning  from 
Granada  by  way  of  Jaen  and  Cordova.  Of  this  tour 
Lady  Dunbar  wrote  an  entertaining  account,  which 
was  published  in  one  volume  by  William  Blackwood 
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and  Sons,  1862,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Family  Tour 
round  the  Coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.”  In  these 
pages  are  to  be  found  a  graphic  series  of  sketches  in 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  Malaga,  Seville,  Cordova,  Lisbon, 
and  other  sunlighted  cities  whose  very  names  conjure 
up  visions  of  romance.  The  personal  adventures, 
misadventures,  pleasant  days,  and  anxious  hours,  are 
all  vividly  told  ;  while  dusky  cathedrals,  solemn  with 
gloom  and  splendid  old  paintings,  Spanish  cooks, 
landlords,  drivers,  beauties,  oddities,  roving  banditti, 
bull-fighters,  glowing  scenery  and  exquisite  moon¬ 
lights,  picturesque  peasants,  strange  antiquated  streets 
or  houses,  are  all  presented  by  a  painter’s  hand. 

In  Seville  Lady  Dunbar  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Edward  Cooke,  R.A.,  and  the  late  John  Phillip,  R.A. 
Several  rambles  in  search  of  the  picturesque  were 
enjoyed  by  her  with  Mr.  Cooke.  Lady  Dunbar  and 
her  party  were  fortunate  in  having  secured  a  Spanish 
servant,  a  clever,  superior  sort  of  woman,  with  a  great 
love  of  literature,  art,  antiquity,  and  fun  ;  she  often 
drew  attention  to  characteristic  points  of  the  country 
and  traits  of  the  people  which  might  otherwise  have 
escaped  notice,  insomuch  that  English  artist-friends 
were  sometimes  glad  to  join  the  party,  and  avail 
themselves  of  her  shrewd  guidance  to  see  picturesque 
objects  or  historic  spots  not  mentioned  in  the  guide 
books. 

In  the  course  of  her  wanderings,  Lady  Dunbar 
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collected  some  interesting  specimens  of  pottery,  and 
barbaric  ornaments  and  trinkets ;  some  of  the  latter, 
chiefly  from  North  Africa,  were  exhibited  in  the  India 
department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  unfortunately 
perished  there  when  that  part  of  the  building  was 
burnt  in  1866.  She  had,  however,  kept  drawings  of 
most  of  them.  At  Algiers  she  made  a  very  pretty 
collection  of  coloured  drawings  of  pottery,  for  the  most 
part  Kabylian,  which  is  very  singular,  and  derives 
additional  interest  from  its  resemblance  to  the  earthen¬ 
ware  found  in  excavating  the  ruins  of  ancient  Car¬ 
thage.  Some  of  these  vessels  and  some  Moorish 
lamps,  vases,  etc.,  have  been  reproduced  from  her 
drawings  by  Massier,  a  Frenchman,  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  pottery  at  Vallauris,  near  Cannes.  At 
Granada,  Lady  Dunbar  made  a  careful  water-colour 
drawing,  accompanied  by  a  minute  description  and 
measurement  of  the  famous  Hcirron,  a  species  of  am¬ 
phora  exquisitely  coloured,  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
found  in  the  Alhambra,  full  of  gold  dust  from  the 
Darro.  A  copy  of  this  she  sent  to  Messrs.  Minton. 

“  In  the  bold,  and  perhaps  too  sketchy,  work  of 
Madame  Bodichon  and  Lady  Dunbar,”  one  of  our 
leading  critics  has  remarked,  “  it  is  the  earnest  effort 
to  express  the  grand  truth  of  nature  that  gives  a 
character  of  life  and  freshness  and  poetic  interest 
which  no  amount  of  mere  technical  excellence  will 
ever  confer.” 
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When  staying  in  Algiers,  Lady  Dunbar  and 
her  family  became  acquainted  with  the  various  cele¬ 
brities  who  resided  there.  Among  the  few  English 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Bicknell,  to  whom  the 
travellers  were  introduced  by  Madame  Bodichon.  They 
had  a  villa  near  that  lady’s  at  Mustapha  Superieur, 
and  were  then  translating  the  works  of  Hafiz,  the 
Persian  poet,  which  neither  lived  to  absolutely 
finish. 

Although  the  bazaars,  costumes,  and  other  novel 
sights  seemed  very  beautiful,  and  like  embodied 
illustrations  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments  ” 
to  those  who  beheld  them  for  the  first  time,  people 
who  had  been  in  the  East  did  not  think  them  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  Cairo,  Constantinople,  and  many 
places  in  India.  A  lively  description  was  preserved 
in  the  diary  of  a  lady  who  was  of  the  party  of 
many  scenes  and  people.  The  first  visit  was  to  the 
Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  or  d’Essai. 

“  Oh,  what  a  garden  !  Had  we  ever  really  seen 
a  garden  before,  or  do  they  know  in  Europe  what 
a  garden  is  ?  There  we  saw  an  alley  overarched  with 
bamboos.  My  idea  of  bamboos — derived  from  books 
—painted  them  very  stiff-looking,  yellowish,  ugly 
things.  What,  then,  was  my  delight  to  see  the  most 
delicious  shade  produced  by  great  branches  of  dark 
green  foliage,  the  whole  alley  being  forty  feet  long 
and  thirty  or  forty  high  ;  and  to  walk  beneath  this 
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shade  gives  extreme  delight.  The  rustle  of  the  little 
leaves  overhead  suggests  that  of  the  wings  of 
guardian  angels.  I  left  home  very  sad,  scarcely 
hoping  to  enjoy  anything  at  the  end  of  the  long 
journey ;  but  under  such  a  sky,  among  such  trees 
and  flowers,  hearing  such  music  as  the  light  wind 
in  the  bamboo  leaves,  how  could  I  remain  unhappy  ? 
Another  part  of  the  garden  is  an  arrangement  of 
trees,  looking  like  three  aisles  of  a  church — the  pillars 
between  the  aisles  being  large  palm-trees,  the  usual 
stiff  and  rugged  look  of  which  is  softened  by  ipomea 
growing  over  and  clinging  round  them  in  luxuriant 
wreath,  displaying  their  deep  velvety  purple  flowers 
in  delicious  contrast  to  the  golden  clusters  of  dates. 
Here,  too,  we  saw  the  Bell’ombra,  a  tree  best  described 
by  its  name ;  its  roots  offer  a  pleasant  commodious 
seat  under  the  shade.  The  garden  occupies  about 
thirty  acres,  and  contains  many  beautiful  plants 
indigenous  to  this  country,  and  many  others  from 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  Different  animals,  also, 
are  kept  here  for  acclimatization,  and  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  visitors ;  amongst  them  are  some  tame 
ostriches,  which  trot  about  more  like  beasts  than 
birds.  Some  gazelles  have  the  most  charming  little 
huts,  made  of  a  species  of  grass  or  reeds  on  a  wooden 
frame.  I  could  envy  these  pretty  graceful  creatures 
their  nice  cottages  in  this  unique  garden  ! 

“  Between  this  Armida  garden  and  the  town,  the 
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white  dusty  road  leads  you  past  the  Champ  de 
Manoeuvres,  where  soldiers  are  perpetually  drilling, 
and  some  of  the  lovely  Arab  horses  constantly  being 
exercised  or  broken. 

“  Another  pretty  drive  took  us  round  the  charming 
suburb  of  Mustapha  Superieur,  where  white  Moorish 
houses  with  their  small  windows  and  flat  roofs  peep 
out  from  the  luxuriant  green  of  palms,  bananas,  and 
innumerable  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  would 
be  prized  and  cherished  in  hothouses  in  England. 
Here  are  the  country  houses  of  the  governor  and  most 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Algiers.  We  came 
home  by  the  valley  of  the  Femme  Sauvage,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  uncultivated 
ground  of  Africa.  Here,  again,  our  preconceived 
notions  were  quite  upset.  Instead  of  brown  and  bare 
desert,  such  as  we  more  than  once  saw  in  Spain,  the 
ground  is  thickly  covered  with  wild  flowers,  little 
palms,  blue  irises,  and  white  clematis.  The  latter 
grows  creeping  over  the  ground  and  by  the  dusty 
roadside ;  it  wreathes  itself  about  the  trees,  and  hangs 
its  graceful  garlands  down  over  the  head  of  the 
astonished  traveller,  who  comes  here  to  escape  the 

snow,  and  finds  a  paradise. 

“  One  day  we  went  by  appointment  to  Madame 
Bodichon’s  villa.  She  introduced  her  distinguished 
*  husband,  of  whom  I  will  write  by-and-by.  I  hey 
always  burn  wild  rosemary  to  make  a  nice  blaze  and 
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sweet  scent.  Madame  Boclichon  took  us  to  a  Moorish 
house  called  l’Hydra,  the  same  from  which  Feydeau’s 
‘  Alger  ’  is  dated,  which  has  also  given  a  home 
to  many  other  noticeable  literary  people.  It  now 
belongs  to  Madame  de  St.  Amand,  wife  of  the 
celebrated  chessplayer.  She  bought  it  as  a  specula¬ 
tion  with  the  hope  of  letting  it,  but  it  is  too  large 
and  too  far  from  the  town  to  find  tenants  very 
readily ;  so  she  takes  visitors  in  en  pension ;  and 
certainly  I  should  much  like  to  spend  a  week  or  a 
month  in  her  charming  house.  It  is  furnished  as 
much  a  la  mauresque  as  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
comfort  of  Europeans,  and  the  view  from  the  roof  is 
magnificent.  The  heart  must  dilate  in  presence  of 
Mount  Atlas  !  Between  its  white  peaks — what  blue 
hills  !  what  little  white  towns  and  mosques  in  the 
distance  !  what  varied  soft  colours  and  exquisite 
shades  in  the  Metidja — which,  however,  is  an  un¬ 
healthy  swampy  plain,  through  which  run  three 

rivers,  to  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  Madame  de 

♦ 

St.  Amand  showed  us  with  great  pride  over  her  house, 
and  told  us  about  her  farm,  which  is  her  passion ; 
she  asked  many  questions  about  our  cows,  and  talked 
of  bringing  a  large  cow  from  England.  Her  garden 
is  wildly  and  luxuriantly  pretty,  but,  like  the  Jardin 
d’Essai,  it  wants  the  simple  borders  which  make 
an  English  garden  look  so  neat,  and  the  masses  of 
low-growing  flowers  which  hide  all  the  brown  earth 
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in  our  gardens.  We  were  much  interested  in  the 
patterns  of  the  tiles  in  her  house.  Madame  Bodichon 
told  us  that  a  friend  of  hers  had  copied  them,  and 
that  there  were  several  different  designs,  which  Minton 
bought  for  £100.  We  were  just  going  away,  after 
taking  leave  of  Madame  de  St.  Amand,  when  she 
hurried  after  us,  with  many  apologies  for  the  confusion 
of  ideas  consequent  on  her  having  a  bad  cold,  and 
invited  us  to  taste  the  milk  of  her  cows.  We  thought 
she  was  going  to  show  us  the  dairy,  but  instead 
she  ushered  us  into  a  small,  pretty,  though  rather 
empty  dining-room,  where,  opposite  to  a  window 
commanding  a  view  as  lovely  as  that  from  the  house¬ 
top,  though  less  extensive,  stood  a  round  table  laid 
for  four,  having  in  the  centre  an  immense  dish, 
wherein  African  fruits  and  flowers  were  displayed 
most  temptingly.  A  little  maid  brought  a  jug  of 
milk  and  a  huge  loaf,  and  we  enjoyed  a  very  good 
luncheon  of  bread,  milk,  bananas,  pears,  grapes,  and 
guavas.  She  invited  us  to  come  and  see  her  again, 
which  we  said  we  should  be  happy  to  do,  and  then 
we  walked  by  a  rather  English-looking  lane  to 
Madame  Bodichon’s. 

“  December  9. — We  went  to  General  Yusuf’s,*  and 
found  him  and  Madame  just  returned  from  a  drive. 
Their  house  and  garden  are  most  beautiful.  They 
proposed  to  take  us  round  the  garden  before  going 
*  The  Commander-in-chief,  now  dead. 

2  c 
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into  the  house,  as  the  sun  would  soon  go  down, 
and  the  garden  would  then  be  cold.  The  General, 
however,  protested  that  his  wife  must  not  come,  as 
she  suffers  so  much  from  the  slightest  exposure  to 
damp,  so  she  went  upstairs ;  and  Yusuf,  having 
warned  us  that  if  we  set  him  off  on  his  hobby  (his 
garden)  he  would  become  'insupportable/  and  being 
reassured  by  our  telling  him  we  were  as  enthusiastic 
as  he  could  be,  gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Dunbar,  and 
immediately  showed  us  his  trees,  all  of  which  were 
planted  by  himself  and  Mdme.  Yusuf,  -with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  splendid  palm  near  the  door,  which,  he  said, 
was  about  two  hundred  years  old.  There  was  a  lovely 
Bougainville  on  the  house,  with  (at  this  season)  very 
few  blossoms  on  it.  ‘  Oh/  said  the  General,  ‘  don’t  look 
at  it  now.  You  ought  to  see  it  in  blossom — then  you 
would  fall  on  your  knees  before  it !  ’  Then  he  took  us 
to  his  stable,  which,  though  roofed  over,  is  entirely  open 
to  the  air  in  front — in  fact,  a  shed,  though  as  carefully 
finished  as  any  English  stable.  There  were  six  Arab 
horses — none  of  them  white,  though  that  is  the 
common  colour  here.  Two  of  them  were  nice  carriage 
horses  ;  his  own  charger  was  a  beautiful  bay.  They 
say  the  General  rides  splendidly.  I  admired  a  black 
one  most :  the  other  two  were  not  pretty.  Next  we 
went  through  the  garden,  General  Yusuf  showing  us 
many  plants  new  to  us,  or  rare  in  our  own  country, 
growing  quite  strong  and  big  in  this  delicious  climate. 
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A  stork  was  standing  asleep  under  a  banana,  with  his 
head  comfortably  hidden  in  his  back,  amidst  his  gray 
feathers.  Then  we  came  to  a  pond,  with  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  ducks  (among  them  some  from  the  desert, 
which  had  a  peculiar,  melancholy  cry,  curiously  sug¬ 
gestive  of  lonely  places),  and  black  Australian  swans 
with  red  bills,  and  some  brilliant  mandarin  ducks. 
They  all  seemed  perfectly  tame,  and  kept  swimming 
backwards  and  forwards  between  us  and  a  tiny  island  in 
the  pond  covered  with  clustering  plants.  Some  of  the 
ducks  hid  among  the  plants,  made  a  sudden  noisy  rush, 
and  plunged  into  the  water,  calling  vividly  to  mind 
the  pleasure  of  plunging  into  the  sea  in  hot  still  wea¬ 
ther.  The  roses  were  growing  in  profusion,  and  General 
Yusuf  invited  me  to  gather  some.  Now  we  came  to  a 
small  yard  roofed  with  netting,  showing  a  house  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  some  perches  and  a  tree  in  the  middle ; 
here  were  four  or  five  pretty  little  gazelles,  some  gold 
and  silver  pheasants,  and  a  number  of  pigeons,  besides 
the  desert  partridge,  the  Egyptian  ibis,  and  a  droll, 
tight-looking,  long-legged  black  bird,  with  a  little  red 
about  the  eyes — and  many  others  the  names  of  which  I 
do  not  know.  The  gazelles  are  the  most  lovable  little 
creatures  :  these  came  and  stood  on  their  hind  feet,  and 
put  their  forepaws  on  my  arm,  and  stood  so  to  be  stroked 
and  petted.  They  wanted  to  eat  the  roses  I  had  in  my 
hand  ;  they  are  so  fond  of  roses  that,  when  Mdme.  Yusuf 
lets  them  out,  they  have  to  be  muzzled,  and  then  they 
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follow  her  all  about  the  place.  I  remarked  them  to  be 
very  light.  A  dog  of  the  same  size  would  feel  quite 
heavy,  and  would  make  one  stagger  if  it  put  its  great 
paws  on  one’s  arm ;  but  the  gazelle  is  so  light  and 
gentle,  it  makes  a  very  agreeable  pet.  General  Yusuf 
called  all  his  birds  with  a  sound  they  seemed  to  know 
well,  and  they  came  to  be  fed  and  petted.  Then  we 
went  and  looked  into  a  picturesque  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  kitchen  garden.  Out  of  this 
ravine  rise  tall  poplars  wreathed  at  the  top  with  lovely 
ipomea.  Our  way  now  led  us  through  a  thick  planta¬ 
tion  of  bananas.  The  leaves  are  at  this  season  torn  with 
wind  and  rain,  but-  the  General  says  that  in  spring  the 
leaves  are  quite  whole,  and  make  a  delicious  shade,  and 
that  on  a  moonlight  night  the  scene  is  feerique.  Then 
we  came  to  a  bank  covered  with  wild  acanthus  ;  then 
to  another  little  kitchen  garden,  from  whence  we  saw 
a  new  wing  being  built  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in 
order  that  Mdme.  Yusuf  may  have  a  sitting-room  for 
winter,  admitting  as  much  sunlight  as  possible.  Then 
we  came  into  the  house,  which  is  really  Arab.  The 
footman  is  a  very  black  man,  whom  the  General  has 
had  ever  since  he  (the  negro)  was  six  years  old  ;  he  was 
dressed  in  bright  blue,  and  wore  some  gold  and  silver 
ornaments.  I  observed  that  a  black  hand  shows  gold 
and  jewels  to  better  advantage  than  a  white  one.  The 
stairs  were  done  with  Moorish  tiles,  and  led  to  a  square 
court  with  a  glass  roof.  At  the  opposite  side  was  a 
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charming  little  drawing-room,  in  which  sat  Madame 
Yusuf  with  a  Moorish  handkerchief  on  her  head,  the 
prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw.  Having  heard  that  the 
house  was  furnished  quite  d  la  mauresque,  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  to  see  a  table,  and  chairs,  and  a  clock, 
and  a  fire — but  still  the  room  was  extremely  pretty, 
and  being  rather  tired  with  walking  in  the  garden,  we 
were  glad  to  sit  down  on  comfortable  chairs.  We 
stayed  a  long  time,  for  Madame  Yusuf  told  us  about 
excursions  in  Algeria,  and  about  her  expedition  to 
Constantinople,  where  she  had  a  lovely  house  on  the 
Bosphorus,  but  could  not  enjoy  it  on  account  of  her  in¬ 
quietude  about  her  husband,  who  was  at  Varna.  Just 
as  we  were  going,  Madame  Yusuf’s  mother  entered, 
and  we  had  to  remain  to  speak  to  her ;  and  then  the 
General  took  us  to  see  his  fumoir  (smoking-room), 
which  is  a  pretty  apartment,  with  guns  and  swords 
hung  about  it.  Then  he  said,  ‘Maintenant  je  vais  vous 
faire  voir  le  fumoir  de  ma  femme  ;  ’  so  we  were  taken 
into  Madame’s  room,  which  was  lovely,  and  had  all  the 
pretty  things  in  it  that  we  have  seen  in  the  bazaars, 
only  all  hers  are  much  better  and  more  perfect  of  their 
kind  than  any  we  ever  saw  before.  This  room  was^ 
more  Moorish  than  the  drawing-room. 

“  General  Yusuf  is  a  nice-looking,  pleasant,  and 
cheery  little  man,  with  a  fresh  complexion  and  dark 
hair  turning  gray.  He  is  as  jolly  and  as  pleased 
with  everybody  as  if  he  were  a  young  nobody  whom 
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it  was  quite  a  kindness  to  speak  to.  He  is  an  Italian 
or  Maltese  by  birth,  and  was  taken,  with  his  father 
and  a  young  brother  or  sister,  by  pirates  when  he 
was  four  or  five  years  old.  He  does  not  know  who 
his  father  was,  nor  what  became  of  him.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  sold  in  the  slave-market  at  Algiers,  and 
Yusuf  became  the  property  of  the  Hey.  He  was 
an  extremely  pretty  boy,  and  was  a  great  favourite, 
and  had  a  pleasant  enough  life.  By-and-by  the  Dey 
of  Tunis  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and 
when  he  was  going  away,  he  said  to  his  host,  ‘  What 
a  pretty  little  boy  you’ve  got  there  !  ’  whereupon  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  presented  the  young  Yusuf  to  his 
guest.  At  Tunis  he  was  as  great  a  favourite  as  at 
Algiers.  When  he  was  grown  up  the  Dey  sent  him 
with  orders  to  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  trying 
to  put  down  an  insurrection  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital.  When  Yusuf  arrived  at  the  seat  of  war,  he 
saw  at  once  that  the  general  was  mismanaging  every¬ 
thing  ;  so  he  said,  £  Why  don’t  you  do  so  and  so  ?  ’ 
giving  his  own  opinion  of  what  should  be  done. 

*  You’ll  never  put  down  the  rebellion  the  way  you 
are  going  on  ;  if  you  do  what  I  tell  you,  you  can  put 
an  end  to  the  war  at  once.’  The  general  answered, 

*  No  doubt  you  are  right,  but  I  dare  not  do  it — I 
shall  have  my  head  cut  off  if  I  fail ;  but  if  you  like 
to  take  the  army,  and  do  what  you  suggest,  I  give  you 
leave  to  manage  it  all  your  own  way.’  Yusuf  did  so, 
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and  brought  the  war  to  an.  immediate  and  satisfactory 
termination.  He  then  said  to  the  general,  ‘  This  is 
not  my  doing  :  you  have  done  it/  and  went  back  to 
Tunis,  and  reported  that  the  general  had  tried  a  new 
plan  against  the  rebels,  and  had  completely  defeated 
them.  Soon  after  the  general  also  came  to  Tunis,  and 
told  the  Dey  what  had  really  occurred,  and  that  the 
entire  credit  of  the  victory  belonged  to  Yusuf.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Yusuf  became  a  greater  favourite  than  ever, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  services.  But  unluckily  one 
of  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  Dey  fell  in  love  with 
the  young  hero,  and  Yusuf  was  on  the  point  of  having 
his  head  cut  off ;  but  the  lady  managed  to  warn  him 
of  his  danger,  sending  him  at  the  same  time  all  the 
money  she  could  obtain  to  aid  his  escape.  He  then 
fled  to  Algiers,  but  his  old  friend  the  Dey  had  been 
turned  out  by  the  French,  and  the  only  friend  he  had 
remaining  was  Mr,  Bell,  the  English  Consul,  who  had 
known  him  at  the  court  of  his  former  master,  the  Dey 
of  Algiers.  Mr.  Bell  recommended  him  to  General 

- as  an  interpreter  and  a  practical  man,  knowing 

the  customs  of  the  people.  He  took  service  in  the 
French  army,  and  made  himself  very  useful,  gaining 
distinction  by  his  talents  and  his  heroic  bravery. 
At  last  he  raised  at  his  own  expense  the  regiment 
called  Spahis,  who  are  mounted  Arabs.  They  are  all 
volunteers,  engaging  for  a  certain  time,  a  few  months 
or  a  few  years,  as  they  choose  ;  they  are  well  paid,  and 
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find  their  own  arms  and  uniform  ;  they  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  from  their  red  bournouses.  Somebody  now  said 
to  him,  £  You  have  done  a  great  deal  of  service,  and 
received  very  little  thanks  or  reward.  You  ought  to 
go  to  Paris  and  show  yourself.’  So  he  went  to  Paris 
accordingly,  and  showed  himself,  when  he  was  well 
received,  and  much  liked  and  admired  by  every  one, 

among  them  by  Mademoiselle  * - .  His  friends 

told  him  that  she  was  a  very  good  parti  for  him,  and 
that  he  ought  to  propose  for  her ;  but  he  said,  ‘  Who 
am  I  that  a  young  lady  of  her  beauty  and  fortune 
should  care  for  me  ?  ’  However,  the  young  lady  and 
her  friends  had  no  objection  to  Colonel  Yusuf,  if 
he  would  become  a  Christian.  He  declared  that  he 
had  been  a  Christian  all  along,  and  much  preferred 
that  religion,  although  the  Turks  had  taken  him 
in  childhood,  and  brought  him  up  in  their  ways. 

So  he  married  Mademoiselle  - .  He  went  to  the 

Crimea  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  ;  and 
now  he  is  General  de  Division  commanding'  the 
Division  d’Alger,  and  he  lives  very  happily  in  his 
lovely  Moorish  house.  Everybody  likes  and  admires 
him  and  his  wife — but  the  Arabs  are  dreadfully 
afraid  of  him.  He  and  his  regiment  are  as  much 
feared  as  Garibaldi  and  his  men  were. 

“  On  Monday,  the  30th  November,  we  went  to 
the  reception  of  the  Mardchale  Duchesse  de  Malakoff, 
calling  for  Mr.  C.  on  the  way,  that  he  might  intro- 
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duce  us.  The  Marshal,  who  is  the  Governor-General 
of  Algeria,  is  ill,  they  say,  and  hut  for  that  he 
generally  dances  the  whole  evening :  this  time  he 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  looked  tired. 
The  Duchess  is  a  Spaniard,  a  cousin  of  the  Empress, 
a  fine -looking  woman,  dressed  in  white  silk,  with 
red  berries  and  green  and  white  leaves  in  her  hair. 
The  ex-King  of  Bavaria  was  there — a  very  thin,  fair 
old  man.  We  met  several  celebrities.  The  room 
is  a  long  narrow  gallery  ;  it  was  very  full  and  very 
hot.  Most  of  the  men  were  in  uniform,  and  I  think 
there  was  scarcely  one  in  the  room  who  had  not  at 
least  one  cross  or  medal. 

“  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  and  coming 
out  of  the  ball-room  into  the  white  marble  court, 
where  a  fountain  was  splashing,  and  seeing  beyond 
the  court  a  few  lamps  among  the  trees  in  the  garden, 
beyond  that  the  sea,  and  beyond  that,  again,  some  dim 
scattered  lights  on  the  mountains  across  the  bay,  the 
great  round  moon  over  all — we  felt  for  a  moment  as  if 
we  must  have  fallen  asleep  reading  a  romance  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  must  now  be  dreaming  of  the  land  and 
time  of  which  we  had  been  reading.'’ 
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J  T  seems  almost  a  misnomer  to  term  Mrs.  Blackburn 
an  Amateur,  for  no  professional  artist  has 
worked  more  unremittingly,  or  studied  nature  and 
the  means  of  translating  its  subtle  mysteries  more 
deeply.  Not  only  has  she  obtained  admiration  from 
the  general  public,  but  well-nigh  unqualified  praise 
from  the  most  severe  judges. 

Her  father,  James  Wedderburn,  Esq.,  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland,  died  some  months  before  her 
birth.  He  was  grandson  of  Sir  John  Wedderburn, 
Bart.,  of  Blackness,  who  was  executed  for  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  ’45.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews 
University,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dunblane. 
Another  (the  bishop’s  brother)  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Padua ;  and  the 
son  of  their  brother,  originally  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  St.  Andrew’s  University,  became  physician  to  King 
Charles  the  First.  On  his  admission  as  an  Honorary 
Member  of  Oxford  University,  he  was  described  in 
the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  (Oxford) 
as  “  the  chief  man  of  his  country  for  many  years  in 
that  faculty.” 
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Mrs.  Blackburn’s  mother  was  sister  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  of  Penicuik,  F.R.S. 
(who  was  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1845,  besides  filling  other 
ministerial  offices).  Several  members  of  the  Clerk 
family  had  much  taste  for  art,  and  considerable  talent 
for  drawing ;  for  example,  the  celebrated  John  Clerk, 
of  Eldin — author  of  the  well-known  treatise  on  “Naval 
Tactics” — whose  etchings  have  been  reproduced  by 
the  Bannatyne  Club. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wedderburn  were  intimate 
friends  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Mrs.  Blackburn  (?iee  Jemima  Wedderburn)  was 
born  May  1,  1823,  in  Edinburgh.  She  is  unable  to 
remember  when  she  first  began  to  draw.  Her  mother 
used  to  say  that,  at  the  age  of  four,  she  was  a  very 
delicate  child,  often  confined  to  bed  ;  and  that  the 
famous  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  attended  her,  forbade 
education,  but  suggested  drawing  as  an  amusement, 
at  the  same  time  sketching  a  house  for  the  little 
invalid  to  copy.  On  his  next  visit  he  found  she  had 
copied  the  house,  surrounding  it  imaginatively  with 
groups  of  animals.  From  that  time  drawing  animals 
became  Miss  Wedderburn’s  chief  pleasure  :  the  love 
of  animals,  especially  horses  and  birds,  amounting  to 
a  passion  with  her. 

About  the  same  period  (in  1827),  Mary,  Lady  Clerk, 
gave  her  a  copy  of  Bewick’s  “  Land  Birds.  This 
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Lady  Clerk  is  mentioned  in  Scott’s  Life  and  in  his 
notes  to  “  Redgauntlet.”  The  book  was  the  first  the 
child  ever  had,  as  youthful  proprietors  say,  “  Of  my 
own — to  keep,”  and  Bewick  has  ever  since  been  re¬ 
garded  by  Mrs.  Blackburn  as  her  master.  At  a  very 
early  age,  anatomy  of  dead  mice,  birds,  etc.,  was  a 
favourite  pursuit.  She  used  to  study  the  bones  and 
the  attachments  of  the  muscles,  and  discover  how 
the  limbs  were  moved.  Many  years  after,  Professor 
Goodsir,  of  Edinburgh  University,  having  heard  of  her 
taste  that  way,  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  instruction 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  and  the  opportunity  of 
drawing  from  subjects  he  was  preparing  for  his  class. 
At  this  time  Mrs.  Blackburn  exercised  herself  by 
making  ideal  anatomical  drawings  of  live  horses  in 
action,  submitting  them  to  Mr.  Goodsir’s  criticism. 

All  her  life,  Mrs.  Blackburn  has  kept  animals  as 
pets — and  drawn  them,  of  course.  From  time  to  time 
she  has  owned  owls,  hawks,  ravens,  jackdaws,  cocka¬ 
toos,  pigeons,  doves,  starlings,  with  singing  birds  of 
all  sorts  ;  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  weasels,  ferrets, 
hedgehogs,  marmosets,  a  mole  (which  died  an  early 
death),  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  salamanders,  caterpillars, 
crickets,  and  various  other  flying  and  creeping  crea¬ 
tures — besides  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  cows,  which 
came  as  a  matter  of  course. 

When  about  ten  or  twelve,  the  industrious  student 
was  much  improved  by  Paley’s  “Natural  Theology” 
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and  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  Bridgewater  treatise  “  On  the 
Hand.” 

In  her  earlier  studies,  Miss  Wedderburn  never 
drew  from  nature,  but  learned  the  structure  and  shape 
of  the  animal  as  thoroughly  as  she  could  by  observa¬ 
tion,  and  then  drew  it  from  memory  in  every  variety 
of  attitude,  and  from  different  points  of  view.  This 
practice  of  memory  was  subsequently  of  great  use  in 
sketching  groups  in  action  or  scenes  in  travelling, 
which  there  was  no  chance  of  doing  on  the  spot. 
When  she  first  began  to  draw  from  an  object,  she 
found  much  difficulty.  However,  to  overcome  this, 
she  practised  a  good  deal,  taking  portraits  of  animals 
at  rest,  and  studies  of  various  points.  But  it  must 
be  said  that  this  artist  has  always  carefully  avoided 
the  practice  (traces  of  which  may  perhaps  be  detected 
in  some  animal  painters)  of  posing  a  dead  animal 
in  some  studied  attitude,  and  attempting  to  portray 
it  as  a  living  one,  or  tying  some  creature  in  a  con¬ 
strained  position,  such  as  having  a  horse’s  foot  held 
up,  and  making  a  transcript  to  represent  it  as  if 
freely  and  naturally  using  its  own  muscles. 

The  human  figure  Miss  Wedderburn  began  to 
study  much  later,  as  well  as  landscape  and  still  life ; 
then,  indeed,  merely  as  accessories  to  the  animals. 
These  studies  she  endeavoured  to  master  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other ;  making  studies  of  trees  without 
leaves,  and  of  twigs  and  sprays  for  the  growth  of  the 
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leaves — studies  of  the  motion  and  shape  of  waves  and 
of  the  reflections  in  water,  with  the  view  of  learning 
why  certain  effects  should  appear. 

An  early  impression  was  made  upon  her  by  the 
advice  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison  (author  of  an 
essay  on  “  Taste,”  and  father  of  the  historian),  whom 
she  used  to  visit  in  his  old  age.  He  took  a  strong 
interest  in  the  young  artist’s  drawings,  and  exhorted 
her  to  cultivate,  as  a  duty,  the  talents  with  which  she 
had  been  endowed. 

What  she  has  always  most  earnestly  desired  in 
drawing  has  been  truth  and  accuracy.  Praise  seemed 
of  little  worth  unless  it  came  from  those  who  could 
really  judge  if  an  object  were  correctly  represented. 
For  instance,  she  never  cared  how  “pretty”  a  ship 
might  look  in  a  picture  unless  she  felt  assured  that 
from  a  sailor’s  point  of  view  the  rigging  was  right, 
and  the  action  such  as  accorded  with  wind  and 
weather.  This  habit  of  thought  was  very  much 
acquired  from  her  uncle,  Mr.  Clerk  Maxwell  (father  of 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  of  Cambridge),  with  whom 
she  resided  frequently. 

About  1840,  Mrs.  Blackburn  first  visited  London, 
where  the  Zoological  Gardens  became  a  favourite 
resort — as  they  are  still ;  there  she  spent  many  days 
observing  and  sketching  the  attitudes  of  birds  and 

O  O 

beasts. 

At  the  same  time  she  was  introduced  to  Sir  Edwin 
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Landseer  and  to  William  Mulready.  Both  gentlemen 
displayed  the  kindest,  the  most  serviceable,  interest 
in  her  work.  As  she  was  just  beginning  to  study 
painting  in  oil,  Sir  Edwin  lent  her  sketches  of  his  own 
to  copy,  while  Mr.  Mulready  improved  her  greatly  by 
severe  yet  pleasantly  administered  criticism  on  figures 
and  perspective.  The  good  teaching  now  accessible 
to  every  one  did  not  then  exist,  therefore  such  aid  was 
truly  invaluable. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  books,  with  which  she  was  delighted, 
were  also  of  great  use.  Since  making  his  acquaintance, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Blackburn  has  found  her 
taste  largely  improved  and  enlightened  by  looking  at 
pictures  with  this  eminent  critic. 

Mrs.  Blackburn’s  oil  paintings  have  not  been 
numerous,  but  she  had  one  in  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1849,  several  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  another  in  a  “  Pre-Raphaelite  ”  exhibition 
in  America  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  water-colour  drawings  she  has  designed  an 
enormous  number,  of  which  a  few  have  been  exhibited. 
Also  she  has  executed  some  stained-glass  windows  in 
“  pot  metal,”  doing  the  shading  herself,  and  carefully 
eschewing  “  enamel  ”  colours.  One  of  these  is  a 
Nativity  in  Glasgow  Cathedral :  a  small  window. 
Two  others  are  in  a  small  chapel  at  Kinlochmoidart, 
in  Inverness-shire :  of  these,  one  is  a  Crucifixion,  a 
beautiful  design,  containing  a  number  of  figures.  She 
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has  also  done  a  few  etchings  on  copper  of  animals, 
and  engraved  some  wood  blocks. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  from  her  published  books  that 
this  artist  has  gained  most  reputation.  Her  first 
works  appeared  in  1847,  published  by  Messrs.  Black¬ 
wood,  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  entitled  “  The  White 
Cat”  and  “  Fortunio,”  illustrated  by  etchings  on  stone. 

In  1849  Miss  Wedderburn  married  Hugh  Black¬ 
burn,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  now 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Some  four  years  after  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Black¬ 
burn  published  a  work  which  may  be  counted  one  of 
her  finest  productions  ;  this  was  “  Illustrations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  an  Animal  Painter,”  published  by  Mr.  Constable, 
of  Edinburgh.  The  illustrations  were  reduced  by 
photographs  from  large  black  and  white  drawings : 
the  book  being  perhaps  the  first  ever  published  with 
photographic  plates.  Unfortunately,  the  necessary 
process  was  not  at  the  time  well  understood,  and  in 
most  copies  the  prints  have  become  faded  to  a  certain 
extent.  Twelve  of  the  subjects  were  afterwards  cut 
on  wood  by  the  Messrs.  Dalziel  (from  the  artist’s  own 
drawings  on  the  wood),  and  used  as  frontispieces  to 
Good  Words. 

This  book  was  welcomed  as  a  most  important 
work  of  art.  Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  to  Mrs.  Blackburn 
a  letter  expressive  of  his  own  admiration  for  the 
subjects.  He  said  : —  ' 
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“  Onslow  Square,  Brompton, 

“16th  February. 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Blackburn, 

“Two  days  since  Millais,  and  Phillips,  por¬ 
trait  painter,  and  Leech  were  dining  with  me,  and  the 
‘  Scripture  Animals  ’  were  on  the  table.  These  gentle¬ 
men  said  the  drawings  were  the  finest  they  had  seen 
for  ever  so  long  a  time  ;  and  two  of  them  went  oft 
with  an  intention  of  buying  the  book  straightway — 
sure  the  best  compliment  that  artists  can  pay  a  sister 
artist.  Now  is  the  time,  thinks  I,  to  write  that  note 
to  Mrs.  Blackburn — Mrs.  HUGH  Blackburn — which 
you  owe  her  this  ever  so  long  a  time  :  even  she,  living 
in  a  cloister,  surrounded  by  the  grave  and  wise,  will 
not  be  displeased  at  hearing  by  what  critics  her 
genius  is  appreciated.  The  pictures  grow  upon  me 
like  all  good  things.  I  spy  out  little  secrets  unper¬ 
ceived  before — why,  it  was  not  till  last  night  I  saw 
the  little  beak  of  the  chick  under  the  hen  peering  out 
from  the  beautiful  fluffy  white  maternal  feathers.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I  like  that,  or  the  Owls,  or  the 
Deluge,  or  the  Scapegoat  best.  I  think  the  Swine 
running  into  the  sea  is  a  grand  composition ;  and  the 
Plague  of  Frogs — well,  I  must  own  that  the  plague  of 
frogs  makes  me  laugh — especially  that  fellow  jumping 
into  the  vase.  The  pretty  little  Egyptian  ballet 
children  are  very  quaint  and  pleasant  to  look  at  and, 

guorrawarrawow  !  how  those  dogs  are  serving  Jezebel 
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right !  Those  vultures  coming  up  are  very  fine  and 
tragic.  What  a  deal  of  pleasure  you  have  given  me  1 
.  .  .  The  Times  dined  with  me  yesterday,  and  I 
urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  enlightening  the 
public  respecting  these  drawings. 

“Not  that  I  suppose  the  public  will  really  care  for 
them ;  and  the  dreadful  fee  of  two  guineas  will 
operate  as  a  barrier  between  you  and  popularity.  I 
know  I  wouldn’t  sell  my  copy  for  two  guineas,  though 
I  got  it  at  a  considerable  reduction !  That  cost  of 
production  was  one  of  the  questions  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  when  I  got  the  book  first — a  query  answered 
by  your  note  and  the  price  put  on  the  book. 

“  I  have  been  to  Paris  twice  since  I  owed  you  this 
note — to  visit  my  parents — to  be  ill — to  fetch  home 
my  daughters — have  had  a  very  great  deal  to  write — 
otherwise  I  should  have  written  earlier  to  thank  you 
for  the  great  pleasure  which  you  have  given  me, 
and  continue  to  give  me.  That  boy  must  have  the 
love  of  animals  and  the  sportsman  instinct  strongly 
developed  in  him  to  make  such  a  remark  as  that  about 
Jezebel’s  paint.  I  hope  I  shall  know  him  some  day, 
and  see  some  more  drawings  in  your  portfolio. 

“  Give  my  best  regards  to  Lushington,*  and  to 
Thomson, f  please,  with  his  nice  wife  ;  and  pardon  me 

*  At  that  time  Professor  of  Greek  Yerse  in  Glasgow 
University. 

f  Now  Sir  William  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy.  Glasgow  University. 
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for  forgetting  your  husband’s  Christian  name.  U  and 
I  (a  neat  and  novel  pun)  are  very  different.  You  can 
draw,  and  have  worked,  and  have  done  it.  I  ought 
to  have,  and  could,  and  have  been  idle,  and  neglected 
that  good  gift.  I  always  feel  sad  and  ashamed  when 
I  think  of  this. 

“  Ever  yours,  dear  Mrs.  Blackburn, 

“  Very  sincerely, 

“W.  M.  Thackeray.” 

Mr.  Thackeray  always  expressed  the  most  profound 
admiration  for  Mrs.  Blackburn’s  productions  :  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  he  once  said  that  seeing  her  work 
made  him  want  to  give  up  everything  else,  and  take 
to  painting. 

Mr.  Buskin  gave  the  artist  a  gratifying  tribute. 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Blackburn, 

“  I  have  your  book,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  it.  It  is  very  impressive,  and  in  many  respects 
delightfully  original.  I  like  Jezebel  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected — only  she  needn’t  have  had  quite  such  a  broad 
foot — and  I  like  Pharaoh’s  frowning  at  the  sea  and 
I  like  the  little  girl  who  don’t  like  Frogs — and  I  like 
Lazarus  (perhaps  the  best  of  all),  and  I  like  the  ape 
talking  to  the  peacock  about  his  tail,  and  I  like  the 
swallow  and  stork. 

“  But  how  in  the  world  could  you  poke  the  best- 
beloved  Ass  into  the  stall  with  the  Ox  ?  Of  all  the 
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beasts,  she  should  have  been  first.  You  should  have 
put  her  with  her  colt  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  ways. 
And  how  in  the  world  could  you  miss  the  Serpent  ? 

“  Bill  with  his  sticks  is  delightful.  I  had  not 
caught  the  idea  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  I  wish  you 
had  written  the  illustrations  yourself — you  know  the 
printer  would  have  put  the  spelling  to  rights. 

“  I  cannot  get  you  inventive  people  to  explain 
your  own  notions  in  a  plain  way  to  the  public. 

“  I  am  writing  something  about  the  book.  Would 

you  ask  your  publisher -  No :  I’ll  manage  it 

myself.  .  .  . 

“  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

“  J.  Ruskin.” 

The  next  illustrations  done  by  Mrs.  Blackburn 
were  designed  for  Miss  Yonge’s  “  Tom  Thumb,”  and 
were  drawn  on  wood  by  herself,  engraved  by 
Dalziel.  This  work  was  published  by  Constable,  of 
Edinburgh.  This  was  followed  by  “  Caw,  Caw,”  “  The 
Pipits,”  “  British  Birds,”  “  The  Cat’s  Pilgrimage  ;  ” 
also  illustrations  to  Professor  Rankine’s  “  Songs  and 
Fables.” 

This  imaginative  yet  realistic  artist  has  always 
been  quite  conscious  that  no  work  is  to  be  done 
without  toil,  and  so  has  never  willingly  let  labour  or 
discomfort  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Thus  in  collecting  materials  for  the  volumes  intended 
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to  illustrate  the  ways  and  modes  of  life  of  British 
birds  (a  portion  only  of  which  has  been  published), 
she  has  navigated  a  deep  pond  in  a  washing-tub  to 
get  at  one  water-bird’s  nest ;  has  stood  up  to  the 
knees  in  water  to  sketch  another ;  sat  perched  on 
hard  rocks  beside  a  buzzard’s  nest,  or  sketched  an 
owl’s  nest  in  a  high  tree  from  the  steps  of  a  ladder ; 
has  sat  drawing  a  wild  swan  in  the  open  air  in  winter 
till  her  paint-brush  has  frozen.  Being  especially 
desirous  to  study  the  young  in  the  nest  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  were  hatched,  she  has  had  to  visit 
the  nest  daily  in  all  weathers.  By  doing  this,  in  the 
case  of  one  nest — lying  at  the  distance  of  a  good 
half-hour’s  walk  up  a  rough  hill — she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  young  cuckoo  throw  the  young 
pipit  out  of  the  nest,  and  was  able  to  sketch  it  during 
that  critical  and  pugnacious  moment.  This  scene 
is  faithfully  portrayed  in  “  The  Pipits.” 

Mr.  Ruskin  gave  Mrs.  Blackburn  some  particularly 
useful  advice  in  one  of  his  letters : — 

“  31,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 

“  Monday,  27th  May. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Blackburn, 

“  I  met  your  friends  the  Misses  Clerk  on 
Friday  evening  last,  and  waited  on  them  in  haste  on 
Saturday  morning  to  possess  myself  of  your  drawings. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you  both  for  them  and 
for  your  renewal  of  correspondence,  and  account 
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of  your  doings.  Touching  the  drawings,  I  think 
the  Mazeppa  the  best  realization  of  the  thing  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  quiet  fierceness  of  the  man’s  distress 
is  very  good — the  “  give  it  up  ”  look  without  the 
smallest  appearance  of  lost  courage  or  resoluteness — a 
horse  Prometheus — and  the  fatigued  horse  is  as  fine 
in  its  way.  So  is  the  dog  at  the  door.  The  other 
is  not,  I  think,  so  fine  as  your  first  sketch — but  I 
could  not  look  at  it  nor  keep  it,  if  it  were.  I  saw 
one  of  the  Siege  of  Corinth  at  your  friend’s — with 
your  love  of  the  ghastly  at  its  height,  and  showing 
even  more  than  your  usual  power.  But  I  cannot 
understand  the  make  of  your  mind.  I  think  this 
love  of  horror  generally,  in  us  British  people,  rises  out 
of  distress  of  mind,  mixed  with  (I  pray  your  pardon) 
some  slight  affectation,  and  love  of  surprising  people. 
But  it  seems  to  be  natural  to  you,  and  to  some  of  the 
Germans.  You  and  Burger  would  have  trumped  each 
other’s  best  tricks  to  some  purpose.  We  have  had  one 
grand  man  of  the  same  school — William  Blake — whose 
c  Book  of  Job  ’  fail  not  to  possess  yourself  of — if  it 
comes  in  your  way  ;  but  there  is  a  deep  morality  in 
his  horror — as  in  Dante’s  :  in  yours  there  is  little  but 
desperation.  I  am  glad  you  have  been  to  Switzerland 
— and  did  not,  among  its  other  shows,  see  the  grand 
show  of  the  dead-house  of  St.  Bernard,  which  was  far 
too  much  in  your  way.  The  first  time  I  crossed  that 
pass,  I  was  walking  in  the  fall  of  the  twilight,  half 
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a  mile  ahead  of  my  people  (then  a  boy  of  fourteen). 
I  went  into  a  small  cottage  by  the  wayside — I  forget 
exactly  why  or  wherefore — and  straight  up  to  a  man 
sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  dark,  at  the  end  of  it,  who, 
when  I  came  near,  I  saw  had  wonderfully  white  large 
eyes,  and  no  under  jaw.  So  I  said  nothing  to  him, 
and  walked  out  again.  But  I  am  glad  you  had  fine 
weather  in  the  Faulhorn.  It  is  a  nasty,  spongy,  flat¬ 
headed  hill  itself,  and  so  I  never  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 
But  the  view  is  a  noble  one.  I  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  the  Jura  quite  as  good.  The  Jardin  is 
interesting,  but  to  my  mind  particularly  ugly.  There 
is  nothing  so  fine  as  the  Montanvert  view — which 
everybody  sees. 

“  I  forget  whether  I  asked  you  if  you  liked  Dante. 
I  think  if  you  would  go  through  a  little  ordinary 
academy  discipline  first,  and  then  dwell  some  time 
with  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  such  men  who  had 
jest  in  them — in  its  place  and  time,  associated  with 
divine  seriousness,  and  no  jocJceyism — that  you  might 
produce  such  a  series  of  illustrations  of  Dante  as 
would  give  the  poem  new  life.  I  should  like  you  to 
try  Chiron  on  the  trot,  dividing  his  beard  with  his 
arrow — -or  the  black  dog  hunt  in  the  wood,  thirteenth 
Canto — by  way  of  a  beginning. 

“  I  have  been  all  the  winter  at  Venice,  taking 
measures — very  prosaic  work.  I  was  the  whole 
summer  in  Switzerland,  and  am  grieved  I  did  not 
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meet  you  :  but  I  was  living  among  the  Central  Alps, 
up  at  Zermatt,  when  you  passed.  If  you  do  not 
come  up  to  town.  I  must  come  to  Glasgow  some 
day  in  autumn — for  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  .  .  . 

**  Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  madam, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  J.  Buskin/' 

The  drawings  to  which  Mr.  Buskin  here  refers 

_ 

were  some  lithographs  drawn  on  stone  by  Mrs.  Black¬ 
burn  herself  “  Mazeppa "  was,  of  course,  from 
Byron's  poem.  The  other  one  was  of  a  dog  the 
artist  saw  at  the  quay  near  Woolwich.  The  poor 
creature  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  with  a  stone 
tied  to  its  neck :  but  the  string  was  too  long,  or  the 
tide  low,  so  the  victim  was  able  to  get  its  head  and 
shoulders  above  water  and  to  cling  on  to  the  wall, 
looking  piteously  up  for  help,  and  howling  dismally. 


'iHrs.  Htigford  ^urr. 


M  BS.  (A.  Margaretta)  Higford  Burr  is  the  only 
x  daughter  of  Captain  Edward  Scobell,  of 
Pottair,  Penzance.  In  1839  she  married  D.  Higford 
Burr,  Esq.,  at  that  period  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  Hereford. 

Mrs.  Hisrford  Burr  has  travelled  to  regions  rarelv 
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visited  by  Europeans,  and  in  every  place  has  taken 
a  number  of  splendid  sketches.  She  made  her  first 
journey  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
she  married.  During  the  voyage,  made  in  the  Gitana, 
a  schooner  of  170  tons,  she  visited  different  parts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  most  of  the  places  of  interest 
in  Sicily.  Early  in  1844  she  was  in  Cairo,  where 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  who  accompanied  her  husband  and  herself 
to  Syria,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople. 

In  1846  Mrs.  Higford  Burr  published  a  portfolio 
of  her  sketches  taken  at  various  places  during  this 
voyage. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higford 
Burr,  in  company  with  Sir  Gardner  W  ilkinson,  made 
a  journey  up  the  Xile,  considerably  beyond  the  usual 
limits  reached  by  travellers.  Leaving  their  boat  at 
Wadi  Half  eh,  they  took  dromedaries  up  to  Dongola, 
whence  the  Governor’s  boat,  which  was  hired,  conveyed 
the  party  to  Gibel  Birkel,  about  two  hundred  miles 
below  Kartoom.  The  return  journey  was  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  river. 

Many  of  Mrs.  Higford  Burr’s  drawings  have  been 
published  by  the  Arundel  Society ;  among  others, 
one  of  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua,  wherein  are  so 
many  of  Giotto’s  works. 

The  greater  number  of  her  large  collection  of 
brilliant  sketches  have  been  made  for  her  own  amuse- 
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rnent  and  the  pleasure  of  her  friends,  during  travels 
to  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

Occasionally  she  contributes  to  amateur  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  sales  of  pictures  for  charitable  purposes — 
such  collections  as  that  in  aid  of  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
Lady  De  Grey’s  Home  for  Needlewomen,  help  for  the. 
French  agriculturists  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 


1\  /TRS.  (Patty)  Harding  is  the  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Jolm  Etherington  Welsh  Rolls, 
Esq.,  of  the  Hendre,  Monmouth,  and  married  the 
Rev.  John  Taylor  Harding,  M.A.,  of  Pentwyn, 
Monmouth,  Vicar  of  Rochfield. 

This  accomplished  amateur  studied  under  the 
direction  of  William  Callow  and  W.  Colling  wood  Smith. 
From  childhood  she  gave  great  evidence  of  talent, 
and  produced  some  really  creditable  works  at  the 
age  of  fourteen. 

Her  portfolios  are  rich  in  views  of  the  Wye,  the 
Thames,  Welsh  and  Cornish  coast  scenery,  sketches 
and  studies  in  Italy — that  glowing  country  whither 
all  artists  go  or  long  to  go — and  in  Norway,  where 
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none  but  tbe  most  enterprising  or  enthusiastic  venture 
to  penetrate.  Her  works  are  exclusively  landscapes. 

There  is  little  of  incident  in  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Harding.  She  is  happy  in  having  a  most  appreciative 
critic  in  her  husband,  whose  good  taste  has  zealously 
seconded  her  artistic  studies.  Not  only  is  she  an 
excellent  painter,  but  an  accomplished  musician,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  playing  particularly  well  on 
the  organ. 

Her  home,  situated  above  one  of  the  most  romantic 
villages  of  Monmouthshire,  is  in  itself  calculated  to 
inspire  artistic  feelings.  The  towering  elm  trees,  the 
long  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  beautiful  little  church, 
the  murmuring  of  the  river  Monnow,  and  the  lovely 
English  landscape  around,  combine  to  make  a  truly 
charming  home. 

Mrs.  Harding  has  exhibited  with  the  Society  of 
Lady  Artists  for  several  years,  but  not  lately. 


p*<s. 


HIS  accomplished  amateur — born  August,  1819, 


L  in  the  Close,  Salisbury— is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Grove,  Esq.,  of  Feme,  Wilts,  and  sister  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fraser  Grove,  Bart.,  of  Feme,  Wilts.  Her 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  TV  illiam  Fraser, 
Bart.  To  the  poet  Shelley  Mrs.  Hussey  is  related, 
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Lady  Shelley,  his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Hussey’s  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  Grove,  having  been  sisters.  The  maiden 
name  of  these  ladies  was  Pilfold.  Shelley’s  poem  of 
“  Queen  Mab  ”  was  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Hussey’s  aunt, 
Miss  Harriet  Grove,  his  first  love,  whom  in  the  lines 
of  dedication  he  calls  “  my  purer  mind,”  “  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  my  song.” 

Miss  Henrietta  Grove  married  (January,  1839) 
James  Hussey,  Esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  James 
Hussey,  Esq.,  of  High  worth  and  Salisbury. 

At  an  early  age  she  showed  a  love  of  nature  and 
of  the  arts,  more  especially  of  music  and  drawing. 
For  the  latter  she  (1833)  became  a  pupil  of  David 
Charles  Read,  an  artist  resident  at  Salisbury.  This 
artist,  a  man  of  marked  talent,  among  other  works 
published  in  1829  a  number  of  landscape-etchings  on 
copper.  These  etchings  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
famous  Goethe,  and  in  1843  were  submitted  to  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  who  purchased  some  for  himself, 
and  some  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Mr.  Read  died 
at  Kensington,  1851.  From  this  master  Miss  Grove 
learnt  to  etch  on  copper,  and  the  use  of  oil  and  water 
colours. 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  Miss  Grove  made  a 
copy  in  oil  of  a  picture  at  Wilton  House,  well  known 
as  “  Rubens’  Boys.”  This  copy  was  considered  a 
remarkable  work  for  so  young  a  student. 

Her  artistic  mind  has  been  formed  by  the  study 
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of  nature  and  the  works  of  the  old  masters ;  but  she 
is  perfectly  original,  and  has  never  slavishly  copied 
— indeed,  only  a  few  copies  from  pictures  appear 
among  her  numerous  works.  In  accordance  with 
one  of  Sir  Joshua’s  precepts,  Mrs.  Hussey’s  “  study 
and  labour  has  been  to  uncover  and  find  out  the 
latent  cause  of  conspicuous  beauties,  and  from  them 
form  principles  of  conduct.”  Her  mind  is  imbued 
with  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  she  so  combines 
truth  with  imagination  in  her  representations  as 
never  to  sacrifice  accuracy  to  a  false  idea  of  the 
picturesque  or  beautiful ;  a  strict  fidelity  characterizes 
all  her  productions. 

About  1859,  from  exhibiting  with  the  Society  of 
Female  Artists,  Mrs.  Hussey  was  elected  a  member. 
When  the  society  was  reorganized,  and  the  new  rule 
made  excluding  all  but  professional  artists  from  full 
membership,  she  became  an  honorary  member. 

During  the  last  nine  years,  Mrs.  Hussey  has  spent 
with  her  family  a  considerable  time  abroad — in  the 
Pyrenees  ;  two  winters  in  Rome  ;  a  summer  between 
Naples  and  La  Cava  ;  also  at  Venice  and  at  the  Italian 
lakes.  In  visiting  these  picturesque  and  romantic 
places,  she  has  found  the  greatest  delight,  as  well  as 
advantage  for  study  of  form  and  colour,  which  Italy 
affords  in  such  perfection. 

This  artist’s  chief  talent  is  shown  in  her  water¬ 
colour  landscape  sketches.  These  are  never,  as  is 
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too  often  the  case  with  studies  from  nature,  simply 
begun  on  the  spot  and  finished  at  home.  Mrs.  Hussey 
never  touches  them  when  once  she  has  left  the  place 
where  they  have  been  taken.  From  the  great  rapidity 
with  which  she  sketches,  she  is  most  happy  in  tran¬ 
scribing  the  more  evanescent  effects  of  nature.  Her 
sunsets  are  lovely  bits  of  colour.  Mrs.  Hussey’s . 
industry  is  equal  to  her  talent.  The  walls  of  her 
home  are  covered  with  her  various  works  in  oil,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  many  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Grace  Hussey. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hussey  are 
aware  that  she  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to 
fix  her  mind  on  any  given  subject,  and  not  allowing 
passing  circumstances  to  distract  her  attention.  This 
power,  no  doubt,  has  enabled  her  to  devote  herself 
successfully  to  music,  painting,  and  other  intellectual 
studies,  although  frequently  interrupted  by  domestic 
and  social  duties.  For  music  she  possesses  talent, 
and  is  an  excellent  pianist. 


P ris.  4-ranft  Johnstone  ^HitrhcU. 


'T'HE  family  to  which  Mrs.  (Elizabeth  Harcourt) 
Mitchell  belongs  by  birth  is  one  unusually 
remarkable  for  talent.  Her  parents  were  John  E. 
W.  Rolls,  Esq.,  of  the  Hendre,  Monmouthshire,  and 
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Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter  of  Walter  Long,  Esq.,  of 
Preshaw  House,  Hampshire,  and  Lady  Mary  Long. 
Her  father  (who  died  in  1870)  was  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  of  artistic  tastes,  an  unusually  good  judge  of 
pictures.  He  sketched  excellently  from  nature,  and 
was  also  a  first-rate  amateur  actor  and  singer.  His 
father’s  amateur  theatricals,  at  the  Grange,  Surrey, 
were  celebrated  in  certain  exclusive  circles,  and  the 
elder  Matthews,  Theodore  Hook,  and  other  members 
of  that  famous  “  clique,”  assisted  to  give  them  eclat. 
Mr.  Rolls  inherited  this  taste,  and  the  private  thea¬ 
tricals  at  the  Hendre  were  annually  looked  forward 
to  by  the  leading  families  in  Monmouthshire,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  as  the  most 
amusing  event  of  the  year.  As  a  girl,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rolls  appeared  in  these  performances  two  successive 
years,  and  wrote  some  of  the  prologues  in  a  witty 
strain  ;  but  they  were  discontinued  during  the  Crimean 
War,  and  never  resumed. 

Mrs.  Rolls,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  is  one  of 
our  most  pleasing  amateur  artists,  having  an  elegant 
taste  and  much  skill  in  water-colour  painting,  also 
in  etching  and  chalk  drawing.  She  won  the 
silver  medal  given  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex  for  the 
best  chalk  head.  Her  mother,  Lady  Mary  Long, 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  her  talents  as.  an 
artist.  William  Long,  Esq.,  brother  of  Mrs.  Rolls,  is 
a  well-known  connoisseur  and  antiquarian.  Amongst 
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other  works  of  research,  he  has  brought  out  a  most 
instructive  pamphlet  on  the  paintings  and  inscriptions 
in  the  Roman  catacombs. 

Mrs.  Edward  Macready,  eldest  sister  of  Mrs.  Mit¬ 
chell’s  father,  widow  of  Major  Macready  (a  Waterloo 
officer,  and  brother  of  Macready  the  actor),  is  much 
admired  for  artistic  ability.  One  of  the  best  amateurs, 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  she  used,  as  Miss 
Rolls,  to  exhibit  romantic  subjects,  painted  in  oil, 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  Her  figures  in  water  colours, 
and  also  her  illustrations  of  tales  and  poems  in  pen 
and  ink,  are  beautiful.  This  lady  is  also  an  excellent 
German  scholar. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rolls  was  born  December  15,  1833, 
in  Montagu  Square,  London.  During  her  childhood 
and  youth,  she  lived  amidst  the  lovely  scenery  of 
Monmouthshire.  She  is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six 
daughters  and  one  son,  all  of  whom  are  equally 
gifted  with  a  love  for  art.  Mrs.  Harding,  her 

O  cV 

second  sister,  is  especially  distinguished  for  her  skill 
in  painting. 

Landscape  and  architectural  painting  in  water 
colours  formed  the  branch  to  which  her  natural 
genius  led  Miss  Elizabeth  Rolls.  William  Callow 
was  her  master. 

For  about  twelve  years,  Miss  Rolls  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  spending  two  or  three  months  in  every 
summer  on  board  her  father’s  yacht  (successively  the 
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Esmeralda,  the  Camilla,  and  the  Beatrice).  In  this 
way,  one  of  a  pleasant  family  party,  she  visited  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Norway,  the  Scilly  and 
Channel  Isles,  Ireland,  and  other  interesting  places, 
making  notes  of  everything  of  any  importance  and 
keeping  illustrated  journals. 

In  1860  she  was  married  to  Frank  Johnstone 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  of  Llanfrechfa  Grange,  Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire,  a  gentleman  of  scientific  and  anti¬ 
quarian  attainments,  who  is  now  one  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He 
served  as  High  Sheriff  for  Monmouthshire  in  1868. 

After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Mitchell  went  through 
the  picture  galleries  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  other 
Italian  cities,  with  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  has  been  a  frequent  exhibitor,  chiefly 
with  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists,  to  which  she  was 
introduced  by  her  friend,  Mrs.  Roberton  Blaine.  In 
the  welfare  of  the  Society  she  has  always  taken  a 
warm  interest,  and  is  one  of  its  honorary  members. 
Among  the  principal  works  exhibited  have  been — 
“  The  Priory  Gates,  Great  Malvern ;  ”  “  Old  Bridge 
at  Avignon;”  “Pope’s  Palace  at  Avignon;  “Mont 
St.  Michael ;  ”  “  Vitry  ;  ”  “  Fougeres  ;  ”  “  Poole  Har¬ 
bour;”  “ Branksea  Island;”  “St.  Davids  Cathedral 
and  Bishop’s  Palace.”  These  drawings  take  a  range 
little  courted  as  a  rule  by  lady  artists,  and  are  all 

admirably  done.  There  is  a  peculiar  firmness  in 
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handling  and  a  self-evident  truthfulness  in  Mrs. 
Mitchell’s  works. 

She  has  also  made  drawings  for  the  Monmouth¬ 
shire  and  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association,  litho¬ 
graphing  the  subjects  herself.  These  drawings  are  exe¬ 
cuted  with  force,  delicacy,  and  truth,  and  a  free,  firm 
hand.  In  addition  to  the  power  of  taking  a  picturesque 
view,  Mrs.  Mitchell  has  an  accurate  eye  and  hand, 
both  invaluable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  for  anti¬ 
quarian  purposes.  She  has  successfully  ventured  into 
antiquarian  research,  contributing  to  the  Church 
Builder  a  paper  on  Llanfaenor  Church,  and  another 
on  Magor  Church  ;  also  a  paper,  with  illustrations  by 
her  own  hand,  on  the  Churches  of  Ravenna,  to  Once 
a  Week.  At  present  she  is  occupied  in  preparing 
a  work  on  the  Ancient  Crosses  of  Monmouthshire. 
The  manuscript  for  this  work  was  unaccountably 
lost,  involving  the  recommencement  of  a  laborious 
task. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  is  known  likewise  as  a  poet  and 
writer  of  fiction.  Her  first  published  work  was  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  “  First  Fruits,”  brought  out 
by  the  advice  of  her  lamented  friend,  Mrs.  Archer  Clive 
— the  admired  poet  “  V.”  This  book  was  dedicated 
to  her  beloved  mother.  It  contains  a  number  of 
poems,  prayers,  and  hymns,  written  from  the  heart 
with  tender  sweetness :  through  all  the  pages  runs 
that  strain  of  pensive  melancholy  so  often  discovered 
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with  young  poets.  Many  of  the  poems  were  written 
on  board  her  father’s  yacht.  Afterwards  appeared 
“Wild  Thyme,”  published  by  Bell.  This  was  favour¬ 
ably  reviewed  by  the  press,  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Chatelain  paid  the  author  the  gratifying  compliment 
of  translating  some  of  the  poems  into  French  for  his 
selections  from  English  poetry.  The  volume  is  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  “First  Fruits.”  The  same 
tender  strain  of  real  devotional  feeling  pervades  the 
harmonious  verses.  Several  of  the  pieces  are  founded 
on  historical  subjects,  and  are  written  in  a  stirring 
manner,  while  others  breathe  the  freshness  of  country 
meadows,  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay,  the 
loveliness  of  spring,  the  mournful  music  of  autumn, 
the  joy  and  beauty  of  Life,  the  solemn  majesty  of 
Death. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  published  some  years  ago  two  novels, 
“  The  Lighthouse,”  in  two  vols.,  and  “  Losing  and 
Winning,”  also  in  two  vols.  Her  last  published  work 
is  “The  Life  of  Decalogne  de  la  Perrie,  known  as 
the  Schoolboy  Saint.” 

Some  beautiful  lines  were  written  by  Mrs.  Mitchell 
on  the  martyrdom  of  Bishop  Patteson.  The  feeling  and 
expressions  are  deeply  pathetic.  Of  such  high  merit 
did  the  head  master  of  one  of  our  public  schools 
consider  this  poem  to  be,  that  he  gave  it  to  his  senior 
scholars  for  translation  into  Latin  verse.  He  himself 
translated  it  into  elegiacs.  The  compliment  was. 
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perhaps,  all  the  more  gratifying  from  the  fact  that 
the  translator  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  were  not  at  that  time 
personally  acquainted. 

BISHOP  PATTESON. 

Down  in  the  valleys  of  Devon, 

Near  the  green  woods  of  the  west. 

Orchards  and  lanes  full  of  woodbine. 

He  might  be  living  at  rest : 

But  from  the  sunny  Pacific 

Heard  he  a  voice  sweet  and  calm, 

And  he  gave  up  the  rose  and  the  myrtle, 

Kissing  the  Cross  and  the  palm. 

In  the  cool  islands  of  Britain 

He  might  have  lived  for  long  years, 

Ruling  the  hearts  of  the  wisest, 

Gaining  the  love  of  his  peers : 

But  from  the  burning  South  Islands 
Sounded  the  Saviour’s  alarm, 

And  he  gave  up  the  crown  and  the  laurel, 

Kissing  the  Cross  and  the  palm. 

To  voices  beyond  the  Pacific 
Bowed  his  compassionate  ear — 

“  Brother,  come  over  and  help  us  !  ” 

“  Brotheis,  I  come  !  I  am  here  !  ” 

In  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  sunshine 
From  island  to  island  he  goes ; 

Prayer  is  his  sweetest  enjoyment, 

Study  his  only  repose. 
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After  long  years  of  devotion 
What  is  his  only  reward  ? 

Death  in  the  midst  of  his  labour. 

Death  like  the  death  of  his  Lord  ; 

Death  from  the  hand  of  his  children, 
No  one  to  pity  or  save ; 

Death  far  away  from  his  kindred, 
Death  without  even  a  grave. 

Floating  along  from  the  island 
Look  at  that  silent  canoe, 

Scarcely  a  ripple  ’tis  making 
Over  the  deep  shining  blue. 

What  is  it  bearing  so  gently, 

Gliding  along  to  its  rest  ? 

The  motionless  form  of  the  martyr, 

A  palm  on  its  lifeless  breast. 

Martyr  so  calm  and  majestic, 

Floating  alone  on  the  deep, 

In  spite  of  the  wounds  on  thy  forehead 
Smiling  as  if  in  thy  sleep. 

Martyr  !  thy  wounds  are  thy  glory, 
Deep-hearted  ocean  thy  rest : 

Float  by  thine  own  beloved  islands ! 
Float,  with  the  palm  on  thy  breast ! 

Many  will  tell  the  glad  tidings 
Where  thou  hast  told  them  before, 

In  thy  bright  Isles  of  Pacific 
Planting  the  Cross  on  the  shore. 

But  of  all  eloquent  preachers 
Far  the  most  earnest  and  best 

Is  the  pale  corpse  of  the  martyr, 

With  the  green  palm  on  its  breast. 
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Dives  ubi  gelidas  pandit  Devonia  valles, 

Et  nemora  occiduo  lumine  tincta  virent ; 

Hortus  ubi  ponds,  sepes  et  odoribus  balat, — 

Huic  quoque  secessus,  si  voluisset,  erat. 

Sed  super  Oceanum,  nitidis  freta  eonsita  terris, 

Leniter  boi'tantis  Vox  semel  aure  sonat : 

Non  rosa,  non  myrtus  potuit  retinere  paratum 
Pro  Cruce,  pro  palma  qualiacunque  pati. 

At  nisi  fugisset  patriam  Zephyrosque  salubres. 

Fas  erat  incolumem  consenuisse  domi : 

Pectora  prudentum  facib  flexisset  lrabena, 

Vinxissetque  pio  frater  amore  suos. 

Sed  super  Ipse  plagas  non  nostro  sole  calentes 
Ore  salutifero  Christus  “ad  arrna  ”  vocat. 

Nee  mora,  Crux  lauro  mutatur,  palma  corona  : 

“  Id;ec  mihi  militiae  praemia,”  dixit,  “erunt.” 

Saepe  susurrabant  vectae  super  aequora  voces ; 

Quaeque  videbatur  vox  “  Miserere  ”  loqui. 

“  Affer  opem,  frater :  cessasne  ?  ” — ea  vota  precantum — 
“  Nulla  mora  in  nobis  :  en !  properamus,”  ait. 

Axe  sub  Austrino  torrentia  litora  visit, 

Detinet  errantes  insula  crebra  pedes. 

Si  vacat,  in  precibus  tamen  est  operosa  voluptas ; 

Unica  jam  studiis  invigilare  quies. 

Anni  praeteriere  :  manet  quae  meta  laborum  ? 

Num  mentis  miles  praemia  digna  feret  ? 

Mors  datur  ;  haec  merces  medio  vix  munere  functi 
Qualis  erat  Domini,  mors  violenta  raj) it. 

Pastorem  ferit  ipsa  pecus  ;  cadit  ictus  amicis  ; 

Nemo  qui  det  opem,  qui  miseretur,  adest. 

Occidit  extorris,  nullo  lacrimante  suorum ; 

Occiso  tumulum  barbara  terra  negat. 
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Cernis  ut  allabens  placidum  sine  voce  per  sequor 
Lintris  eat,  nulla  remigis  acta  manu  ? 

Quod  veldt  intus  onus  ?  Quf©  tanta  silentia  remis  ? 
Cserula  sub  prora  vix  tremit  unda  freti. 

Corpus  inest,  corpus  Christi  pro  nomine  caesi ; 

Contegit  exanimem  debita  palma  sinum. 

Parta  pace  silens  et  maj  estate  decora 
Solus  in  fequoreo  marmore  radit  iter. 

Vulnera  nequicquam  foedant  informia  frontem  ; 

Risus,  ut  in  somnis,  ora  jacentis  liabet. 

At  tibi  grande  decus  tua  vulnera,  sancte  sacerdos, 

Nec  bellatori  non  placet  iste  torus. 

Labere,  litoribus  numquam  avellendus  amatis  ! 

Labere,  victiici  fronde  tegente  sinum  ! 

Forsan  et  alter  erit  quem,  quae  tua  lingua  canebat, 
Gaudia  caelicolum  praemonuisse  juvet. 

Ibit  ubi  nitidos  inter  micat  insula  fluctus, 

Litore  in  Australi  constituetque  Crucem. 

Sed  licet  orando  Paulum  superaverit  ipsum, 

Eloquii  monitor  frigidioris  erit, 

Quam  pallens,  generose,  tuum  sine  voce  cadaver, 
Palmaque  compositi  quae  viret  ista  sinu. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  generally  leads  a  tranquil  country 
life — practical  duties  her  occupation,  art  her  dearly 
loved  recreation,  old  books  her  special  craze.  She 
has  two  young  daughters,  Gladys  Elizabeth  and 
Hilda  Mary.  Her  home  is  a  lovely  place,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  artistic  and  poetic  tastes.  A  red-brick  man¬ 
sion,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  a  terraced  garden, 
it  is  situated  on  what  is  called  “  a  valley  of  elevation,” 
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and  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  picturesque  range 
of  hills  called  the  Mynydd  Maen,  or  Stony  Mountains. 
The  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Charles  Prothero,  from 
whom  Mr.  Mitchell  purchased  it.  A  small  but  beauti¬ 
ful  oratory  is  attached  ;  of  this  Mr.  Mitchell  was  the 
architect,  and  it  contains  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  painted  glass  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rooms  in  the  mansion  are  adorned  with  drawings 
by  Mrs.  Mitchell. 


SUltttt 


S  is  usually  the  case  with  genuine  natural  faculty, 


facility  in  drawing  and  taste  for  colour  dis¬ 
played  themselves  with  Mrs.  (Emily)  Pfeilfer  in  early 
childhood.  From  her  father,  who,  but  for  the  family 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  army  as  his 
profession,  might  have  attained  to  fame  as  a  painter, 
Mrs.  Pfeiffer  inherits  her  love  of  art ;  from  the  same 
source  she  obtained  that  measure  of  knowledge  of  first 
principles  which  has  guided  her  studies  from  nature ; 
through  the  technical  difficulties  of  practice  she  has 
sought  a  way  for  herself. 

Flowers  are  Mrs.  Pfeiffer’s  chief  study.  This 
preference  is  due  partly  to  the  poetic  temperament 
which  makes  her  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  charm  of 
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these  alluring  subjects,  and  partly  to  a  certain  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  feeling  which  causes  her  to  be  more  at 
ease  in  dealing  with  these  unconscious  models  than 
with  those  where  patience  is  associated  with  effort. 
But  for  this,  and  the  limited  time  left  to  her  from 
other  duties  and  pursuits,  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  would  probably 
have  attempted  a  higher  range  of  subject,  her  draw¬ 
ings  in  pen  and  ink  showing  considerable  mastery  of 
the  human  figure. 

O 

In  commencing  her  floral  groups,  this  amateur, 
though  always  working  up  to  a  preconceived  idea, 
makes  neither  design  nor  outline,  but  composes  as  she 
proceeds.  This  manner,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  she 
considers  to  possess  certain  advantages,  when  the  eva¬ 
nescent  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  she  exercises 
her  art  is  taken  into  account. 

Although  often  pressed  to  exhibit,  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has 
seldom  contributed  to  our  public  galleries.  It  is  indeed 
chiefly  as  a  poet  that  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  appeared  before 
the  public.  Her  poems,  although  somewhat  esoteric, 
and  therefore  restricted  in  their  appeal,  are  sufficiently 
known  to  the  general  reader  to  need  only  a  passing 
mention.  On  “  Gerard’s  Monument,”  which  has 
already  attained  a  second  edition,  the  favourable 
verdict  of  the  press  was  pronounced  with  unusual 
unanimity  ;  and  the  sonnets  of  Mrs.  Pfeiffer,  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Spectator,  are 
looked  for  with  pleasure  by  thoughtful  readers.  A 
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new  volume  of  poems,  the  success  of  which  is 
undoubted,  has  recently  been  issued. 

Thus  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  evidently  regards  the  cultivation 
of  poetry  as  the  highest  object  of  her  intellectual  life, 
and  that  of  the  sister  art  as  secondary,  or  only 
recreative. 

The  tastes  of  this  gifted  lady  are  shared  by  her 
husband,  who  is  a  liberal  collector  of  pictures  and 
drawings  of  the  modern  English  school,  and  a  well- 
known  musical  amateur. 


JUvvict  (Olivia  mtdimjtou. 

y^LTHOUGH  from  earliest  childhood  an  artist  in 
spirit  and  in  feeling,  circumstances  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  admired  amateur  from  following  any  fixed 
or  continuous  studies.  With  the  exception  of  lessons 
during  a  short  period  from  our  esteemed  water-colour 
artist,  Mr.  Leitch,  she  has  studied  under  no  particular 
instructor,  but  has,  however,  from  time  to  time  benefited 
by  the  kind  and  valuable  counsels  and  advice  of  some 
amongst  the  mo£t  distinguished  foreign  artists,  the 
privilege  of  whose  acquaintance  she  enjoyed  whilst 
living  abroad. 

Miss  Boddington  chiefly  excels  in  water-colour 
compositions,  but  her  beautiful  chalk  drawings  are 
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full  of  poetry  and  most  remarkable  creative  power. 
Occasionally  she  lias  contributed  original  drawings 
to  collections  exhibited  for  charitable  purposes,  when 
her  works  have  been  favourably  reviewed  by  the 
leading  journals. 

Three  of  her  most  charming  designs  have  been 
reproduced  in  lithography  by  Sirony  and  La  Roche,  in 
Paris — “  L’Attente  ”  (or  Expectation),  in  which  two 
girlish  figures,  seated  under  a  spreading  forest  tree, 
are  listening  in  silent  attention  for  the  coming  foot¬ 
steps  of  some  expected  cavalier ;  also  “  L’Ora  Tran¬ 
quil!  a,”  which  most  exquisitely  shadows  forth  the  idea 
suggested  by  its  poetic  title,  and  in  which  a  boat 
gently  carries  two  lovers  over  some  water  so  trans¬ 
lucent  that  their  figures  and  all  surrounding  objects 
are  mirrored  in  its  breast,  and  pausing  quietly  in  its 
course  amongst  the  rushes,  seems  in  keeping  with  the 
repose  of  the  hour,  whilst  a  pure,  serene  sky,  in  which 
faintly  glitters  a  crescent  moon,  meets  and  almost 
melts  into  the  placid  waters  of  the  Venetian  lagune. 
In  the  third  subject,  called  “  The  First  Nightingale,” 
a  young  lady  is  seated  at  a  pianoforte  in  the  shade  of 
the  evening,  the  mellow  rays  of  a  young  moon  partly 
illuminating  her  form  with  points  of  silver  light ;  she 
pauses,  her  fingers  just  resting  on  the  key-board, 
whilst  turning  her  head  she  listens,  arrested  by  the 
welcome  surprise  of  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  first 
nightingale  of  the  year. 
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Something  of  the  same  idea,  evidently  a  favourite 
one  with  the  artist,  has  been  carried  out  also  in  a 
large  water-colour  drawing  (exhibited),  in  which  two 
maiden  figures,  seated  side  by  side  on  the  low 
terrace-wall  of  some  Italian  garden,  have  hushed  their 
mandoline  to  listen  to  the  mellow-throated  bird  that 
“nightly  sings  in  yon  pomegranate  tree.” 

The  sketches  of  this  charming  amateur,  more  of 
whose  works  it  is  to  be  regretted  are  not  known  to 
the  public,  exhibit  rich  fertility  of  invention  and 
imagination,  and  a  deep  feeling  for  colour,  which 
are  the  true  elements  of  a  rare  artistic  talent. 

Miss  Boddington  has  quite  recently  (April,  1876) 
published  a  one-volume  collection  of  tales,  entitled 
“  Real  and  Unreal,”  the  stories  of  which  are  all 
interesting :  some  weird  and  wild,  but  fascinating, 
others  full  of  gay  wit  and  pleasantry,  whilst  the 
beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery  have  all  the  peculiar 
charm  of  graphic  reality  which  shows  them  obviously 
to  have  been  sketched  from  actual  observation  with 
a  painter’s  skill. 
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Besides  the  foregoing  ladies,  many  are  known  as 
Amateurs. 

Of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as  an  artist,  it  is  un¬ 
desirable  to  say  more  than  is  already  well  known  to 
the  public.  One  of  her  earliest  instructors  was 
Richard  Westall,  R.A.  Later,  she  had  the  advantage 
of  good  advice  from  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  and  other 
eminent  painters.  Having  so  many  different  duties 
to  perform,  and  so  many  varied  accomplishments  to 
study,  time  would  not  admit  of  her  Majesty  becoming 
much  more  than  a  sketcher,  and  occasionally  taking 
up  the  etching  needle. 

The  Princess  Royal  of  England,  now  her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  has  from 
earliest  youth  displayed  a  marked  talent  for  drawing 
and  painting.  She  first  challenged  attention  by  con¬ 
tributing  a  graceful  little  etching  to  the  collection  of 
pictures  offered  for  sale  to  assist  in  raising  the  Patriotic 
Fund  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  Marriage  has 
not  hindered  her  Imperial  Highness  from  pursuing  a 
beloved  amusement ;  she  has  fitted  up  a  studio  for 
her  own  use  in  the  New  Palace,  Potsdam,  and  has 
painted  many  excellent  portraits  of  members  of  the 
Imperial  family.  These  are  not  only  good  likenesses, 
but  most  creditable  works  of  art,  showing  the  true 
touch  of  the  artist  rather  than  the  treatment  of 
a  mere  amateur.  During  her  last  stay  in  England, 
she  took  lessons  in  painting  on  pottery  from  a  lady 
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artist  resident  at  Chelsea.  The  Princess  is  also  a 
sculptor. 

The  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  paints  in 
water  colours. 

The  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  has 
devoted  her  attention  in  artistic  studies  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  sculpture.  The  designs,  however,  which 
illustrated  the  volume  of  poems  published  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  came,  it  is  understood,  from  her 
hand.  She  takes  a  warm  interest  in  fine  art  needle¬ 
work. 

The  names  of  the  Honorary  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Lady  Artists  are — Miss  Mary  Atkinson, 
Mrs.  Higford  Burr,  Miss  Isabel  Constable,  Mrs. 
Harding,  Miss  H.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Hussey,  Miss 
Landseer,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  (these  two  ladies  are  sisters 
of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer),  Miss  Lindegren, 
and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Mitchell. 

Among  those  whose  names  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  the  catalogues  of  our  public  exhibitions, 
or  with  those  who  contribute  special  collections  for 
charitable  purposes,  are  the  Marchioness  of  Headfort, 
the  Countess  Grey,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Carew  St.  John 
Mildmay,  Lady  Belcher,  Lady  Coleridge,  Lady  East- 
lake,  Lady  Fox,  Lady  Leighton,  Lady  Mary  Legge, 
Lady  Mary  Stanhope,  Lady  Strange,  Lady  Harry 
Vane,  Lady  Verney,  Mrs.  Roberton  Blaine,  Mrs. 
Coltman,  Mrs.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Briton  Riviere,  Mrs. 
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Bridgman  Simson,  Mrs.  Sturch,  Miss  Lncette  Barker, 
Miss  Blake,  Miss  Bostock,  Miss  Bonham-Carter,  Miss 
Henrietta  Faed,  Miss  Fairman,  Miss  Fraser,  Miss 
Ellen  and  Miss  0.  Gilbert,  Miss  Gush,  Miss  Hobart, 
Miss  C.  Jenkinson,  Miss  Llewellyn,  Miss  Stuart 
"Wort-ley,  Miss  Utterson. 
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